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are in fastidious glass-case order. After 
dodging the rain-drops which filter through 
the ceiling, down among the solemn injunctions 
of the dead, l'Ir. Wallace is able to examine 
one or two bundles. Mildew and rot are so 
omnipotent in this damp depositor; that 
the shelves have, in some plies, broken and 
crumbled away. A moment's comparison 
between the relative powers of wood and 
paper, in resisting water, will give a vivid 
idea of the condition of the wills in this Arch- 
diaconal shower-bath. The corners of most 
of the piles are as thoroughly rounded off, as if 
a populous colony of water rats (the ordinary 
species could not have existed there)hat 
een_dining_o_ff them since the days of King 
tephen. Others are testaments W agglo- 
merations, soddened into pulp,--totally ille- 
gible and inseparable ; having been converted 
by age, much rain, and inordinate neglect, into 
post-mortem papier nmch& 
All these, are original wills : no such copies 
of them--which Registrars are enjoined to pro- 
vide--having been made by the predecessm 
of the present pluralist. In order that the 
.durability of parchment should be of no avail 
m arresting the most complete destruction 
within the scope of possibility, it is the sheep- 
skin testaments of this collection tlat ,'tre 
regularly shredded to bind up the modern 
wills ranged in books below. 

The very sight of this place shows the 
futility of anything like research. Mr.Wallace 
examines a iw of the documents, only to see 
their extreme historical as well as local in- 
portance ; turns away; and descends the 
stairs. 
" Thus, then," says 1VIr. William Wallace 
solemnly, as he takes a parting look at the 
ancient Gate-house, "aae documents, involving 
the personal and real property of Seven 
English Counties, allowed to crumble to de- 
struction ; thus, is ruin brought on families 
by needless litigation ; thus, do Registrars 
roll in carriages, and :Proctors grow rich; 
thus, ,re the historical records of the great 
English nation doomed--by an officer whom 
the natiou pays the income of a prince to be 
their conservator--to rottenness, milde: and 
dust." 
Mr. Wallace having added nothing to the 
object oi" his pursuits and inquiries, in the Re- 
gistry of this Cathedral number one, departed 
at o 'e for Cathedral number two. I-Iow he 
fared there, the reader shall soon learn. 

GENTLE WORDS. 
UsE gentle words, for who can tell 
The blessings they impar ! 
Bow oft they fall (as manna fell) 
On some nigh-fainting heart ! 
In lonely wilds by lightwing'd birds 
Rare seeds have oft been sown ; 
And hope has sprung from gentle words, 
Where only griefs had grown. 

ZOOLOGICAL SESSIONS. 
(xcs,w.) 
A PRoDmOVS number of complaints and 
other, noises at unseasonable hours, from that 
large class of our fellow-creatures of the earth 
so erroneonslv called "dumb" mximals h.vi, 
seriously dist'urbed the habitual gooa rd'7 
and peaceful content of the Zoological Gardens 
in the Regent's :Park, during the last week or 
two, the Secretary, hTr. Mitchell, considered it 
necessary to institute a close inquiry into the 
cause. He was not long in discovering this. 
Some of the "&mab" creatures did not at all 
mince the matter with him, but spoke out 
boldly at once. 
The complaints and disturbances took the 
usual form of growls, roars, bellowings, bark- 
ings, chatterings, gruntings, gnashes, squeaks, 
hootings, hisses, yells, screams and squawks ; 
but each and all of them had direct reference 
to the same special cause of grievance. The 
nature and tendency of this having been ascer- 
tained, lTr. liitchell, not being able to remedy 
the alleged evil, saw no alteriative but to con- 
vene an extraordinary meeting of the Members 
of the Council to a Special Court of Sessions to 
be hehl in the Gardens, with a view to gLSng a 
full and dispassionate hearing to the causes of 
dissatisfaction and complaint fi'om the diffe- 
rent plaintiffs inhabiting the Gardens, or 
those deputed to appear professionally in 
tbeir behoof. 
The day being fixed, and eight o'clock in 
the mm:aing named as the hour most suitable, 
because no visitors are admitted till nbe, the 
liembers of the Council duly repaired to the 
Zoological Gardens, and entering the mar- 
quee erected for the occasion, in the enclosure 
of the Elephant's house, took their seats in 
regular form. Lord Bumbleby had already 
arrived, and was unanimously voted into the 
chair, in virtue of his position as a mm of 
scmnce, no less than in deference to his great 
legal knowledge and experience. :Professor 
Owen, by the express wish, it was understood, 
of His Royal ttighness :Prince Albert, at- 
tended to take notes for certain leaed so- 
cieties in :Paris and Berlin. We also observed 
Mr. Justice Broderip of "Westminster, author 
of "Zoological Researches," in company with 
Mr. Yarrell, and dose to them klr. Thomas 
Bell, on the part of the Royal Society, 
and ll:r. John Edward Grey, head natu- 
ralist of the historical department of the 
British Museum. The editors of all the 
chief journals of natural history soon after 
entered, together with Mr. Edwin Landseer, 
and several other artists of eminence, among 
whom were Doyle and Wolf, as matter of 
course. In company vith these we also no- 
riced Mr. Van Voorst, and ]Vfessrs. Reeve, 
Benham, and Reeve, vho all took their seats 
with very grave countenances. We should 
not forget to mention that l:r. :Poor, the 
great pigeon-fancier, was present, evidently in 
a somewhat perplexed state of mind in con- 
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begins to stir in us again. But, since he has 
done this, and repented of it, God cannot con- 
tinue his anger, and so that cannot be the 
cause of his misfortunes. No, Sir, I don't 
think that--but things have altered very 
much of late years in this country. The 
farms up in this Peak count1T used to be let 
very low, very low indeed; and now they 
have been three several times valued and 
raised since I can remember. People cannot 
live on them now, they really cannot. Then 
the old gentleman, as farming grew bad, 
speculated in lead mines, and that was much 
worse;he did not understand it, and was 
sorely imposed on, and lost a power of money; 
oh ! so much that it is a mise'y to think of. 
Then, as troubles, they say, fly like crows in 
companies, there came a very wet summer, 
and all the corn was spoiled. That put a 
finish to father's hopes. He was obliged to 
quit the old farm where the Varilows had 
been for ages, and that hurt him cruellyit 
is like slfifting old trees, shifting old people is 
they never take to the new soil. 
"But as Joseph was extremely knowing in 
cattle, father took this farmit's a great 
grazing farm, sir, seven hundred acres, and 
we feeden cattle. You would not believe it, 
Sir, but we have only one man on this farm 
besides Joseph and father." 
" It is very solitary," said the stranger. 
"Ah, Sir, very, but that we don't mind 
but it is a great burden, it does not pay. 
Well, but as to the lost son. I came to per- 
ceive how sorely this sat on fitther's mind, by 
noticing that whenever I used to read in the 
old Bible, on the shelf in the house-ple, 
there, that it opened of itself at the Prodigal 
Son. A thought struck me, mid so I watched, 
and I saw that whenever the old gentleman 
read in it cn Sundays, he was always looking 
there. It was some time before I ventured to 
speak about it ; but, one day when father was 
wondering what could have been Samuel's 
fate, I said, 'Perhaps, father, he will still 
come home like the Prodigal Son in the 
Scripture, and if he does we '11 kill the fatted 
calf for him, and no one will rejoice in it 
more truly than Joseph will.'" 
"When I had said it, I wished I had not 
said it--for father seemed struck as with a 
stake, tie went as pale as death, and I 
thought he would fall down in a fit ; but, at 
last, he burst into a torrent of tears, and, 
stretching out his arms, said,' And if he 
does come he '11 find a father's arms open to 
receive him.' 
".Ah, Sir ! it was hd work to comfort him 
again. I thought he would never have got 
over it again; but, after that, he begml at 
times to speak of Samuel to me of himself, 
and we're had a deal of talk together about 
him. Sometimes father thinks he is dead, 
and sometimes he thinks he is not ; and, true 
enough, of late ye,rs, there have come flying 
rumours from America, from people who have 
gone out there, who have said they have seen 

him there---and that he was a very great 
gentlemanthey were sure it was him. But 
then there was always something uncertain 
in the account, and, above all, father said he 
never could believe that Samuel w,: a great 
'gentleman, and yet never could forgive an 
angry blow, and write home through all these 
years. These things, Sir, pull the old mat 
down, and, what with his other troubles, 
make me tremble to look forward." 
Mrs. XVarilow stopped, for she was sur- 
prised to hear a deep suppressed sob from 
the stranger; and, turning, she saw him 
sitting with his handkerchief before his face. 
Strange ideas shot across her mind. But at 
this moment the old farmer, having finished 
his after-dinner nap, was coming out to seek 
them. hfr. Vandeleur rose, wiped some tears 
from his face, and thanked ]. Varilow for 
her communication. " You cannot imane," 
he said, with much feeling, "how deeply you 
have touched me. You cannot believe how 
much what you have said resembles incidents 
in my own life. Depend upon it, Madam, 
your brother will turn up. I feel strongly 
incited to help in it. We will have a search 
after him, if it be from the St. Lawrence to 
the Red River. If he lives, he will be found ; 
and I feel a persuasion that he will be." 
They now met the old man, and all walked 
into the house. After tea, there was much 
talk of America. Mr. Vandeleur related 
many things in his own history. He drew 
such pictures of American life, and farming. 
and hunting in the woods ; of the growth o{ 
new families, and the prosperous abundance 
in which the people lived; that all were 
extremely interested in his account. Joe sate 
devouring the story with wonder, luxuriating 
especially in the idea of those immense herds 
of cattle in the prairies; and the old man 
even declared that there he should like to go 
and lay his bones. "Perhaps," added he, 
"there I should, some day, find again mv 
Sam. But no, he must be dead, or he woull 
have written. Many die in the swamps and 
from fever, don't they, Sir ?" 
"Oh ! many, many," said Mr. Vandeleur, 
"and yet there are often as miraculous re- 
coveries. For many years I was a Govern- 
ment Surveyor. It was my business to survey 
new tracts for sale. I was the solitary 
pioneer of the population; with a single 
nlan to carry my chain, and to assist me in 
cutting a path throu,h the dense woods. 
I lived in the woods ibr years, for months 
seeing no soul but a few wandering Iudians. 
Sometimes we were in peril from jealous and 
savage squatters ; sometimes were compelled 
to flee betbre the monster grisly bear. I have 
a strange fascinating feeling now of those 
days, and of our living for weeks in the great 
caves in the Vhite Mountains, since become 
the resort of summer tourists, with the glo- 
rious 'Notch' glittering opposite, far above 
us, and above the ancient woods. These 
were days of real hardship, and we often saw 
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their very sites slipped from the world's 
memory. Not long ago, a traveller among 
the barren and waterless mountains of Persia 
came unexpectedly on a mapificent ruh 
standing silent and solitary on a deserted 
plain, with polished stone and broken columns 
strewing the soil all around. It was the 
Tchelminar, the Hall of Pillars, built by the 
Genii, said the Arabs, mnid the lone deserts 
of Merdusht. But history told another tale ; 
,'rod research made plain to. the world that 
there stood the long-lost ruins of royal :Per- 
sepolis, the city of the Great Kingmtlmt there 
stood all its palaces that had survived the 
frenzied torches of Alexander, and the 
wasting decay of Time. 
Look at the wondrous Valley of the Nile ; 
and after the desolation of two thousand 
years, what do we yet see ? A land of ruins ! 
A mass of monuments, reared by Genius for 
eternity; but enduring in their pride and 
completeness only while liberty lasted. The 
queries of Silsily teem with sculptorsnnume- 
rous and busy as swarming bees-carving out 
gigantic monoliths :mSphinxes, 5Iemnons, and 
loropyla--from the solid rock. They retire for 
the night to resume their labour to-morrov ; 
but over that morrow bursts the insatiable 
:Persian. Art, Genius, the whole nation is 
suddenly petrified, as if by enchantment. To- 
day youthe steam-boat travellerstand in 
those quarries, and believe that the morrow of 
two thousand years ago still survives. You 
see the marks of the very tools with which 
Genius wrought; you behold her works in 
various stages ; here a rough-hewn Apis, there 
 finished h[enmon, only awaiting the one last 
blow to detach it from its parent rock. The 
very tracks of the wheels which had come to 
transport the statue to Edfou or to Thebes e 
visible. When Cambyses, flushed with victory, 
stabbed with his own hand the living sacred bull 
Apis, and commtnded the bones of the Pharaohs 
to be beaten with rods, he struck to the heart 
the Genius of the Nile. She could no longer 
make her land and her gods glorious with 
architecture ; for her deities were proscribed, 
and her land was the stranger's. The heart 
of the natio suddenly ceased to beat. Liberty 
as never resuscitated; therefore, Genius 
had expired for ever. 
Even Rome, the iron mistress of the world, 
--the latest and greatest of the universal 
monarclfies, and which seemed to unite in one 
the vitality and power of all her predecessors, 
---even her haughty sons da'ooped on the fall 
of the Capitol, on the capture of the Eternal 
City, on the uncrowning of the Seven-Hilled 
Queen by the barbarians of the North. Two 
thousand marble statues, and palaces not less 
beautiful than countless, stood in her streets, 
--on that dread night, when the Gothic 
trumpet rang through the slumbering city, 
her sons started from their effeminate couches 
only to find themselves slaves. That was 
the last hour of the old :Ronmn Art. No 
nore statues were chiselled, no more pa- 

latial edifices built. The Goth ruled in 
the Capitol, and Genius forsook her old 
shrines. 
As foreign thraldom extinguishes genius 
in  country, social slavery smothers genius 
in the individual, and where there is no breath 
there can be no aspirations. The system o| 
caste--which divides a people into sections 
and different ranks, sternly restricting each to 
station and pursuit--tins at some period or 
other existed more or less stringently in all 
parts of the world. In the early dawn of civi- 
lisation, such a system, viewed in regd to Art 
alone, was indeed advantageous. :Printing was 
then unknown, and letters were a mystery. The 
interchange of ideas and news, which now per- 
meates every corner of society, had then no 
existence. No one knew what was going on 
except in his immediate neighbourhood. In 
such circumstances, the system of caste was 
the most likely to obviate the impediments to 
the preservation nd propagation of know- 
ledge in the arts : for the discoveries made by 
the fathers were thus transmitted directly to 
their children; and the spread of improve- 
ments was comparatively easy among a class. 
all of whose members were bound together by 
community of station and employment. :But 
when knowledge is easy of communication, the 
system becomes pernicious. Knowledge is the 
life-blood of Genius, and must, when it can, 
be spread and circulated. When confined to 
caste of station, Genius droops for the want of 
it. Genius is aspiring, but caste chains it 
immovably to one station. Genius is impulse, 
action; it cannot move in fetters. Pent up 
vithin the walls of conventional rank, Ge- 
nius collapses,her inspirations can only be 
drawn from the atmospheres of boundless 
liberty. 
Conquest and tyranny must ever be short- 
lived. A free state always, in the end, lives 
down a despotism. The latter derives talent 
from one class only, while in the former it 
leaps up from all. Even when Liberty is 
born in blood and nursed on carnage, she is 
the foster child of Genius. The extraordinm T 
development of talent by France during her 
first :Revolution, has no parallel among the 
then despotic powers of the Continent. 
Though the strife was horrible and 
guinary, it summoned every man in France 
to exertion ; 'hile the path to the guillotine 
w trodden smooth by victims, it threw open 
the road to honour, and thousands entered. 
The man who raised hhnself from subaltern 
of artillery to the Imperial throne ; who be- 
held the half of Europe beneath the shadow 
of his sceptre; who wedded the daughter 
of the Csars, and raised around his throne 
a martial galaxy unparalleled in the world's 
histoTwas the offspring of Liberty ; of gory 
Liberty ; such Liberty as makes Genius shine 
forth with preternatural lustrebut only 
develops it h a few at the expense of the 
happiness of the many. 
Happily, here in England, she sheds her 
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A LAY OF LONDON STREETS. 
THE Autumn night is fax" advanced ; 
And as I pass, with hurrying feeg, 
The blind black houses all seem tranced, 
And scarce a living thing I meet; 
Only a beggar shuflng home, 
Or girl that leers and saunters by, 
Or, on a door-step, some poor child 
Sleeping beneath the open sky. 
The dreamy lamp-light on the stones 
Droops, and fades off by sloxv degrees; 
From far night, cellars, mingled tones 
Come like faint sighings out of trees 
Below, the eargh is hush'd; above, 
A waste of empty darkness spreads, 
Drowsing the heavens. Sleep has gorged 
London, the beast of million heads. 
But suddenly I hear a sound--- 
A buzzing murmur, low, yet clear-- 
Of many feet upon the ground, 
And many voices. Then appear 
Lights dancing to and fro, and soon 
A dark mass swells in sight, which, when 
The distance lessens, shakes apart, 
And scatters into throngs of men. 
Amidst them, four night.guardians bear 
A dismal hand-bier, upon which 
I see some locks of wandering hair, 
Like weeds in a neglected ditch ; 
And, lower down, some heaving rags 
(Strapp'd here and there, yet partly fl'ee), 
From which two lean and naked arms 
Toss up, like wrecks upon the sea. 
Time mars u She whom now we call 
A raging tigress, wild for blood-- 
A danger to herself, and all 
Who cross her in her desperate mood-- 
Perhaps had once a fair, smooth face, 
A woman's heart, a human soul ; 
Kept chime with Heaven's eternal laws, 
And blent with music of the whole. 
But poverty was in her home, 
And loveless sights and sounds were there : 
Filth, hunger, cold, were free to roam 
Within those precincts stark and bare. 
She had one only way to 'scape 
The drear monotony of want, 
To lull the heart that ate itself 
And make the world less spectral-gaunt. 
Judge not too harshly of her fault; 
The bitter growth of bitter fate. 
The channel of her life was salt 
With crusted tears; and griefs dull weight 
Found ease within those splendid dens, 
Whence flows the Lethe of the poor, 
And dawns of Eden seem to flush 
Behind the massive swinging door. 
She plunged into a fiery tide, 
Weltering on waves of stinging joy ; 
But now there comes the doleful side ; 
She tastes the terrible alloy :-- 
A wasting fever in the brain, 
A desolation without bound, 
And marble aspects of despair, 
That live in silence, standing round. 

THE METHUSALEI[ PILL. 

lIR. PRATTLES was a poor man. He had a 
wife and a large family dependent on him ; 
and his printing business brought him in only 
a very slender income. His neighbours often 
wondered how he contrived to nmke both 
ends meet. They knew nothing of the 
struggle that went on within the walls 
Mr. Prattles's establishment. The surround- 
ing tradesmen were his customers. He had 
a shrewd notion of business, however. When 
the grocer over the way gave him an order to 
print fifty copies of "Fine Congou at three- 
and-sixpence," he knew very well that the 
grocer down the road wonld soon empower 
him to print bills advertising "Fine Congou 
at three-and-fivepence three farthings :" to 
which would be added the further intelligence 
that "now was the time !" The keener the 
competition in the neighbourhood, the better 
for Mr. Prattles. Among other printing 
orders, lvlr. Prattles one day received a com- 
mand to strike off a thousand labels for "Mr. 
Smith's Universal Pill." No sooner had he 
delivered the first batch of labels, than 
second order was given for five thousand 
more labels; and the second order was im- 
mediately succeeded by a third, a.nd a third 
by a fourth. 
This influx of business surprised lr. 
Prattles; and he began to envy the pros- 
perity of Mr. Smith. Presently it struck 
him that it was no difficult matter to manu- 
facture a pill. But how could he hope t@ 
invent a sto T so plausible as that which en- 
veloped Mr. Smith's pill-boxes. There was 
difficulty here. :5r. Smith had fortified him- 
self in every possible way. He had selected 
the most obscure villages of the country from 
the gazetteer, and had written very charac- 
teristic testimonials from imaginary patients 
residing near these remote localities. His 
pill wasthese spurious documents declared 
an infallible cure for every disease. He 
tacked to his pill the properties of the entire 
pharmacopoeia. :5.Ir. Smith's pill was adver- 
tised to accomplish everything of which medi- 
cal science was capable. The history of 
Smith's Pill was a narrative of blessings con- 
irred upon frail mortality. By the virtues 
of Mr. Smith's Pill John Dobbins of Cwyr- 
ytchcmwll, in Wales, had been cured of a bad 
leg, which had baffled the ingenuity of the 
first surgeons in the country. ]Ir. Smith's 
Pill restored ]V[iss Brown of Briar Cot- 
rage, near Battledore-cum-Shuttlecock, to 
life, when the rattles were in her throat. It 
cured asthma, consumption, water on the 
brain, dropsy and influenza ; it was infallible 
in scarlet fever, yellow jaundice, and blue 
cholera, gout, rheumatism, tic-doloreux, scl- 
atica, locked jaw, and cancer invariably dis- 
appeared from every patient respectively ant[ 
concurrently afflicted with any or all of these 
diseases, after the third box. 
lIr. Smith's ingenuity was not even 
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being refused admission into several merchants' 
counting-houses on account of my "hand," I 
was placed with a wholesale tobacconist in 
Oxford Street, to learn the business. My 
education was at an end, and my penmanship 
tb.ng left to itself, to proceed upon the beau- 
iuL no-.foundation just described, I gradually 
fell into a sort of writing of the very worst 
kind---slow and shapeless, or rapid and il- 
legible, and seldom twice alike. This con- 
tinued through years, under various circum- 
stances of life, till here I am,  tobacconist of 
forty, who can't write his wife's Christian 
name in a manner fit to be read ! 
It may here be asked, by those who con- 
sider this matter of hand-writing in a mecha- 
nical light, whether there is not something 
awkward or unsuitable in the shape of my 
hand d finge, or a certain inflexibility, 
inapt at all neat and curious manipulations ? 
lot so; but the contrary. I inherit from 
my father an artist's hand--not elegant in 
shape, but small, flexible, and having a 
natural, instinct and cunning for any nice 
operations. My f,ther, besides his nmtchless 
"penmanship," was not only a devout ad- 
mirer of Gerard Dow, and all the Dutch 
painters, who finished everything to the 
minutest touch, but often amused himself 
with making copies of some fine etchings 
from these. This I also did, and attained 
such proficiency with my pen in making pen 
and ink drawings that they could scarcely 
be known fi'om copper-plate etchings. I like- 
wise took readily to musical instruments; 
and I did not find the same degree of diffi- 
culty in the manipulation of strings, the 
stopping of "ventiges," or the touching of 
keys, that is common to nearly all beginners. 
I began with ease, and always improved 
rapidly in proportion to finding time to prac- 
tise. I have a turn for cabinet-making, am a 
good plain carpenter (I had almost said 
"cook "), have some skill in practical mecha- 
nics, and the use of all the tools and instru- 
ments, and believe that if I had been a 
dentist I could have taken out a double tooth 
in a manner that would have delighted you. 
But is there no other reason, besides early 
misdirection and cruel treatment, for the in- 
famous scrawl I write ? Is there nothing in 
my nervous temperament and character which 
may account for it, or at least bring in a new 
and important element to the consideration ? 
If my father was a slow, skilful, pains- 
faking, fine-finishing, phl%omatic Dutchman, 
what was my mother ? I shall say briefly, 
that Madam van Ploos was a fiery-spirited 
Spanish ldy, who always very much looked 
down upon my father, and despised his 
"hand." Her parents had made up the 
mtch, she being quite a girl at the time. 
She was my father's opposite in most things. 
She had no patience, no sort of application, 
no natural skill in anything ; she had extra- 
ordinary energies and animal spirits, did 
everything upon impulse, and alternated the 

warmest affections and tenderness with fre- 
quent bursts of fury that sometimes made my 
ither's pen fly clean out of his hand ! 
:But let us now consider a little as to what 
is going on "within." low must come my 
statement of what I feelof my natural 
ordinary sensations, in the act of writing. 
.Iy thoughts, ideas, or in short, the impres- 
sions and opinions I wish to convey upon 
paper, come upon my mind with such a rush 
all at the pit entrance, and all trying at once 
to get through the doort.hat I have abso- 
lutely no patience to male  letter, but rush 
scrawling along, so that it often happens I 
cannot myself read wht I have written, on 
turning to it a few days afterwards. The 
reason is--it is not writing at all, but a set of 
strange marks and cyphers of no system. 
Would any good early teaching have super- 
seded this ? I think, in a great degree, it 
would. It would not'have prevented a rapid 
scrawl, which is the result of a peculiar 
character in mind and temperament; but it 
would have a strong tendency to render the 
scrawl legible. 
The question of how far the character of 
men is to be known by their handwriting, 
involves many very curiou3 and interesting 
considerations. :By some it has been regarded 
as a matter of divination or conjuring ; but in 
any case there is somethin# true to be made of 
it. We see advertisements, from time to tine, 
in the newspapers, offering to divine and 
divulge the character of any unknown person 
whose handwriting is brought to them, at the 
small charge of five shillings per character. 
:By these means men, about to engage in 
partnership, or to have important transactions 
with any one, may know before-hand the 
character of the person with whom they will 
have to do; in like manner lovers may be 
made wise beforehand, and those who have 
secret enemies may be warned and enabled to 
prepare for the worst. Is this all nonsense ? 
Not all; but it is simply pushing, as we 
commonly see, a fact beyond its legitin.mte 
bounds, till. it becomes au absurdity, and no 
fact at all worth a pinch of snuff. 
Sitting in the little back parlour of my shop 
at Knightsbridge, trying the merits of several 
new cases of pipes from Holland, to see how 
they performed, I fell into a long meditation, 
the other day, on this very subject, and, as cloud 
after cloud rose with august placidity into the 
air, and bowed its volume down from the 
ceiling, to expand and disperse itself all over the 
room, it seemed to me that I had elaborated 
and mastered the comprehension of the whole 
of the subject,--though I had lost several. 
customers in consequence, who, I believe, had 
entered my shop, and gone out again, none the 
wiser. 
In the proposition that character can be 
discovered by the handwriting, there is some 
truth, which may be considered under severa 
distinct heads : 
1st. Physiologically. As the nervous system 
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the power of a vice ; but of what use are 
these accomplishments, unless combined, in 
one person, with a Listonian knowledge of 
anatomy, and dexterity in the use of the 
Lisfranc-knife, the gum-fleam, the lancet ? 
Yet all these instruments are committed and 
commended, by the author of Household Sur- 
gery, to the hands of parents and guardi.ns 
(together with the probe, the scalpel, and the 
forceps,) as freely as if they were knives and 
forks--as remorselessly as if their darling 
"younger branches'" little locomotives were 
legs of lamb ! 
We must not, however, forget that cases 
and emergencies do occasi6nally occur in 
domestic life, in which some knowledge of 
medicine and surgery is demanded, and may 
be most effectually put into practice. Such 
are the occasions when "a little knowledge" 
is ot "a dangerous thing," for we may 
thereby mitigate suffering, and even save 
human life. The line of demarcation, how- 
ever, must be drawn between those cases which 
an unprofessional person may deal vith "ro 
tern," and those which it would be dangerous 
for him to meddle with at all. "Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther." Every good 
housewife should know as well how to make 
a poultice as a plum pudding, and whether 
made of bread-and-water, linseed-.meal, bran, 
yeast, treacle, or mustard, she should bear 
in mind the emphatic words of Abernethy, 
"Poultices are either blessings or curses as 
they are well or ill-made." She should have 
some knowledge of embrocations, she should be 
learned in liniments and lotions--hence, with 
hartshorn and oil, opodeldoc, soap-liniment, and 
Goulard rater, her acquaintance should be 
intimate. She should be able to dress a blister, 
put on leeches, apply poor man's plaister, 
bandage a sprain, tbment chilblains, put on 
sticking plaister, and administer other harm- 
less styptics, including burnt and intact rag. 
She might also be allowed to dispense simple 
medicines like senna-tea, naonesia, rhubarb, 
Epsom salts ; but we should strictly prohibit 
her ikom using opiates, mercurial prepara- 
tions, including that eternal "hydrarg." which 
appears at the top of every preliminary pre- 
scription of every routine practitioner, besides 
iodine, and many other potent remedies which 
may be seriously misapplied. It should always 
be remembered that Medicines differ fi'om 
poisons only in their doses, in other words all 
medicine is poison if administered ionorantly 
and in excess. 
For advice and instruction in these harm- 
less helps in need, the lttle work we are now 
considering will be found exceedingly effica- 
cious. It is to the surgical operations it re- 
commends and describes that the force of 
objection is greatest. 
The practice of domestic surgery, ought 
to be exceedingly limited. The idea of 
"Every man his own Surgeon," which we now 
contend against, would be curiously absurd, 
if it were not a problem how far any man 

may be trusted to deal surgically vith hm 
own frame. Our own opinion is, that his 
legitimate agency is extremely contracted, and 
that all conceivable "Hints on Emergencies" 
of that nature are entirely thrown away. We 
candidly confess that we see no objection to 
certain self-surgical operations in which men, 
from long practic% have, more or less, attained 
a certain degree of proficiency. We see not 
the slightest objection to the operation of 
shaving : a man may pare his own nails ; if he 
be blessed with strong nerves, and a stetdy 
hand, he may cut his own corns; and if he 
be a stoic and don't mind ridicule, or being 
mistaken now and then for an escaped convict, 
he nmy cut his own hair ; but we do most 
emphatically protest against his setting his 
own broken thigh, or drawing his own 
teeth, or cupping himself, or reducing the 
fracture of his own arm; or actively trea+- 
ing tetanus instead of hastening to a pro- 
fessional surgeon, and, till then, resolutely 
holding his jaw. Cowper, the poet, vowed, 
that if any son of his ever made himself wings 
and flew from Exeter to Falmouth he would 
be excessively angry with him; the same 
motive for indignation vould exist from pre- 
cisely the same cause towards any person 
who should attempt on his own person any 
of the surgical feats we have named. 
Amateur surgeons shotfld be equally chary 
of their advice and interference with the 
limbs and diseases of their neighbours. They 
should not be appointed Surgeons to the 
household without a regular training ; but in 
some stations and non-medical professions 
that training is necessary. Clergymen living 
in remote districts, who may not have even a 
village doctor to consult in a case of emer- 
gency ; captains on board ships, who may be 
deprived of the services of their medical 
officers ; travellers on land, especially in the 
East: intelligent emigrants taking their families 
into a thinly populated colony, should be pro- 
vided with certain surgical instruments and 
such articles as may be found in every well- 
stored medicine chest. To this extent we 
must enlarge the prescribed boundary, and 
recommend that all such persons should 
acquire as much knowledge of household 
surgery and medicine as they possibly can ; 
there is no secret mystery to unravel, for 
happily, the principles of medical science have 
been so clearly elucidated that any man of 
ordinary intelligence may, with upplication 
and study, soon acquire sufficient knowledge 
to guide him on his way to alleviate human 
suffering, and restore health to the afflicted. 
As a manual, such persons, but such only, will 
find "Household Surgery ; or, Hints on Emer- 
gencies," very useful. 

ready, rice 5s. 6d. neatly ound in 
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public gratification, teople, of all ages and 
conditions, rushed to see him bathe, and 
sleep, and feed; and It. :R. It. had no ob- 
jection. As It. R. H. lay luxuriously winking 
at the striving public, one warm summer 
day, him C-'tNAA distinctly perceived that 
the whole of H. R. H.'s time and energy was 
devoted to the serce of that public. Mm 
CAN.W.aNAS eye, wanderm rouud the hall, 
and observing, there assembled, a number of 
persons labour':ng under the terrible disorder 
of hadng nothing particular to do, and too 
much time to do it in, moistened, as he reflected 
that the whole of H. :R. It.'s life, in giving 
them some temporary excitement, vas an act 
of charity ; was "devoted" (MR. C.alNANA 
has sbce printed these words) "to the pro- 
tection and affectionate care of the sick and 
the afflicted." He perceived, upon the instant, 
that H. R. H. was a Hippopotamus of "unsur- 
passed worth," and he drew up an advertise- 
ment so describing him. 
R. CANN.a.N.k, having brought his project 
thus far on its road to posterity, without 
stumbling over any obstacle in the way, now 
considered it expedient to impart the great 
design to some other person or persons 
who would go hand in hand with him. He 
concluded (having some knowledge of the 
world) that those who had lifted them- 
selves into any degree of notoriety by means 
of H. R. H., would be the most likely (but only 
as best knowing him) to possess a knowledge 
of his unsurpassed worth. It is an instance 
of M. (ANN.a.NA'S sagacity, that he communi- 
cated vith the Milkman who supplies the 
Zoological Gardens. 
The Milkman immediately put down his 
name for ten pounds, his wii's tbr five pounds, 
and each of their twin children for two pounds 
ten. He added, in a spirited letter, addressed 
to MR. CANANA, and a copy of which is now 
before us, "You may rely on my assistance in 
any way, or in every way, that may be useful 
to your patriotic project, of erecting a ]Ionu-. 
ment to the 'Good' Hippopotamus. We 
have not Monuments enough. We want more. 
H.R.H.'s consumption of milk has far ex- 
ceeded, from the first moment of his un- 
wearied devotion of himself to the happiness 
of :Mankind, any animal's with which I am 
acquainted; and that nature must be base 
indeed, that would not vibrate to your 
appeal.' Emboldened by this sympathy, 
:MR. CANANA next addressed himself to 
the :SIeMman, who replied, "This is as it 
should be," and enclosed a subscription of 
seven pounds ten--with a request that it 
might be stated in the published list that the 
number of his house was oE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTr-FOCR B, at the right-hand corner of 
High Street and :Blue Lion Street, and that 
it hal no connexion with any similar estab- 
lishments in the same neighbourhood, which 
were all impositions. 
M. C.NAN. now proceeded to form a 
Committee. The llilkman and the Mealman 

both consente to serve. Also the two Police- 
men usually on duty (under MR. CA'ANA'S 
auspices), in H. :R. H's den; the principal 
Money-taker at the gardens ; the Monkey who, 
early in the season, was appointed (by h[m 
C.N.) to a post on H. R. H's grounds; 
and all the artificers enmloyed (under Mm 
C.NN.NA'S directions), i constructing the 
existing accommodation for H. R. tI's entire 
dedication of his life and means to the consola- 
tion of the afflicted. Still, MR. CANNnNAdeemed 
it necessary to his project to unite in one 
solid phalanx all the leading professional 
keepers of Show Aninmls in and near London ; 
and this extensive enterprise he immediately 
pursued, by circular-letter signed ItAET 
SAFI C.a.NNANA, setting fm'th the absolute 
and indispensable necessity of " raising a 
permanent monument in honour of the Good " 
Hippopotamus, which, while it becomes a 
record of gratitude for his self-sacrifices in the 
cause of charity, shall serve as a guide and 
exmnple to all who wish to become the bene- 
factors of mankbd." 
The response to this letter, was of the most 
gratifying nature. M. WOBWELL'S keepers 
joined the committee; all the keepers at the 
Surrey Zoological, enrolled themselves with- 
out loss of time  the exhibitor of the dancing 
dogs, came forward with alacrity; the pro- 
prietor of "Punch's Opera, containing the 
only sinng dogs in Europe," became a 
Committee-man; and the hoarse gentleman 
who trains the birds to draw carriages, and 
the white mice to climb the tight rope and go 
up ladders, gave in his adhesion, in a manner 
that did equal honour to his head and heart. 
The Italian boys were once thought of, but 
these MR. CANNANA rejected as lov; tbr all 
MR. CANNANA'S proceedings are characterised 
by a delicate gentility. 
The Committee, having been thus consti- 
tuted, and being reinforced by the purveyors 
to the different animals (who are observed 
to be very strong in the cause) held a 
meeting of their body, at which M. CAN- 
NA explained his general views. Ml. 
CANNANA said, that he had proposed to the 
various keepers of Show Animals then pre- 
sent, to festa themselves into that union for 
the erection of a :M:onument to the "Good" 
Hippopotamus, because, laying aside indivi- 
dual jealousies, it appeared to him that the 
cause of that animal of "unsurpassed worth," 
was, in fact, the common cause of all Show 
Animals. There was one point of view (MR. 
CANNANA said) in which the desion they had 
met to advance, appeared to him to be ex- 
ceedingly important. Some Show Animals had 
not done well of late. Pathetic appeals had 
been made to the Public on their behalf; but 
the Public had appeared a little to mistrust the 
Animals  why, he could not imagineand 
their finds did no bear that proportion to 
their expenditure, which was to be desired. 
:Now, here were they, the :Representatives of 
those Show Animals, about, one and all, to 
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speaking only to yourself, your words were 
earnest, though they were not true; xvhy do 
you speak differently to a fellow-creature ?" 
"Fellow creature ! ha ! ha ! What a way 
to talk to a gentleman !" exclaimed the tra- 
veller. "I see how it is, I 'm in for a sermon." 
He soped suddenly. "So, out with it at 
once--sudden death is my motto. I hate 
lingering agouy. Where's your text ?" 
The hermit was silent. They continued 
to chmb the steep. 
"You talk of teaching me to know the 
world ! " continued the traveller. "Why 
you don't know even the rudiments of educa- 
tion in it. We don't have our hearts given 
us to keep them in our pockets, and bring 
out on all occasions ; they are packed up out 
of sight iu a bony case, not to be come at 
easily. You, for example, look as dry and 
harmless as a dead leaf; and I might take 
you and talk to you as part and parcel of the 
woodland scenery, a log of it, I may say--a 
piece of liynum vitce; or perhaps a male 
nymph ; if I stopped here as I wished to do, I 
might talk my heart out to you, and we might 
be ve T sober upon brookwater: by the by, 
do you drink that, and does it give you 
otre ?" 
The hermit paused before an overhanging 
rock. _A_ rude porch overgrown vith passion- 
flowers sheltered the entrance to a cave, and 
under this there was a stone bench placed. 
The traveller sat down. 
"Now, hospitable friend," he said, "can you 
refresh a pilgrim with some hermit's fare ? 
Produce your pumpkins." 
"Presently. But this is not my home. 
First let us " 
"Oh! by all means; first let us see the 
curiosities. This, I suppose, is your museum." 
The hermit with a gTave look passed into 
the cave, and his companion followed. Within 
the cave there was a dim light and an earthy 
smell; across one part of it there hung a 
curtain beside which the hermit stood. 
"What you are now about to see " he 
said. 
The young man interrupted him. "This 
really is too bad. I suppose you've got there 
thirty miles of Nile or Mississippi, rolled up 
in a few yards of paint and canvas. I might 
as well have stepped in out of Piccadilly. 
Spare the lecture. Draw the curtain. Well, 
what's here ? A globe ? Pooh, man, I 
learned the globes at school. Odd, though, 
certainly." And the young man approached 
the spectacle quite silently. It .was a simple 
globe, revolting slowly, without visible sup- 
port, suspended in the air, and all a-ound it 
the air glittered with a strange, inexplicable 
mist. The mist spread rapidly throughout 
the cave, enveloping the hermit and the 
traveller; but through it the revolting globe 
appeared to shine with new distinctness. 
The traveller had some fear to conceal, for it 
appeared to him that on that little orb the 
land was land, the rocks were rocks, the seas 

were seas, although incomprehensibly minute. 
The glitter of the little seas attracted him, 
but as he gazed on any spot it grew. tits 
eye was fixed with terror. Waves grew 
under it. He knew no more about the 
cavern, or the hermit, or the wondrous mist ; 
there were but two things present to his 
mind, himself and the great panting oceaIr 
underneath a hot bright sun. A boa vith 
spread sails floated by so close before him, 
that he drew back suddenly  if o stand out 
of its path. Sailors were in it, one was jesting 
with his wife ; their child, a blue-eyed flaxen- 
headed little man of five years old, was play- 
ing at the stern, and dabbled with his rosy 
fingers in tile water. Suddenly he lost his 
balance, there was a splash, a cryanother 
cry, the mother's--and the father leapt into 
the sea to save hin. Our traveller strains 
forward with a beating heart, they struggle 
vainly ; lie will leap in to the rescue, but an 
unknown power binds him, as a nightmare, 
and he stands motionless, and can only turn his 
eyes away. When next he looks, there is no 
ocean, but the little globe revolving in its 
mist. 
"How it glistens---glares at us. It is too 
much : drop tle curtain, hermit ! " 
The hermit draws the curtain, and they are 
together in the cave again. "I have been eating 
wild grapes in the wood, mid made myself a 
vision," said the traveller, " or were you 
playing tricks vith ether vapour ? Pooh, 
fi-iend ! I have breathed chloroform a dozen 
times; I am not .to be cheated with mere 
druggery." 
"Shall I explain ?" asked the hermit. 
"Certainly---confess." 
"When I was a young man," said the 
hermit, "indolent and careless, I soon thought 
that I had seen the world. 2kll its excite- 
ments were rnn through, and I felt wearied ; 
I was what the French pronounce las, just 
as you are now." 
"Just as I am. Yes, very good. A strong 
comparison." 
"And so I said to myself, ' I will abjure the 
world. For all purposes of amusement, it is 
a failure.'" 
"For all purposes of amusement it is a 
failure !" echoed tle traveller. 
"I had read all the novels" (the traveller 
groaned), "seen all the exhibitions, knew what 
were the stock-themes in the newspapers, and 
I thirsted after something new." 
"And thirsting vainly," said the traveller, 
"you shrivelled up into the dry thing I now 
behold." 
"Pardon me," said the hermit, "I did not 
thirst vailly. I betook myself to antiquities, 
there found the novelty I required in studying 
black letter. I bought books of magic, and 
became " 
"Upon my word, I honour you," the tra- 
veller once more interrupted. "You fell back 
upon the forgotten wisdom of our ancestors. 
Wore a white waistcoat, did you not ? You 
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ground yourself in the Disraeli-Smyth- 
:Manners mill, and came out a Young 
Eulander. 
'" No ; I grew a beard. I learned the secret 
of the Egorptian sorcerer ! " 
"What ! the blot of ink, the little boy, the 
sweeper, the cup of coffee, the sultan in his 
camp, and the anything and anybodiy you ask 
to see that is going on or existing in any part 
of the world, presented to your wondering 
eyes in the black magic of a blot of ink ?" 
"Precisely." 
"For a full account of which see "--con- 
tinued the lively visitor---" neither the cabala, 
nor any other mysterious volume of antiquity, 
but Lane's ' Moder Egyptians.' " 
"But mine is not a shining blot of ink. It 
is as you have seen, a globe." 
"Ah, we live in an age of improvements. 
Iagic is done much better now than it was 
in the times of the lIagi. I 'd back DSbler 
against Trismegistus any day." 
"Mine, " continued the hermit, "is simply 
a mimic world. Whatever pm't you gaze 
upon will grow under your eyes, mad you 
will see whatever may be taking place in 
that spot at that moment. The condition of 
possession was, that I must abide by nay 
seclusion from the world; the spell would 
bind me to it." 
"All the better. Well ? "--- 
"Well, I came hither, put my globe where 
you have seen it, fixed my hermitage close by. 
_41 ! alas !" 
"O bother ! ,,qy alas " 
"I find I was mistaken, traveller. I study 
the globe mad find I did not know the world, 
as I pretended. I see a thousand things in it 
that tempt me to rush out of my seclusion, and 
to join my labour to the labour of nay fellows; 
and when I try to fly, the spell retains me. 
I see that there is need of earnest speak- 
ing, hearty action, stirring love;speech, 
action, and love I have renounced; to me 
the world is made a hermit's toy, and I am 
miserable." 
"A worse reason for misery I never heard," 
the traveller said, laughing. "As for your 
globe it's just a newspaper, a sort of illus- 
trated jouuml. Well, now I understand the 
thing, we 'il dip into it again, and this time 
take it easily. Let me sharpen the point of 
my cane. There, friend, there's an exhibiting 
rod. Point where you please, and let us both 
look at the same thing. You shall show me 
some of the things that grieve you. tteigho !" 
The traveller here yawned prodigiously; the 
hermit again drew aside the curtain. Pre- 
sently he touched a point upon ehe elobe, and 
not precisely finding what he mean to show 
moved the cane slowly. As the pictures 
grew and faded, the traveller, with some im- 
patience beat his foot upon the ground. 
"Pooh," said he, "bog and wte. I have 
seen better dissolving 4ews at the Polytechnic. 
Yes, now you stop, I see what you are at. 
Paddies and pigs more than half naked 

children, a mud hut with a hole for a door 
and a hole for a window, and one room inside 
for the pig-sty, parlour, bedrooms, drawing- 
room, and kitchen, lIy dear fellow, that is 
Ireland, one of the most hackneyed and tire- 
some of all subjects. As an ]I.P., I have 
read blue-books for a new excitement;read 
Lord Devon's Commission, heard everlasting 
speeches, spoken myself, know facts and 
figures. Oh, it's too bad; indeed it is! I 
know, out of speeches in parliament, precisely 
what that hut contains. _h_ kettle (that's to 
boil potatoes in), just a few plates, a heap of 
straw and a bench." 
" You know that ?" said the hernfit. 
"To be sure I do. IIere axe statistics for 
you, from Sir Robert Pcel's speech on the 
Irish famine. In these mud cabins, or mud 
sheds, without a second room ;--places unfit for 
human habitation, and which rather compro- 
mised the character of pigs, who happened to 
be joint tenants--there lived forty-seven per 
cent. of the inhabitants of Donegal, ditto of 
Leitrim and Roscommon; fifty per cent. of 
Sligo men, and fifty-two of Galway; fity-tive 
per cent. of Limerick folks, and fifty-six per 
cent. of Cork and Clare ; ixty-two per cent. 
of the inhabitants of Iayo, and sLxty-six per 
cent. of the inhabitants of Kerry." 
"You know that " said the hermit. 
"To be sure I do. And glad enough the 
people are to have even these mud huts, and 
chance enough there is of an eviction even 
from them. Fifty thousand families were 
turned out of such homes in 1849, unable to 
pay rent." 
"The little rent that it must be !" 
"The little rent! You undertake to tell 
me o the world. Why, my good man, the 
people bid against each other recklessly to 
get a holding. If they get a bit of ground 
and plant potatoes, they can eat them. If they 
have no land, they can have no potatoes, and 
they cannot eat. Men are knoaa to have bid 
six times more for a small bit of land than 
the mnount that could be got from it by the 
most skilful management. See Iill's Poli- 
tical Economy. O pooh, vhy I am teaching 
yoe the world." 
"They cannot pay this rent ?" 
"Pay it! They pay all their surplus, and 
they owe the re, and are of course always 
liable to eviction. If a windfall comes, it pays 
arrears of rent. N-othing can better them, so 
they are reckless, and ve laugh at them for 
!their improvidence." 
" Why do they bid so recklessly ?" 
Sx hungry mouths are offering against 
each other fitfne prices for a plateful of 
potatoes." 
" But aa-e they not hot-blooded reckless 
Celts, do you not think ?" 
"Ah, you mean satire, but I '11 answer 
plainly. Facts, history, are all clear against the 
theory of au inherent perverseness in the Irish 
race. The Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1850 
refers you, my dear fellow, to witnesses from 
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threads from papillae or nipples, placed at the 
hinder pal of their body. The thread, when 
it leaves them, is a glutinous liquid, which 
hardens on exposure to the air. It has been 
found that, by squee'Ang a spider, and placing 
the finger against its papillm, the liquid of 
which the thread or silk is made may be 
drawn out to a great length. 
hi. Rcaumur, the rival experimentalist to 
:5I. Bon, discovered that the papillm are 
formed of an immense number of smaller 
papillm, from each of which a minute and 
distinct thread is spun. He asseed that, 
with a microscope, he counted as many as 
seTenty distinct fibres proceeding from the 
papillm of one spider, and that there -ere 
many more threads too minute and numerous 
to compute. He jumped to a result, how- 
ever, that is sufficiently astonishing, namely5 
that a thousand distinct fibres proceed from 
each papillm; and there being five large 
papillm, that every thread of spider's silk is 
composed of at least five thousand fibres. In 
the heat of that enthusiasm, with which the 
microscope filled speculative minds in the 
beginning of last century,  Leuwenhoek 
ventured to assert that a hundred of the 
threads of a full-grown spider were not equal 
to the diameter of one single hair of his beard. 
This assertion leads to the astounding arith- 
metical deduction, that if the spider's threads 
and the philosopher's hair be both round, ten 
thousand threads are not bigger than such 
a hair; and, computing the diameter of a 
thread spun by a young spider as compared 
with that of an adult spider; four millions of 
the fibres of a young spider's web do not 
equal a single hair of M. Leuwenhoek's beard. 
The enthusiastic experimentalist must have 
suffered horrible martyrdom under the razor, 
with such an exaggerated notion of his beard 
as these calculations must have given him. 
A clever writer, in Lardner's Cyclopmdia, 
notices these measurements, and shows that 
hi. Leuwenhoek went ikr beyond the limits 
of reality in his calculation. 
:M:. Bon's collection of spiders continued 
to thrive; and, in due season, he found that 
the greater number of them had completed 
their cocoons or bags. He then dislodged the 
bags from the paper boxes ; threw them into 
warm water, and kept washing them until 
they were quite free from dirt of any kind. 
The next process w to make a preparation 
of soap, saltpetre, and gum-arabic dissolved 
in water. Into this prepm-ation the bags 
were thrown, and set to boil over a gentle fu'e 
for the space of three hours. When they 
were taken out and the soap had been rinsed 
from them, they appeared to be composed of 
fine, strong, ash-coloured silk. Before being 
carded on fine cards, they were set out for 
some days to dry thoroughly. The carding, 
according to hi. Bon, was an easy matter; 
and he affirmed that the threads of the silk 
he obtained were stronger and finer than 
those of the silk-worm, hi. lraumur, how- 

ever, who was dispatched to the scene of 
hi. Bon's investigations by the Royal Academy 
of :Paris, gave a different version of the 
matter. He found, that whereas the thread 
of the spider's bag will sustain only thirty- 
six grains, that of the silkworm will support 
a weight of two drachms and a half--or four 
times the weight sustained by the spider- 
thread. Though 1I. Bon was certainly an 
enthusiast on behalf of spiders, M. Reaumur 
as undoubtedly had a strong predilection in 
favotu" of the bombyx; and the result of 
these contending prejudices was, that hi. 
Bon's investigations were overrated by a 
few, and utterly disregarded by the ma- 
jority of his countrymen. He injured him- 
self by rash assertions. He endeavoured to 
make out that spiders were more prolific, 
and yielded a proportionably larger quantity 
of silk than silkworms. These assertions 
were disproved, but in no kindly spirit, by 
hi. Reaumur. To do away with the impres- 
sion that spklers md their webs were ve- 
nomous, hi. Bon not only asserted, with 
truth, that their bite was harmless, but he 
even went so far as to subject his favourite 
insect to a chemical analysis, and he succeeded 
in extracting from it a volatile salt which he 
christened hiontpelier drops, and recom- 
.mended strongly as an efficacious medicine 
in lethargic states. 
hi. Bon undoubtedly produced, from the silk 
of his spiders, a material that readily absorbed 
all kinds of dyes, and was capable of being 
worked in any loom. Vith his cardedspider's 
silk the enthusiastic experimentalist wove 
gloves and stockings, which he presented to 
one or two learned societies. To these pro- 
ductions several eminent men took particular 
exceptions. They discovered that the fineness 
of the separate threads of the silk detracted 
from its lustre, and inevitably produced a 
fabric less refulgent than those woven from 
the silkworm, hi. Reaumur's mos conclusive 
fact against the adoptiou of spider's silk as an 
article of manufacture, was deduced fl'om his 
obs .rvations on the combativeness of spiders. 
He iscovered that they had not arrived at 
th tare of civilisation when conmunities find 
it most o the general advantage to live on 
terms of mutual amity and confidence ; on the 
contrary, the spider-world, accordi,g to 
Reaumur (we are writing of a huudred and 
forty years ago), was in a continual state of 
warfarenay, not a few spiders were habitual 
cannibals. Having collected about five thou- 
sand spiders (enough to scare the most 
courageous old lady), /I. Reaumur shut them 
up in companies varying in number from fifty 
to one hundred. On opening the cells, after 
the lapse of a few days, "vhat was the horror 
of our hero," as the graphic novelist writes, 
"to behold the scene which met his gaze!" 
Where fifty spider happy and full of life, 
had a short time before existed, only about 
two bloated insects now remained--they htd 
devoured their fellow spiders ! This horrible 
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North-country settlement, cut off by barren 
land and rocky ranges, &ore near contact with 
smaller stations, until they lmshed on beyond 
them. I-Ie and his friends had built a stone 
chapel, from which on Sundays the powe*ful 
voice of Father Gabriel might be heard ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, something in the 
manner of a Presbyterian of Cromwell's day. 
I-Ie discontinued this practice when a dis- 
senting minister reached the district a fev 
years after my arrival. This chapel was very 
like a barn, roofed with wood slabs or shingles; 
being the only stone building in the district, 
it used to be very much admired. During 
service there were sometimes fifteen or twenty 
horses, with a fair share of side-saddles, tied 
up in waiting, belonging to families who had 
ridden ten and even twenty miles, to service. 
But they were seldom allowed to return any 
great distance without sharing the hospitality 
of the elders. 
I made the acquaintance of one of tim sons, 
(the old man had twelve children, and twice 
that number of grandchildren) at a Kangaroo 
hunt, and we became intimate, as he was 
always asking questions about England, 
glish farming, English sports, and I was 
glad to learn ]3ushmanship, in which Kit 
Gabriel was a perfect master. One day he 
asked me over to a shearing feast. We had 
to cross a country, which I will describe, 
because it is a fair specimen of the grand but 
monotonous scenery of Australia. I love 
Australia; there I spent my happiest days, 
triumphing over the ill-fortune that drove 
me from England; there I found friends of 
the warmest and truest ; there I quaffed deep 
the cup of hospitality, and fomd no dregs. 
With that bright land are associated the 
memory of cheerful days of toil and nights of 
harmless revelling, of delicious gallops over far 
rolling plains, of slow-pacing rides through 
miles of silent forest, of thought-inspiring 
reveries, within sight and sound of the broad 
calm waters of the Pacific. ]ut although I 
can recal scenes of horrid grandeur, worthy 
of the pencil of Salvator, and of wild joyous 
beauty, to which even the imagination of a 
Turner or Danby could scarcely do justice, 
I must own that the sameness of the scenery 
for hundreds of miles, and, still more, the 
sameness of the evergreen foliage, except in 
the tropical zones, and the absence of perfect 
cultivation, rende the greater part of Aus- 
stralia inferior in natural bemty, and the 
ower of calling up pleasing associations, to 
he districts of England, where wild scenery 
and high cultivation may be viewed at one 
glance beneath a summer or autumnal sun. 
As, for instance, in Derbyshire, with its rose- 
covered cottages and wood-crovned hills; in 
ottinghamshire, with its trim farms and 
forests of old oak; in Gloucestershire, with 
its green valleys streaked vith silver streams, 
where even the fulling mill and the factory, 
become picturesque. And then, again, Aus- 
tralia has no ,Past :but she has a luture, 

and it should be tle endeavour ot every 
colonist to make that Future read well. 
]3ut to return to my ride. Our way lay 
over a hard sand-track; on one side, a river, or 
rather chain of pools; on the other, steep hills 
(Colonially, rid.qes), covered with AustrMian 
linea beautiful tree, with excellent qualities 
for working freely, with a colour and smell 
like sandal-wood, but useless ibr house use, as 
it breeds vermin. After an hour, we turned 
up stony ridges, thiMy sprinkled with iron- 
barktrees for three miles, until the range 
broke off short, in sight of a broad creek, 
which we forded, and, leaving the river, rode 
over undulating ground, timbered with box 
and iron-bark; then over a thickly-wooded, 
sandy, scrubby ridge, at the end of which our 
course lay ibr a mile through an open box 
forest, beautifully grassed, like an English 
meadow, which opened upon a splendid 
plain, as thinly dotted with trees as a noble- 
man's park, which extended almost as far as 
the eye could reach, until, just on the horizon 
before us, appeared a dark boundary line, 
formed by a dense forest. ]3ut after riding 
several miles, during which we were con- 
stantly, but almost imperceptibly, descending, 
we came to a river never known to fail. 
It was in a valley, intersected by this river. 
that Father Gabriel's settlement lay. Soon 
we could hear the lowing of the heifers, 
answered by their calves in the home-station 
pens ; the swash-swashing of an oxen-driven 
threshing-maclfine, a recent investment of the 
patriarch's ; and presently, amid other farm- 
yard sounds, the shrill moaning of a fiddle. 
I don't know which was most pleasant and 
homelike. A lot of horses, still hot, with 
saddle-marks, in a paddock; two young 
fellows and a girl in a naakin habit, cantering 
in front of us; and a lot of men, washed, 
shaved, and in holiday costume, gave notice ot 
the gathering. 
A young Bushman, in his broad-leaved hat, 
with two yards of taffeta flying; his brown, 
intelligent face, hair, beard, and moustaehios 
neatly trimmed; blue or red woollen shirt, 
loose trousers, broad belt; seated like a 
centaur on his half-bred Arab ; is, perhaps, as 
picturesque a figure as you may see anywhere 
in a voyage round the world. On this after- 
noon, not one but some dozen such, were at 
the gathering. 
We passed the chapel, and came in sight of 
the house, planted on a declivity, in sight of 
the river, but out of reach of winter's floods : 
a composite building, which first consisted of 
a mere hut and garden; then grew, by 
addition, to a good, six-roomed, one-storied 
cottage, of sawn boards, with glazed windows, 
a verandah all round, covered with beautiful 
creepers, eventually increased by a large 
double room of stone, the work of the stone- 
mason colonist, who, having easy-working 
material within reach, thus paid off a debt to 
Father Gabriel. It was most comfortable, 
convenient, and capacious as a barrack ; but 
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English face, whether from the north or south ; 
that I almost wonder you could ever find 
heart to leave home, especially as people 
were not crowding out as they are now, 
fancying fortunes are to be picked up on 
the beach ?" 
"Why, that's true, it was a wonder ; I 'm 
astonished, although I'vc never been sorry 
since my son lalph helped me to fell the first 
tree ; but the fact is, I came for the only 
reason that a man ever ought to leave his 
country, to my thinkingmbecause I was going 
down hill fast, with a long family coming, and 
in an evening sitting over the fire, trdng to 
make out what would be left after rent was 
paid, I-used to think I could see a gaol or a 
workhouse in the hot coals" 
The Patriarch then told me his story, 
which I will tell to the reader in another 
paper. 

A GERMAN PICTURE OF THE 
SCOTCH. 
SoE notion of what stands for an English- 
man on the Continental stage was conveyed 
to our readers in the "-last number of our first 
volume; we are now enabled to add a few 
faint lines of such a portrait of Scotchmen, 
as obtains currency and credence amongst the 
Germans. 
A new play was, about the time we were 
vn-iting the ibrmer acicle, produced at the 
rincipal theatre of Vienna. The scene is 
id in St. Petersburgh ; the real hero is a 
little animal, known to dog-fanciers as a 
Scotch terrier; but the nominal chief cha- 
racter is a banker from Glasgow, named 
Sutherland. He. had f-ailed in his native 
place, but in lussia he became a great man ; 
ibr he vas the favourite money-dealer of the 
Empress Catherine. 
We all know the strenh of a Scotch con- 
stitution, but we also know the severity of 
a St. :Petersburgh winter: yet Ir. Suther- 
land presents himself to his audience, amidst 
the fl'ozen scenery of that ice-bound city, 
in what is believed abroad to be the re- 
gular everyday costume of a citizen of 
Glasgow; namely a kilt, jack boots and a 
cocked hat, with a small grove of funereal 
feathers. Mr. Sutherland, despite his scanty 
nether costume, appears to be in excel- 
lent health and spirits, I-le has thriven so 
-ell in the world-that, in accordance with a 
tolerably correct estimate of the Caledonian 
national character, his relations at home 
begin to pay court to him aud to send him 
presents. -One indulges hint with the lero 
of the piece;the small, ugly, irate, suutt', 
quadruped before mentioned. The Pnnker 
takes it with a good-hunoured "Pish !" 
little dreaming of the important part the 
little wretch is destined to play. He-had 
scarcely received the gift when the Em- 
press passes by, sees the dog, and desires to 
possess it, while the grateful Sutherlmd is 

too glad to be able to gratif.v a royal caprice 
at so lght a cost. 
She, in the fervency of her gratitude, named 
the dog after the donora great compli- 
ment. 
Alas ! one day, the dog, who had eaten too 
plentifully of zoobrrne (chicken tewed with 
truffles), was eized with apoplexy and died ; 
though not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned by the prime minister, a piece of 
whose leg he had digested the day before. 
The Empress sighed  more over the loss of 
her dog, than she would have done for that of 
the minister. The one might have4een ely 
replaced; she knew at least twenty waitin 
open-mouthed for the vacancy. But who 
could replace her four-footed friend !--he 
mourns him as a loss utterly irreparable. 
She orders the greatest mark of affectionate 
respect it is possible to show to be performed 
on the dead terrier. 
The scene changes; it is night. The 
fortunate banker is seated at dessert, after an 
excellent dinner of "mutton rosbif," and "hot- 
a-meale pour-ridges, and pattas," ixdispensa- 
ble to a North Briton; his legs are crossed, his 
feet rest upon a monstrous fender, which he 
takes care to inform us he ha received from 
:England, as he sits sipping his "sherri port 
bier," and soliloquising pleasantly over the 
various chances of his life. tie is just about 
to finish his evening with some "croc," the 
English name for the pleasant invention of 
Admiral Grogram; his servant enters, to 
announce that the chief executioner with a file 
of soldiers have just dropped in, to say a word 
on a nmtter of business iom the Emprea 
The awful functionary, on stalking htto the 
room, exclaimed, "I am come--" 
"Well I see you are," replied the Banker, 
trying to be facetious, but teling like a man 
with a sudden attack of ague. 
"By comnmnd of the Empress !" 
"Long may she live !" ejaculates Suther- 
land, heartily. 
"It is really a very delicate affair." says 
the executioner ; who, like the French Sam- 
son, is a humane man ; "and I do not know 
how to break it to you." . 
"Oh, pray. don't hesitate. What would you 
like to take ?" asked the Banker, spilling the 
grog he tried to hand to the horrid fun.ctionm5; 
tom sheer fright. 
The Envoy shakes his head grimly. "It is 
what we must all come to some day," he adds, 
after a short pause. 
"What is ? In IIeaven's name do not keep 
me longer in suspense !" crie the Banker, 
his very visible knees lutocking together with 
agonising rapidity. 
"I have been sent," answers the awful 
messenger ; again he stops--look compas- 
sionately at his destined victim. 
"Well !" 
"By the Empress " 
" I know !" 
"To have you " 
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respect to himself; and, haing removed 
TeOra to another of his wives, he ordered his 
son Waipata to give her a beating over the 
shoulders every day with a whip made of 
strips of dogskin. 
low, the youth did not dare to disobey; 
but as he had the utmost repugnance to strike 
this young girl, he contrived to administer 
the blows in a way not to give the slightest 
pain--in fact, after a few mornings, TeSra 
ceased to shed tears at the indigfity, but only 
held doa her head, and smiled amidst her 
blushes. She even, after a few days, entered 
into conversation with him, during the beating, 
on the subject of her conversion to Christianity. 
The king was not long h finding out how 
he was again cheated, lie sent his son off to 
a distant hunting-ground, with orders not to 
speak for three months and three days ; and 
then sat himseff down to consider what cruelty 
he should inflict upon TeSra. He could not 
condescend to raise his hand against her, 
considering it beneath his dioity as a king 
and a valiant warrior ; but after mature re- 
flection, he resolved to wound her in another 
way. With this view, he ordered her into 
his presence and made her dance, amidst her 
deep sighs and lamentations, while he played 
upon the doleful flute, in its loudest and most 
discordant tones, in celebration of his triumph 
over her noble-spirited father. 
Having gratified his remorseless love of 
vengeance, he betook himself to a wood at 
some distance, and seating himself at the foot 
of a tree, began to smoke and meditate on all 
that had occurred before he became king of 
lIokau; till gradually he fell into a train 
of speculations on his present state, and laid 
plans for provoking fresh hostilities with the 
)Vaikatotos, in the hope of ultimately sub- 
jugating them under his owx rule, or else 
driving them away, and seizing upon their 
country. The sun had now set, and his pipe 
was laid aside, l_t he still continued occupied 
with these thoughts. 
The tree beneath which the king was sitting 
commanded a treble prospect. ere was the 
dark forest itself, with its great trunks, its 
winding ways, deep nooks, and down-sweeping. 
masses of ttfick, broad-leaved foliage; ana 
there was an open space on the left, that led 
downwards to a grassy glen, covered with 
rich beds of the greenest grass, over which, 
at intervals, lay clusters of the tea-tree shrub 
in full bloom, and the crimson fuchsia, over- 
run by a creeper with little white, bell-shaped 
bloomu, the glen terminating in several 
vistas oI vild loveliness and changeful colour 
in the fading light. To the right, there was 
a largc bre:tk in the forest, through which an 
undulating sweep of land appeared, clothed 
with numerous armies of feather-leaved ferns, 
of red and of russet hue, that stood in separate 
divisions, over which continually went flutter- 
ing a number of black and white moths, like 
bean-flovers dancing adrift on the wind ; and 
beyond the curling crests of the dense arrays 

of these vegetable warriors, stretched away 
long swamps of tohi-toi grass, fl;mked by a 
dark wall of bulrushes, till the. swamp reached 
the foot of a range of lofty indigo-shaded 
mountains--over the heads of which, pale 
blue and grey mountains were seen,--over 
whose heads again, snow-white tops and 
peaks were just visible, mingled with soft 
clouds and filmy vapours. 
Let it not be supposed that the mind of the 
king was at all occupied with tiffs beautiful 
scenery ; he had ofly chosen this spot as his 
favourite smoking and meditating seat, on 
account of its distance from any ah, and the 
little chance of being disturbed. But now, as 
the shades of evening were coming on, he 
prepared to depart ; for, though a thoroughly 
valiant warrior, and also one of the bravest 
of men i his mind, considering the amount 
of his superstitious belief, he shared a portion 
of the alarm common to all his nation at any 
prospect of being left alone in the dark. 
Before he rose, however, he took up his flute, 
performed his usual tune of triumph upon it, 
and, being in a state of considerable elasticity 
of spirit, finished with a long insulting squeal 
a despicable quavering of the doleful in- 
strument, expressive of his splenetic scorn 
and contempt for the memory of the dead 
king, Te lPomar. As he concluded, however; 
and before he had a-isen from his seat, the 
last pa of the strain, or rather, the vile 
squealing, vas repeated by the forest echoes 
then by the echoes from the glen, each 
time th certain modifications_--then from 
the vistas beyond the glenthen, from the 
undulating land, with its armies of ferns 
still vith gradations that had now become 
harmonioustill finally, the echoes took it up 
from va'ious pars of the distant mountains, 
and gradually modulated and swelled into a 
noble strain of music. It was grand, martial, 
and solemn, like the lofty death-march of 
some great hero. 
Ta6nui sat listening with a puzzled expres- 
sion of awe. The ma-ch vas not repeated ; 
all around was silent, lie did not know what 
to understand, nor what he should fear. Y, 
somehow or other, he associated it with the 
ttme of triumph he had just been playing, 
and consequently with the memory of Te 
lPomar. Should he fear any one dead, whom 
he had defied and overthrown while living ? 
No :and yet,the dead were often able to 
come back, and then they were teu (sacred), 
or at all events able to do harm, and particu- 
larly when the air was getting dark. 
It was now twilight, and as the king had 
no means immediately at hand of procm'ing a 
lighted stick, without the protection of which 
no lYIokaurie likes to be out at night alone, 
he started up, and strode out of the forest. 
He had not proceeded far, before he became 
ashamed of his recnt discomposure of mind, 
and proportionately indignant at the cause. 
Recovering himself with a scornful toss of the 
head, he presently arrived at the opinion that 
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you the letter when we get home) ' he put 
two balls through my hat; but I fetched him 
down with one of my snap shots, without 
putting the gun to my shoulder, as he looked 
round a tree. You mind, hoggy, how I 
used to knock the rabbits that way, holding 
the gun across my knees; but there's no 
rabbits here, nor game worth speaking of, 
which is a great pity; but perhaps it is all 
for the best.' Then he went to tell how he'd 
got a fifty-acre grant and a small lot of cattle, 
and had made money by lfis wages and by 
attending to the great hl:r. L-----'s herd of 
breeders, and had bought grants of land from 
drinking fellows; and. what a good country it 
was for all kinds of live stock; and what a 
profit wheat paid, the government wanting 
such a quantity of meal for the prisoners; an 
how land could be had on grit by a farmer 
with some money; and how drunken many of 
the people were, and how well sober people got 
on ; for, says he, Ive gven up dnnk, M%gy, 
ever since I got my liberty !' Then he asked 
after his old friends, and even the game- 
keeper, hoping he had got over that clout; 
and aider his old master, that was me, and 
vished Master Bowsted, a wild young gen- 
tleman that used to go poaching with Tom, 
might think of coming out; and then he 
gave a list of prices of cattle and sheep, and 
wages; and ended by saying he had sent 50/., 
to be paid through the Durham bank, to 
M:ister Gabriel, that's me, for the passage 
of his wife and family; and if he did not hear 
this time, he should not write no more, but 
give it up for a bad job. And, sure enough, 
ttu-ee days after came a notice that the money 
had come. 
" Well, we spelled it over again and again ; 
the two lads wept, and so did my wife; 
mid I could scarcely help weeping myself, to 
think what a comfort it would have been to 
poor hi:ogo-y Birkenshaw if she had lived, and 
to think, too, what a help and warning this 
letter seemed. Well, I got on my nag, and 
took a turn round the farm, just to give me 
time to consider what or whether I should say 
any thing about emigrating to my wife. The 
time was come for me to make up my mind. 
Tom Birkenshaw's letter had turned the scale 
with me; but when I looked round, and saw in 
the distance the spires of the cathedral that 
had so often been a glad sign of home near, 
after a long absence, my heart almost failed me. 
The thought of a farewell for ever to the 
country and the county and the parish where 
I was born ; of seeing no more the fields in 
which I had laboured and sported for nearly 
forty years, seemed indeed a draught too 
bitter. Then, again, I recalled my present 
position, sliding surely, in spite of my strug- 
gles, in spite of my clingings to every twig of 
stay--down, down to ruin ; and my heart was 
hardened for any change that offered fair 
hopes of an honest living. 
"At length, my mind was made up:  
would speak to my wife that very evening, 

and find whether she would cross the seas, or 
fight it out with poverty at home. With 
this resolution I rode back, firmer in my 
saddle than I had been for many a day. It 
was dusk, and supper laid out: they were 
waiting for me for prayers ; it was my second 
son Barnard's turn to read a chapter. My 
wife (it was not her custom) went herseli 
fetched the Bible, a lighted candle, and, 
putting her finger on a place, said to Barnard, 
in a voice that sounded as if she was swal- 
lowing her tears, ' T]ere, read there,' and the 
boy read : 
"' :Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father's house, unto a land that 
I will shew thee.' 
"Then I looked at her and with a sad and 
serious smile, her eyes a.nswered me, and I 
knew we were agreed. 
"The next day we began to prepare for 
our long journey. Weary work it was and 
painful, deciding what to take and what to 
sell. Many a treasure was sacrificed; old 
oak presses, chairs, and bedsteads, that had 
belouged to our family for centuries, had 
to go under the auctioneer's hammer. But 
we went at the work with a vill, and 
cleared away wholesale. We, who were old 
and the full-grown, were sad; bu the 
children played and enjoyed the confusion, 
which made us still sadder. 
"Having chosen what furniture would be 
useful, as well as what would take up little 
room and sell for nothing, and made a careful 
muster of tools and agricultural inlplements, 
half of which turned out useless, I selected 
three of my finest yearling bulls, and made a 
baiter of other stock for a cart and a blood 
stallion. 
"The sorest trial was the day of sale, and 
the remarks of my friends and neighbours. 
:No criminal was ever considered more a 
doomed man; and on looking back, I oien 
wonder how I had courage to persevere. I 
got rid of my farms at a great sacrifice ; but 
having made up my mind to go, I thought the 
sooner I was gone the better. 
"The only parties who would join me i= 
emigrating were two young men, smal: 
farmers, Granby's father and Will Black- 
wood, who was killed by the Blacks near 
where we stand ; he's buried by the chapel, 
but you can see the mounds where we covered 
over the savages. Budge and Grundy followed 
us two years afterwards. It was only those 
very hard up that would think of crossing 
the sea. 
"As for the Squires they were very angry ; 
they did not like the example set to tenants, 
and abused me as if I had been a deserter 
or a traitor. Emigration was not in fashion 
as it is now. 
"Of friends of my own standing, one did 
not like the sea, another thought times would 
mend, another was getting ready when his 
wife stopped him, and so they stayed. Out 
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of a dozen all came down to the workhouse 
or day-labour, except one, and he went to 
Canada and did well. lIr. M-, the gentle- 
man from New South Wales, was delighted 
to hear of my going with such a useful party, 
and got me a cheap passage, on condition 
of our looking after his bulls, rams, and 
horses. 
"We were a large party, and every one able 
to work, except the baby ; but my capital had 
dwindled to a iw hundred pounds. Every 
one of my servants has done viell. I;ill 
Bouser, my head farm-servant, paid his own 
passage ; he's one of the richest men in the 
colony now. The two young Birkenshaws 
married two of my daughters; one of them 
is in Port Philip. Bet.ty Ludlow, the dairy- 
maid, mart led my second son, Barnard. ]:[ugh 
Sands, my ploughman, has a nice farm on the 
river; you saw him last night, a dark, stout 
little man ; and Dolly lussell, our nurse, has 
married the rich Mr. N---, and lives in 
greater style than the governor's lady, which 
she deserves, for she was as good as she was 
pretty. 
"We sailed to London fi'om Newcastle in a 
smack, and sent the stock with the men and 
two of my lads by land. The misery of the 
voyage and the lodging in London would 
almost have turned us back if it had not been 
too late. Only my wife never gave in ; and 
depend upon it, sir, in emigrating, a wife of 
the right sort is half the battle. 
"We were five months from London to Por 
Jackson, calling in at the Cape for water and 
flesh provisions, but we only lost one bull. 
We were ready to kiss the ground when we 
landed. My third son George took a fancy 
to the sea; and though he stayed at home 
until we were settled, he went off, and now 
commands a whaler out of Sydney. I found 
it best to sell my live stock, for which I got 
great prices. [r. l['s letters put me 
pretty right ; but within a week of landing, 
Tom Birkenshaw limped into our lodgings. 
We had written to him when we made up our 
minds, but the letter did not arrive much 
sooner than ourselves. Tom was much older, 
worn and grey, with downcast look, but still 
something that gave the idea of money in both 
)ockets, and he rode a tidynag. The meeting 
etween him and his orphanlads was a very 
moving sight. It seemed curious that times 
should so turn round, that my best friend 
should be my herd, and he a prisoner too. I 
had influence to get a good grant, and Iirken- 
shaw put me up to what land to ask for, and 
what official gentleman to conciliate by letting 
him have one of my horses on Iris own terms. 
Birkenshaw bought my team of oxen and 
waggons ; I had a tent; he engaged me my 
hands, a bullock-driver, a stockma and 
two others, all from our neighbourhood, all 
prisoners. 
"I came down to this place when there was 
not a settler within a hundred miles, and 
liteially pitched my tent. a three-poled one, 

on the river side. Having been accustomed 
to find house and outbuildings, fences, fields, 
gardens, beside shops for all clothes and imple- 
ments, ready to our hands, we had every thing 
to make, and very little to make it with. But 
I pulled off my coat and began, and for fifteen 
years, from daylight to dusk, never left off for 
six days a-week, besides teaching the children 
in the evening, when they were not too sleepy 
to listen to me. After fifteen years, I foundI 
could rest a little, and now I only give a hand's 
turn at harvest or shearing time. But then I 
have had six more children born to me, besides 
grandchildren ; and in this country truly we 
may say with the Psalmist, ' C%ildren are an 
heritage of the Lord. As arrows in the hand 
of the strong man, so are children ; happy is 
the man that hath his quiver full of them,' 
for food grows faster than mouths, and 
they are vell earning their worth, when at 
home they would want a maid to look after 
them. 
"It is true I have been very fortunate; 
there will never be such times again for 
making money--since the free grants of land 
and the assignment of prisoners have both 
been done away with. Then my land has 
always been free from drought, and is right 
down good land, needing little work for 
clearing ; although, as for that, you may take 
my word, there is more good land than the 
squatters like to own. Why, I have had four 
sets of servants that have done well, besides a 
lot of idle drinking fellows. There was my 
first bullock-driver, Frank Fetlock; he was 
transported for stealing corn to feed his mas- 
ter's horses ; when he was before the magis- 
trates they offered to let him off if he would 
enlist, as he was a very fine-looking fellow. 
He often laughed about it, saying what a 
good job it was he wouldn't consent, although 
he rued his ansver when first sent to the 
hulks for transportation. Frank was an in- 
genious fellow, always at work on straw hats 
or stockwhips, or something, when not busy 
for me. When he left, he had a mare, a few 
head of stock, and a little money saved up to 
begin with. Yorkshire-like, he was a rare 
hand at chopping and swapping, and now he 
is one of the richest men in the district. Then 
there was Tom Nash, a stockman of mine; 
he came out as groom to Colonel I----, quite 
a fine gentleman flunkey when he arrived, 
a cockney too; he threw up his livery, 
because he saw where money was to be 
made, gave up all expenses, saved money, 
and is a squatter now, with perhaps as fine a 
stock as any in the colon:)'. Those of my old 
neighbours from Gnarledoak, that have come 
out and laid doom to work, have done well ; 
go where you will, the hard workingm.'m, with 
a large family, is thriving. But then there 
are failures. Farmer Cuworth had 3000/. 
when he landed; he was alwa:s grumbling, 
hated the country, hated the people, and made 
them hate him, spent as much money on 
clearing and fencing twenty acres as should 
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of one of these establishments would not be 
chosen as the most quiet spot upon earth, by 
uny nervous old gentleman, when a round 
dozen of the young inmates were teethin. 
It is not difficult to imagine the look of horro 
with which the ghost of ]:althus (if such 
things be) will rise to witness the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone for the first Day- 
:Nursei T. As the dvocate of mercenary 
matches, this suppositious spirit will assur- 
edly make some kind of demonstration on the 
occasion. Yet it is hardly necessary to invite 
the ghost, since so many still cling to his 
crotchets, and  few would not even dash the 
cup of poison from an infant's lips. There 
cannot be many who would leave the cradle 
unguarded,the hapless babe to die by slow 
degrees. A regard for the futurefor the 
generations with which our children will 
work and live--is that to which the advocates 
of these :Nurseries direct our particular atten- 
tion. It is a question whether the artisan 
class shall dwindle, in physical stamina and 
in mental ca.pacity, to poor, dwarfed images 
of God, under the laudanum doses of :Preston 
and l_anchester ; or whether, by showing a 
parental solicitude for those children, whose 
parents are cled awy to the factory and 
the loom, by affording them, at a fair rate 
of remuneration, the advantages of scien- 
tific treatment and honest care, we will 
endeavour to giv them a fair chance of 
becoming strong and intelligent English- 
men. The question of Day-Nurseries--the 
question of Protection for the Cradlehas an 
intrinsic importance which reaches beyond 
the exigencies of the hour; it is one that 
concerns every man, and will interest every 
man who acknowledges that social duty, 
which has never been publicly derided even 
in the darkest passages eg the world's lfistory 
the duty of the adult to the infant. 

A 

SOMETIMES in halls of beauty and of love, 
Where many fair and many proud ones be, 
And where the reckless and the thoughtless move, 
I picture thee. 

Thy memory comes to my lone heart enfolden 
In strains of sweetest music ; murmuring low, 
Strange tales of dames and knights in pageants 
olden, 
And courtly show. 
The lonely wind that sighs in murmurs deep 
Round some old ruin dear to love and fame, 
Luring the passer-by to pause and veep, 
Might breathe thy name : 

I picture thee the spirit of some spot 
Beautifully haunted by an olden spcll ; 
Some waving wood, or silver-streaming grot, 
Or perfumed dell. 

Ever retiring in thy simple grace, 
A gentler, dearer presence, never shone 
From mortal figure or from lady's face, 
Than thy dear one. 

A very rose-bud to the gazer's eye, 
Yet to the sense thou art a blooming flow'r, 
Pouring thy fragrance on the summer sky 
At evening hour. 
Ever in dreams thou com'st. I may not trace 
In vv&ing hours thc presence of that spell 
Which holds me bound with such a winning grace. 
--Farewell ! 

THE :NEW ZEALAND ZAUBERFL(JTE. 

IN THREE CItAPTERS.--CHAPTER II. 
THE spot t5 which the king bent his thought- 
ful steps, was situated at some miles' distance 
from his village, and was, in fact, on the ex- 
treme borders of the country of the Mokau- 
ries, and not very far from the district to 
which he had banished his son Waipata. 
Not only was the place itself unfrequented, 
but the way to it was among the most lonely 
of the many lonely tracks that abound in this 
country. After some two hours' journey, 
you ]night, in passing across a moist slope of 
grass and reeds, or an undulating reach of 
ferns, come suddenly upon the motionless 
body of a Maori bird-catcher, lying upon his 
face, half covered with leaves and green tufts, 
having one hand extended with a piece of 
"odoriferous" pork, or shark's flesh, grasped 
in his fingers, to attract the bird--the other 
hand also embedded in the grass, being ready 
to seize the bird directly he had fixed his 
beak and claws in the bait. Or, in walking 
by the borders of a still river, you might see 
a thick mass of broken reeds, drift-wood, 
duck-weed, and decayed bullrush slowly float- 
ing down the stream, which is, in sooth, a 
native fisherman, who lies on his face, with 
his nose and mouth turned sideways now and 
then, for breath, in whose extended hand, a 
similar bait for fish, or bird, is grasped. 
These not very enlivening varieties, with a 
distant view of a party of wild hog-hunter 
were the only interruptions to the unbroken 
solitudes through which the king wound his 
way. The loveliness of Nature had no voice 
for his ear; or rather he had no ear for 
Nature's voice. At every step, he either 
breathed vengeance upon Te0ra and Kaite- 
mata, or turned over in his mind his ingenious 
plan for its execution. 
Full of this desioa of rendering the cavern 
over the boiling springs, to which he was now 
making his way, the efficient means of de- 
struction, Tanui arrived at the rapids of a 
river, which terminated in a series of cata- 
racts. The gleaming waters shot, wavering 
and heaving along, till they reached the edge 
of the table-land, over which they rushed, 
and fell foaming from rock to rock in their 
descenthere a cataract, green and dvid ; 
there, another one, grey and purpIenow 
falling gloomy in the shadow of chasms and 
over-hanging ledges,--now one level sheet 
below of seething foam, hurrying to utter 
darkness. A narrow, flying-bridge, con- 
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had been sent to reside, vas situated on a 
gentle acclivit)5 fronting .one of the many 
beautiful picturesque bays which are found 
round the coast of lew Zealand. It was a 
lon low-roofed house made of wood md reeds 
<:, . 
bound together with flax, painted white, 
having a large verandah entirely covered with 
roses, geraniums, and woodbine, imported 
fi'om Europe ; amidst the luxuriance of which 
many birds had built their nests, not only all 
over the roof, but in every one of the thickly 
garlanded posts that upheld it. The wild 
pigeon and the graceful tui flew from tree *o 
tree, ad the hum of bees filled the air. The 
sea lay blue and bright below, and so exqui- 
sitely transparent, that any one bending over a 
rock might see families of shell-fish with their 
coral heads and shoulders projecting far out, 
all busily teding at the bottom, to the depth 
of twelve or fiteeu feet. ]lack swans sailed 
along near the shore, red-bills lay baskhg in 
crannies of the rocks, and the snowy albatross 
often passed across the blue sky. The man- 
grove fringed the borders of the bay, together 
with beautiful trees in full blossom, while 
sea-birds sat on the boughs p'uning their 
lustrous feathers in the sun, as the sparkling 
drops of the briny wave flew from their 
expanded pinions. 
It was a delightful thing to behold TaSnui, 
very shortly after the events last described, 
advancing towards this missiona T station, 
at the head of a number of his chiefs, and M1 
those of his tribe who had been converted, 
hohling his son by one hand, and the daughter 
of Te lomar by the other. Assembling all 
who followed, in a great circle, the king 
addressed them in a speech. He reminded 
them of all h:,s wars against Te lPomar--of 
the hatred he had borne him--and of his 
victory. I-Ie then spoke of his revengeful 
feeling after the death of that great warrior, 
and told them it had cost him very dear, as 
he had suffered, in various ways, i" more 
than he had inflicted, or could possibly inflict. 
But now a Good Spirit had descended upon 
his soul, and taught him better things. I-Ie 
gladly sanctioned the love of his son for 
TeSra, whom he had now brought to be mar- 
ried according to the forms of the Christian 
religion. I-Ie did not tell the chiefs around 
him, nor any of his tribe, that he should him- 
self become a Christian. A man who was 
sincere could not suddenly adopt any new 
religion. ]ut he for ever abjured the religion 
of [ohunga, with its idols and gods of all 
kind ; and he promised his utmost protection 
to all who taught, and al who embraced the 
Christian faith, and that he would strive to 
cofform in all his future feelings and actions 
to the teaching of the precepts of that 
divine priest and master whom they called 
Christ. 
TeSra and Waipata were married the same 
day at the missionary station, and TaSnui 
with his own hands collected the remains of 
Te lomar, which, together with the won- 

derful flute, he buried in the evening with the 
highest funeral ceremonies of his tribe. The 
last part of this consisted iu bearing the 
remains to a secret cave. 
To render this secrecy the more effectual, 
and therefore the more to show honom-by 
its solenm mysteT, the king, at night, unac- 
companied by any one, took up the remains 
of the departed ehiei enveloped in a cloak of 
the finest flax, and carried them in his arms 
through a forest into the deepest recesses of a 
beautiful stalactite grotto he had fixed upon, 
and there deposited them with profound 
reverence, and a truly contrite heart. _As he 
came forth again in{o the open air, the lofty 
funeral march of a dead hero sounded with 
its grud and elevating pathos, and TaSnui 
now, in sympathy vith its harmony, beheld 
the benign lhantom of Te lPomar slowly rise 
before him, its arms extended nobly, towards 
him, and thus ascending into the night, till 
its shadow mingled with the air, through 
vhich the st,''s, one by one, came gently 
forth. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 
Tw father sits, and marks his child 
Through the clover racing wild; 
And then as if he sweetly dream'd, 
He half remembers how it seem'd 
%Vhen he, too, was a reckless rover 
Amongst the bee-beloved clover: 
Pure airs, from heavenly places, rise 
Breathing the blindness from his eyes, 
Until, with rapture, grief, and awe, 
He sees again as then he saw. 
As then he saw, he sees again 
The heavy-loaded harvest wain, 
Hanging tokens of its pride 
In the trees on either side ; 
Daisies, coming out at dawn, 
In constellations, on the lavn ; . 
The glory of the daffodil ; 
The three black windmills on the hill, 
Whose magic arms fling wildly by, 
With magic shadows on the rye" 
In the leafy coppice, lo, 
ore wealth than miser's dreams can show, 
The blackbird's warm and woolly brood, 
With golden beaks agape for food ! 
Gipsies, all the summer seen, 
ative as poppies to the green ; 
Winter, with its frosts and thaws, 
And opulence of hips and haws ; 
The mighty marvel of the snow; 
The happy, happy ships that go, 
Sailing up and sailing down, 
Through t]:e fields and by the tow, ;--- 
All the thousand dear events 
That fell when days were incidents, 
And, then, his meek and loving mother-- 
0h, what specehless feelings smother 
In his heart at thought of her ! 
What sacred, piercing sorrow mounts, 
From new or unremembered founts, 
While to thought her ways recur. 
He hears the songs she used to sing ; 
His tears ia calding torrents spring; 
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into the most delicious harmony by I 
brought 
the glow of evening ; the two white slender ]' 
towers of the Ludwig church rising solemnly ] 
into the blue heavens, and surmounted each I 
with a golden cross, which ever seems to 
catch the rays of the sun, and to gleam and  
sparkle when all else is sombre and dark. ] 
Then in the evening and twilight, how cool] 
and refreshing, and soothing, is tha splash of] 
the two fountains which play in the open] 
space before the University and the Jesuits' ] 
School ! How I should love, were I a youth, I 
to study in the University! That pure, ] 
solemn, calm, beautiful building, white as of] 
the purest marble, with its long rows of round- I 
arched windows ; it long band of medallions ] 
also, a medallion between each centre window, I 
and enclosing the head of a legislator, a philo- ] 
sopher, or a poet ! And as the western sky! 
is lit up by the setting sun, its light streams I 
through painted windows, and the contrast] 
between the cool building, seen in shadow, I 
anel these gemmed, glowing windows, is I 
magical. There is a monastic calm about the I 
building, which, to a studious and poetical I 
nature, must be delicious. The Jesuits' I 
School is of a pale, warm, stone colour, of the I 
same style, but by no means so beautiful. I 
But the whole effect of this square is very I 
poetical and striking, as you can believe, and I 
when the Triumphal Arch at the end of it is I 
completed, will be something quite unique. I 
The gateway is to be surmounted by a figure I 
of Bavaria, drawn by lions, in a t.riumphal 1 
car ; on the front and sides of the gate are] 
very beautiful basso-rilievos, and statues ofl 
-hite marble. 
The road beyond the Triumphal Arch is 
lined by poplars, and the entrance by this 
road into lIunich, most impressive. For 
about half a mile on one side the road, are 
scattered villas and cafes. The Queen has a 
lovely little villa there, simple and elegant, 
and built in the style of domestic architecture 
peculiar to Munich, and which strikes one as 
being singularly beautiful and appropriate. 
I wonder what Ruskin would say to it ? 
A CONCERT AND A PLAY. 
Rut now for more personal matters ; and 
first, for a concert. As the tickets were sent 
late, we had but very little time for prepara- 
tion. We dressed in a desperate hurry, put- 
ting off with our working dresses, our cha- 
racter of art-students, and with our tickets in 
our hands, and our two keys--the latch-key 
and key of our rooms--set off across the 
Residenz Platz and the Odean Platz. It was 
a rehearsal concert of the students of the 
Conservatorium, and the large hall was 
crowded to overflowing already. 
At the first door we found such a crush of 
officers and student, all blocking up the 
entrance, that it was quite impossible to get 
in ; but the glimpse we caught of a painted 
ceilin and crowds and crowds of people, 
seate in long rows and filling the galleries, 

vas quite excitin We thought that perhat)s 
in the gallery there might be room, so rtshing 
ih-st down steps and then up steps again, we 
came to what ve supposed a gallery-door ; 
but no, it was a door just opposite to the one 
we had tried to get in at, and close to the 
orchestra, and a capital place. Of come, we 
had to stand, and so had numbers of others ; 
but it was very amusing as well as interesting. 
The performers were all pupils, and many 
of them very young. There was one little 
violiuist, not nmre than twelve certainly, who 
played splendidly, and with such beautiful 
earnestness and composure, and with such a 
world of feeling ! The applause was immense, 
and you felt how proud his mother and his 
friends must be ; but he was like a little un- 
moved statue, with his white face shaded by 
its dark brown hair. It was all a matter o 
course to hin. 
The friends and relations of the pupils were 
a marked feature of the scene ; many of them 
quite poor people. And such numbers of 
little lads ! we had a whole host of them just 
before us, and very much amused we were. 
One little lad leaned with all the air of a used- 
up man of fashion, against the balustrade of 
the orchestra, in the face of the whole com- 
pany, and yawning with the greatest disdain 
of all present, whilst he crossed his little legs 
and played with his little gloved hands. 
It might strike you as strange that we 
venture to concerts and theatres by ourselves; 
but nothing is easier or more comfortable. We 
walk quietly to the opera, in the pleasant sun- 
sh2ne. The Theatre looking so beautifal with 
its fresco-painted pediment, all the square 
alive with a gay crowd streami also theatre 
wards. We take our places quietly in the 
reserved seats ; and having thoroughly en- 
joyed ourselves, at the cost of one shilling and 
eight pence, equally quietly and comibrtably 
walk home again. There is no crushing of 
carriages and cabs, no shouting of watermen 
and hackney-coachmen. Two or three car- 
riages may be there, their lamps shining out 
like huge glow-worms at the bottom of the 
flight of steps ; but people who have carriages 
quietly get into them, and there is no stir and 
bustle ; and those who have none wend their 
way home singly or in groups ; and the moon 
lights up that beautiful little square, with its 
palace front, its theatre, its Pompeian-like 
post-office, its quaint side of old shops ; or 
the stars look down out of a deep blue, calm 
sky, and all is silence and poetry. 
The other night we went with some ac- 
quaintance to the theatre in the Au--the 
people's theatre--but not the one that you 
and I went to, and where I behaved so ill 
by laughing at a tragedy instead of crying. 
1o, this is quite a grand affair, it remnds 
one of a handsome steam-boat cabin; just 
about the same size, and gilt and decorated 
in the sane taste--or rather want of taste. 
All, however, was very bright and fresh, and 
the acting very good. We laughed immensely. 
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many misgivings has left his surgery at 
Islingon or Hackney, in aharge of the new 
apprentice ; the West End ditto who drives 
up to the lecture-room in his trim gig, secure 
in the certainty that nobody will want him, 
because "nobody's in town yet ;" and the 
easy dignified possessor of the prizes of medi- 
cal life, a handsome equipage, and four or five 
thousands a year, the proceeds of aristocratic 
practice. All these varieties of the medical 
2enus are drawn together by the subtle in- 
fluence of this medical day. lot all into one 
pay or one building, because the medical 
schools of the ll:etropolis are about a dozen 
in number ; and each school has its set. But 
still they do congregate, as those who are 
curious about the matter may prove on any 
first of Octobel; on any year hereafter. 
The introductory lectures are the great signal 
for assembling ; and of these there were deli- 
vered on the first of October just past, no less 
than a dozen. The discourses vary in charac- 
ter, of course ; partly under the influence of the 
locality where delivered ; partly in obedience 
to the calibre of the lecturer ; and partly by 
the circumstances of the institution in which 
they are given in. Each large London hos- 
pital has its medical school ; but the hospitals 
are very differently circumstanced in other 
respects. Two of them, Guy's and artholo- 
mew's, are enormously rich, having revenues 
told in tens of thousands a year arising from 
landed and other property, and they are there- 
fore enth'ely independent of public subscrip- 
tions. Not many years ago, Guy'sHospital, very 
wealthy before, received, in one legacy left by 
a h'. i-Iunt, two hundred thousand pounds ! 
:Bartholomew's enjoys the rents of houses in 
important City streets yearly rising in value. 
St. Thomas's Hospital has likewise extensive 
property ; lIJddlesex Hospital enjoys endow- 
ments, particularly one of considerable ex- 
tent, for the support of a ward for the re- 
ception and maintenance of unfortunate people 
afflicted with cancer. University College h& 
recently been blessed by many handsome 
legacies ; and St. George's, ad Westminster, 
and the London, have incomes arising from 
independent property. The rents of the last 
three, however, are not to be compared witl 
those of the huge institutions of the Borough 
and Smithfield; and they are compelled, 
therefore, to rely partly upon the means of 
support which their still less fortunate com- 
peers at Charing Cross, the Gray's Inn load, 
and King's College, have almost wholly to 
rely upon--the voluntary subscriptions of the 
charitable section of the public. The first of 
October in some respects varies in its aspects 
at these different places. At ]'rtholomew's, 
for instance, the audience numbers five or six 
hundred, or even more;because, after the 
lecture, the noble hall of that establishment 
is thrown open for a soiree, in which brilliant 
lights, abundant refreshments, servants, and 
a full assembly of medical dons, add many of 
the attractions of an evening party to those 

of a friendly scientific conclave, whilst poorer 
institutions can only offer the less sensual 
attractions of a discourse on science, and a 
friendly greeth. 
The mental calibre of the various lecturers 
differs amazingly. Some of them have no 
higher notion for an "introductory" than a 
history of medicine, dug up bodily ,,from an 
ancient edition of "Rees's Cyclopsedi' When 
a teacher of this sort begins his harangue, the 
older hands among his audience look susp!cious 
and uneasy. They know what is commg 
the old threadbare story they have often slept 
over before about "Hippocrates, the father of 
:M:edicine,"" the errors of the early writers," 
" the immorrtal labours of Vesalius,"with 
a grand climax about the equally immortal 
John Hunter, and the blessing the students 
experience in being allowed to follow in the 
footsteps of that physiological genius. Another 
almost equally set form for an opening dis- 
course, is when the lecturer thinks it "best 
to open the dawning session with a rapid 
glance over what has been done for science 
since we last met,"appending a vmety of 
incidental remarks upon men and hospitals 
at home and abroad; said remarks being 
invariably laudatory both of doctors in general 
and of medical institutions in particular. This 
style is deservedly more popular than the 
chapter from the Cyclopmdia. A tldrd spe- 
cies of discourse takes the sermonising form, 
and lectures "the young gentlemen we see 
assembled around us" upon the conduct 
most proper to be pursued during their career 
as studentsprescribes a close attention to 
books and lectures, and undeviating attention 
"at the bedside" in the hospital 
The class of lecturers who adopt this mode 
are always favourably received if the good 
advice is supported by the career of the man 
who gives it, and if he speaks with sincerity 
and cleverness; but is pooh-poohed, very 
sincerely, if the speaker is a dummy or his 
practice is known not to be in accordance 
with his precept. The most popular medical 
speechification of all, however, is thatnot 
very often to be heardof the eminently suc- 
cessful man who comes from the intensely 
busy life of furl practice, fah'ly and honour- 
ably won, to speak of the opening career of 
the students whom the first of October calls 
together. Allowhg the occasion to carry his 
thoughts back to the day when he himself 
was a young seeker for medical knowledge, 
such a teacher, feeling young again, lets his 
feelings out; and, in the confession of his 
own old thoughts, struggles and final suc-- 
cesses, foreshadows what may be the life 
of any one of the hundreds who listen. The 
first sanguine anticipations; the growing 
difficulties ; the disappointments ; the crush- 
ing hdiuence of the day when he is first driven 
to believe that finesse and quackery are con- 
stantly reaping the rewards that his sense 
of right suggests should be the prize of vorth, 
honesty, and science. The struggle with igno- 
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began to be a little alarmed about her own 
wits, and to ask herself vhether, after all, it 
was not possible that this was a trick of the 
nerves. One night in January, that doubt, 
at least, was settled; for there, at the same 
bedpost, was the same face. lIrs. Wharton 
was now, after this interval, subdued at once. 
She had borne, for half-a-year, her pastor's 
suspicions of her digestion and of her wisdom, 
andnow, she really wanted sympathy. She 
let him tell her daughter (let him, rather 
than tell it herself, because he could make 
light of it, and she could not) ; and she gladly 
agreed to let her danghter sleep with her. 
For long, she gained nothing by it. During 
the whole fortnight that the visits now con- 
tinued, Miss Whaaon never once saw the 
face. She tried to wake the moment her 
mother touched her; she tried to keep awake ; 
but she never saw the face: and after that 
fortnight, it did not come again till April. 
One bright ]Iay dawn, she saw it. Her 
mother pulled her wrist, and, she waked up 
to a sight which burned itself in upon her 
brain. She suppressed a shriek at the mo- 
ment ; but she could not tell ),:r. Gurney of 
it afterwards, without tears. She wanted 
that day to leave the house immediately; but 
the thought of her mother's long-suffering 
with this horror, the consideration of the 
serious consequences of declaring themselves 
ghost-seers in the town, and of the disastrous 
effect upon their property, and of the harm- 
lessness of the ghost, induced her to summon 
up her courage, and bear on. She did more. 
When a little inured, she one night sprang 
out of bed, rushed round the foot of it, and 
out upon the landing. The stairs were still 
dim in the dawn ; but she was confident that 
she saw somethin movin there passing 
down to the hall. As soon as she could make 
the servants attend her, she told them she 
believed smebody was in the house; and all 
the four women--two ladies and two maids-- 
went, armed with pokers and shovels, and 
examined the whole house. They found 
nothing, neither in the chimneys, nor under 
the beds, no in any closet--nothing, from 
cellar to attic. And when the maids had 
recovered a little, they agreed what a tire- 
some and wearying thing it was when ladies 
took fancies. This was only their first night 
of disturbance. Miss Vtmrton called them 
up three times more ; and then she gave 
the matter up. The servants thought her 
strangely altered, and wished she might not 
be going to be ill. 
Thus matters went on for some years. The 
oddest thing was the periodicity of the visits. 
Ir winter they were rare ; but there wa 
generally a short series in or about January, 
aider which they ceased till the end of March, 
vr the beginning of April_. They went on 
hrough nearly the whole summer, with one 
or two intervals of about a fortnight. The 
servants never suspected even the existence of 
the mystery.. Their ladies never mentioned 

it ; and no article was ever displaced at night. 
The ladies became in time so accustomed to 
the appearance as to bear it Mmost without 
uneasiness. It occurred to them sometimes, 
how odd it was to be livihg under the veight 
of such a mystery ; and they were silent when 
ghosts were talked about, and felt and looked 
very serious when they were laughed at : but 
their alarm had subsided. The Thing never 
did them any harm ; and they had now got 
merely to open drowsy eyes, to see if it was 
there ; and to drop asleep the moment it was 
there no longer. This may seem strange to 
those who have not (and also to those who 
have,) seen ghosts ; but we none of us know 
what we may come to ; and these two ladies 
reached the point of turning their heads on 
their pillows, without much beating of the 
heart, under the gibbering of a hideous ghost. 
One circumstance worth noting is, that the 
Thing once spoke. After one of its mocking 
nods, it said, " t come to see you whenever I 
please." When l[r. Gurney was told this, he 
asked whether the language was English, and 
what sort of English it was. It nust have 
been English, as the ladies did not observe 
anything remarkable. As to the dialect, it 
had made no particular impression upon them, 
but when they came to remember and consider, 
they thought it must have been the broad 
dialect of the district, which they were ac- 
customed to hear in the kitchen, and in the 
streets and hops, every day. This was all. 
Amidst the multitude of nightly visitations, 
no explanation--no new evidence--occurred 
for several years. ]Ir. Gurney was not fond 
of being puzzled. His plan was to dismiss 
from his mind what puzzled him. tie seldom 
inquired after the ghost ; and when he did, 
he alvays received the same answer. 
One morning, after this lapse of years, Mr. 
Gurney called to ask the ladies if tey would 
like to join a party to see a glasshouse. The 
residents of manufacturing towns cannot 
intrude in such places at their own pleasure, 
but (as is well known) take their opportunity 
when an arrival of strangers, or other such 
occasion, opens the doors of any manufactory. 
]Ir. Gurney was the first man in the town, 
in regard to doing the honours of it. All 
strangers were introduced to him; and the 
doors of all show-places flew open before him. 
He was wont to invite his friends in turn to 
accompany him and his party of strangers to 
these show-places ; and he now invited the 
Whartons to the glasshouse, liss Wharton 
was unavoidably engaged at the school, but 
her mother went. 
When the whole party were standing near 
one of the furnaces observing the coarsest 
kind of glass blowingthat of green-glass 
bottlesh_rs. Wharton suddenly seized ]Ir. 
Gurney's arm with one hand, while with the 
other she pointed, past the glare, to a figure on 
the other side of the furnace. 
"That's the face !" she exclaimed in great 
agitation ; "Keep quiet, and pull down your 
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folded his arms, and sat down, doubtless 
expecting that in due time a servant vould 
enter a usual to inform him that dinner was 
ready. But in this he was deceived. 
Dinner hour arrived, and no servant ap- 
peared. He waited patiently for some time ; 
but at length the pangs of hunger roused 
him from his listlessness, and he began to call 
out loudly for something to eat. qo one 
answered him; and he passed the whole 
night in knocking on the walls of his apart- 
ment, and ordering his servants to bring him 
his dinner. 
About nine o'clock next morning, one of 
the keepers entered the apartment of the 
new patient, who, starting up with more 
energy than he usually manifested, imperi- 
ously ordered his breakfast to be prepared. 
The keeper offered to go into the town to 
purchase something for his breakfast, if he 
would give him the money to pay for it. 
The hungry man eagerly thrust his hands 
into his pocket, and to his dismay, having 
discovered that he had no money, he implored 
the keeper to go and procure him some break- 
fast on credit. 
"Credit !" exclaimed the keeper, who had 
received the requisite instructions from Count 
lisani. "Credit, indeed ! qo doubt you 
might easily have obtained credit to any 
amount, vhen you were living at Castelve- 
leruno, and everyone believed you to be the 
rightfifl lord of those fine domains. ]ut now 
that the truth has come out, who do you 
think will give credit to a panper ?" 
The lunatic immediately recollected what 
Count lisani had told him respecting his 
altered position in life, and the necessity of 
working for his daily bread. He remained 
for a few moments as if absorbed in profound 
reflection; then, turning to the keeper, he 
asked whether he would point out to him 
some mode by which he could earn a little 
money to save himself from starvation. 
The keeper replied that if he would help 
him to carry up to the loft the fagots of fire- 
wood which were in the cellar, he would 
willingly pay him for his work. The pro- 
posal was readily accepted ; and after carrying 
up twelve loads of wood, the labourer received 
his hire, consisting of a little money just 
sufficient to purchase a loaf of bread, which 
he devoured with a keener appetite than he 
ever remembered to have felt throughout the 
whole previous course of his life. 
I-Ie then set to work to earn his dinner as 
he had earned his breakfast ; but instead of 
twelve, he carried up thirty-six loads of 
wood. For this he was paid three times as 
much as he had received in the morning, and 
his dinner was proportionably better and 
more abundant than his breakfast. 
Thenceforward the business proceeded with 
the most undeviating regularity; and the 
patient at last conceived such a liking for his 
occupation, that when all the wood had been 
carried from the cellar to the loft, he began 

of his ovn voluntary accord to carry it down 
from the loft to the cellar, and vice versd. 
Vhen I saw this lunatic, he had been em- 
ployed in this manner for about a year. The 
nmrbid character of his madness had com- 
pletely disappeared, and his bodily health, 
previously bad, was now re-established. Count 
Pi:ani informed me that he intended soon to 
try the experiment of telling him that there 
was some reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the statements which had caused him to lose 
the property he once enjoyed; and that he 
(the Count) wa in quest of certain papers 
which might, perhaps, prove after all, that he 
was no changeling, but the rightful heir to the 
estates of which he had been deprived. 
"But," added the Coun.t, when he told me 
this, "however complete this man's recovery 
may at any time seem to be, I vill not allow 
him to quit this place unless he gives me a 
solemn promise that he will every day, where- 
soever he may be, carry twelve loads of wood 
from the cellar to the garret, and twelve loads 
down from the garret to the c.ellar. On that 
condition alone, shall I feel any security 
against the risk of his relapse. Want of 
occupation is well known to be one of the 
most frequent causes of insanity." 
Each patient had a separate apartment., 
and sever,l of these little rooms were 
furnished and decorated in the most capri-. 
cious style, according to the claims of their 
occupants. One, who believed himself to 
be the son of the Emperor of China, 
had his walls hung with silk banners, on 
which were painted dragons and serpents, 
whilst all sorts of ornaments cut out in gold 
paper, lay scattered about the room. This 
lunatic was good-tempered and cheerful, and 
Count lisani had devised a scheme which he 
hoped might have some effect in mitigating 
the delusions under which he laboured. I-Ie 
proposed to print a copy of a newspap.el; 
and to insert in it a paragraph announcing 
that the Emperor of China had been de- 
throned, and had renounced the sovereignty 
on the part of his son and his descendants. 
Another patient, whose hallucination con- 
sisted in believing himself to be dead, had his 
room hung with black crape, and his bed con- 
structed in the form of a bier. Whenever 
he arose from his bed,.he was either wrapped 
in a winding sheet, or m some sort of drapery 
which he conceived to be the proper costume 
for a ghost. This appeared to me to be a 
very desperate case, and I asked Count 
lisani whether he thought there was any 
chance of curing the victim of so extraordi- 
nary a delusion. The Co'ant shook his head 
doubtful].35 and observed that his only hope 
rested on a scheme he meant shortly to try ; 
which was to endeavour to persuade the 
lunatic that the day of judgment had arrived. 
As we were quitting this chamber, we 
heard a loud roaring in another "patient's 
apartment near at hand. The Count asked 
me whether I had any wish to see how he 
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managed raving madmen ? "None whatever," 
I replied, "unless you guarantee my personal 
safety !" IIe assured me there was nothing 
to fear, and, taking a key from the hand of one 
of the keepers, he led the way into a padded 
chamber. In one corner of the room was a bed, 
and stretched upon it lay a man, wearing a 
.trait-waistcoat, which confined his arms tohis 
sides, and fastened him by the middle of his 
body to the bed. I was informed that a 
quarter of an hour previously, this man had 
been seized with such a frightful fit of raving 
mania that the keepers were obliged to have 
recourse to restraint, very rarely resorted to 
in that establishment. He appeared to be 
about thirty years of age, was exceedingly 
handsome ; he had fine dark eyes, and features 
of the antique mould, with the figure of a Her- 
cules. On hearing the door open, lie roared out 
in a voice of thunder, uttering threats and im- 
precations ; but, on looking round, his eyes 
met those of the Count, and his anger softened 
down iuto expressions of grief and lamenta- 
tion. Count Pisani approached the bed, and, 
in a mild tone of voice, asked the patient 
what he had been doing to render it neces- 
sary to place him under such restraint. 
"They have taken away my Angelica," re- 
plied the maniac ; "they have torn her from 
me, and I am resolved to be. avenged on 
:Medora ! " The unfortunate man imaned 
himself to be Orlando Furioso, and, as may 
readily be supposed, his madness was of the 
wildest and most extravagant character. 
Count Pisani endeavoured to soothe his 
violence by assuring him that Angelica had 
been carried off by three, and that she would 
doubtless seize the first opportunity of 
escaping from the hands of her captors and 
rejoining her lover. This assurance, repeated 
earnestly but gently, speedily had the effect 
of tainting the fury of the maniac, who, after 
a little time, requested that the Count would 
unfasten his strait-waistcoat. This Count 
Pisani agreed to do, on condition of the patient 
pledging his word of honour that he would 
not profit by his liberty to make any attempt 
to pursue Angelica. This sympathy for 
imaginary misfortune had a good effect. The 
patient did not attempt to quit his bed, but 
merely raised himself up. Ho had been a year 
in the establishment, and, notwithstanding the 
deep grief into which his fancied misfortunes 
plunged him, he had never been known t5 
shed tears. Count Pisani had several times 
endeavoured to make him weep, but without 
success, lie proposed soon to try the experi- 
ment of announcing to him the death of 
Angelica. He intended to dress up a figare 
in funeral garments and to prevail on the 
heart-broken OrLg.ndo to be present at the 
internment. This scene, it was expected, would 
have the effect of drawing tears from the eye 
of the sufferer; and if so, Count Pisani de- 
clared he should not despair of his recovery. 
In an apartment facing that of Orlando 
Furioso, there wa another man raving mad. 

When we entered his room he was swinging 
in a hammock, in which lie was fastenea 
dom, for biting his keeper. Through the 
gratings of his window he could Perceive his 
comrades strolling about and amusing them- 
selves in the garden. He wished to be among 
them, but was not allowed to go, because, on 
a recent occasion, he had made a very violent 
attack on a poor harmless creature, suffering 
from melancholy madness. The offender was in 
consequence condemned to be tied down in hi 
hammock, which is the secondary punishment 
resorted to in the establishment. The first 
and most severe penalty being imprisonment ; 
aud the third the strait-wvstcoat.--"Vhat 
is the matter?" said Count Pisani. "What 
have -ou been doing to-day " The lunatic 
looked at the Count, and then began whining 
like a peevish child. "They will not let me 
go out to play," said he, looking out of the 
window where several of his companions were 
eujoying the air in the garden. "I am tired 
of lying, here;", and he began rocking him- 
self mpatently in his hammock.--" Well, I 
doubt not it is wearisome," said the Comet, 
"suppose I release you ;" and, -ith those 
words, lie unfastened the ligatures. 
The lunatic joyfully leapt out of his ham- 
mock, exclaiming, "Now I may go into the 
garden ! "---" Stay,': mtid the Count ; "suppose 
before you go you dance the Tarantella." 
"Oh, yes !" exclaimed the lunatic, in a tone 
which showed that he received the proposal 
as the greatest possible indulgence ; "I shall 
be delighted to dance the Tarantella." "Go 
and fetch Teresa and Gaetano," said the 
Count to one of the keepers; then turning 
to me, he said ; "Teresa is also one of our 
violent patients, and she sometimes gi, es us a 
great deal of trouble. Gactano was a teacher 
of the guitar, and some time ago he became 
deranged. :fie is the minstrel of our establish- 
ment." In a few minutes, Teresa, a pretty- 
looking young woman about twenty years of 
age, was conducted into the room by two men, 
who held her by the arms, whilst she struggled 
to escape, and endeavoured to strike them. 
Gaetano, with his guitar slung round his neck, 
followed gravely, but without being held, 
for his madness was of a perfectly harmless 
kind. 
No sooner did Teresa perceive Count Pisani. 
than, by a violent effort disengaging herself 
from the keepers, she flew to hm," and draw- 
ing him aside into a corner of the room, she 
began to tell him a long story about some ill- 
treatuent to which she alleged she had been 
subjected. I know t. I have heard of t, 
said the Count ; "and, therefore, I think it 
just to make you some amends. For this 
reason I have sent for you, that you may 
dance the Tarantella." Tere was lelighted 
at hearing this, and immediately took her 
place in front of her intended partner. "Now 
Gaetano, pre o ! yreto !" aid the Comt, 
and the musician struck up the air of th 
Tarantella in very spirited tyle. 
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[Conducted b 

I ]m:e frequently witnessed the magical 
effect which this ah- never fails to produce on 
the Sicilians; but I never could have con- 
ceived anything like the change it wrought 
upon these two lunatics. The musician began 
to play the air in the time in which it is 
usu,lly performed; but the dancers urged 
hint to play it more and more quickly, till at 
length the measure became indescribably 
rapid. The dancers marked the tune with 
the most pe'ect precision by snapping their 
fingers. _After keeping up this rapid move- 
ment with surprising energy for a quarter 
of an hour, they began to show some symp- 
toms of fatigue. The man was the fu-st 
to give in, and, overcome by the exertion, 
he threw himself on a bench which stood on 
one side of the room. Teresa, however, kept 
up a very animatl Tas seul for several 
minutes after the loss of her partner ; but at 
length she also found herself compelled to 
stop. The nmn was placed on his bed, and 
the woman was conducted to her apartment. 
Both were so completely overcome by the 
violence of their exertions, that Count Pisani 
observed he would answer for their remaining 
quiet for twenty-four hours to come. As to 
the guitarist, he was allowed to go into the 
garden to play to his companions. 
I was next conducted into a large hall, in 
which the patients walk and amuse them- 
selves, when wet weather prevents them from 
going out. This place was adorned with a 
profusion of flowers, growing in pots and 
vases, and the walls were covered with fresco 
paintings, representing humorous subjects. 
Thehall contained embroidery frames, spin- 
ning-wheels, and even weavers' looms; all 
presented traces of the work on which the 
lunatics had been engaged. taving passed 
through the great hall, I was conducted 
to the garden, which was tastefully laid 
out, shaded by large spreading trees and 
watered by fresh fountains. I was informed 
that, during the hours allotted to recreation, 
most of the patients may be seen wandering 
about the garden separately, and without 
holding any communication one with another, 
each following the bent of his or her own 
particular humour, some noisy and others 
silent. One of the most decided character- 
istics of madness is the desire of solitude. It 
seldom happens that two lunatics enter into 
conversation with each other ; or, if they do 
so, each merely ,dves utterance to his own 
train of thought without any regard to what 
is said by hi interlocutor. It is different when 
the)" converse with the strangers who occa- 
sionally visit them. They then attend to any 
observations addressed to them, and not unfre- 
quently make very rational and shrewd replies. 
The first patient we met on eutering the 
garden, was a young man apparently about 
uix or eight and twenty years of age. Before 
he lost his senses, he was one of the most 
distinguished advocates in Catania. One 
evening, at the theatre, he got involved in 

some dispute with a leapolitan, who, instead 
of quietly putting hto his pocket the card 
which Lucca (as I shall call him) slipped 
into his hand, went out and made a complaint 
tothe guaa-d. This guard was composed of 
:Neapohtan soldiers, one of whom gladly avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity of exercising 
authority over a Sicilian, seized him by the 
collar, whereupon Lucca struck his assailant. 
The other soldiers came to the aid of their 
comrade, and a violent struggle ensued, in 
the course of which Lucca received a blow on 
the head wRich felled him to the ground. 
He was conveyed to prison in a state of in- 
sensibility and placed in a cell, where he was 
left for the night, llext morning, -hen it 
was intended to conduct him before the judge 
for examination, he was found to be perfectly 
insane. 
This young man's madness had taken a 
very poetic turn. Sometimes he fancied him- 
self to be Tasso ; at another time Shakspeare 
or Chateaubriand. At the time of my visit 
to the asylum, he was deeply impressed with 
the delusion of imagining himself to be Dante. 
When we approached him, he was pacing up 
and down an alley in the garden, pleasantly 
shaded by trees. te held in one hand a 
pencil, and in the other some slips of paper, 
and he was busily engaged in composing the 
thirty-third Canto of his Inferno. _At intervals 
he rubbed his forehead, as if to collect his 
scattered thoughts, and then he would note 
down some lines of the poem. 
Profiting by a pause, during which he 
seemed to emerge from his profound abstrac- 
tion, I stepped up to .him, saying, "I under- 
stand, Sir, that I have he honour of address- 
ing myself to Dante." 
"That is my name," replied Lucca. "What 
have you to say to me " 
"To assure you how much pleasure I shall 
feel in making your acquaintance. I pro- 
ceeded to Florence, in the hope of finding you 
there, but you had left that city." 
"Then," said Lucca, with that shawls, quick 
sort of utterance often observable in insane 
persons, "Then, it seems, you were not aware 
of my having been driven from Florence, and 
that they charged me with having stolen the 
money of the lepublic ? Dante accused of 
robbery, forsooth ! I slung my sword at my 
side, and having collected the first seven 
Cantos of my poem, I departed." 
This strange hallucination excited my 
interest, and, pursuing the conversation, I. 
said, ' ] hoped to have overtaken you between 
Fettre and lVIontefeltro." 
"Oh ! I staid only a very short time there," 
said he. "Vhy did you not go to lvenna ?" 
"I did go there, and found only your 
tomb !" 
"But I was not i,. it," observed he. "Do 
you know how I escaped " 
I replied in the negative. 
"I have discovered a mode of restoring 
one's life." 



but whether it was the appetite or the fruit 
that was so superior, I know not. 
The fruits, the flowers, the birds exposed 
for sale, were all mamificent ; but the city of 
Rio is nmch dirtier than, and very inferior to 
lol-deaux, ]Iavre, or :Marseilles. 
Ou the following day after a very bad 
dinner on steaks, which it would be a lbel to 
compare with English horseflesh, I went to 
the celebrated hladame inot's for some of 
her feather flowers, onJ of the few manufac- 
tares established in :Brazil. In a long lofty 
room, opening on a verandah, I found the 
mistress of the establishment, a well-dressed, 
coquettish Frenchwoman, seated in the midst 
of at least forty girls, of all ages, from ten to 
twenty, and of all colours, from jet black to 
the palest shade of mixed blood ; some of them 
extremely pretty, and all attired iu very be- 
coming costumes. Baskets fidl of feathers, 
each of some colour and shade of the richest 
dyes, vere arranged down the centre of the 
z)om. From these their nilnble fingers were 
engaged in fashioning exact representations 
of the most gorgeous tropical flowers, as well 
as roses, carnations, tulips, camellias, and all 
the garden favourites of Europe. Beside the 
baskets of feathers, all around hung perches 
and cages containing parrots and other birds 
of great value even in Brazil ; numbers flew 
about the room like tame pigeons, and every 
now and then there was a regular chase and 
flutter, when the little nmlattoes had to pluck 
some feather from a living subject to finish 
the wreath of a queen or a prince. In a de- 
testable country, Madame Finot's bright birds 
and ]ner T girls are ahnost my only pleasant 
recollection. 

" CAPE" SKETCHES. 

THERE is an old Cape proverb which is not 
at all encouraging to new comers. It pro- 
nounces it to be a land of "flowers without 
scent, birds without song, nd rivers without 
water." It is indeed true that the indigenous 
flowers, varied and beautiful as they are, axe 
almost destitute of odour ; though of course 
those which have been transplanted from 
other climes retain their original perfume. 
The varieties of birds of lovely plumage and 
of every size, are ahnost innumerable; but 
while their chi)ing is incessant, not a so.q is 
ever heard in a Cape wood. With regard to 
rivers, immense channels are to be seen in all 
parts of the country, which, if filled with 
water, would form noble streams navigable 
for hundreds of miles, yet manv of theln have 
never a drop of water in the (except what 
may collect from the rain in hllows), and 
otlers are mere bubbling brooks at ordinary 
times, though enormous roa mg trrents after 
t tlmnder storm in the d rant mountains, 
from whence they take their rise. 
SVe, in England, have not much to beast of 
in the way of navigable streams; but we 
know little of the want of water f,)r aq'icul- 

turl or manufacturing purposes. "A never- 
fiiling spring" of water on a CaPe farm is a 
great attraction in an auctioneer s advertise- 
ment, and though, probably, the said spring 
may be a miserable little affair, it will at least 
double the value of the "farm that possesses it. 
Artesian wells are much talked of, but I 
never knew of one being sunk. :Even common 
wells are rare, though in almost every place 
water is found, when bored for, at no great 
depth below the surface. On a great pro- 
portion of farms, the stock and their master 
depend entirely on the supply of water from 
the clouds, collected in the " vleys," or ponds 
dug on their farms. A glass of this water is 
exactly the colour of pea-soup, and if you are 
"a freshman" in the colony, you will feel 
considerable hesitation in putting it to your 
lips;yet, when you come to travel much in 
the land, you will often have to long in vain 
for the luxury of such a draught. 
I was travelling over towards the north- 
east of the colony, and for eighteen hours my 
oxen had tasted no water. The poor brutes 
were, consequently, so faint and weary, that I 
began to fear for their lives. Still it was 
necessary to urge them on that we might 
come to some o.sis in the desert. Suddenly, 
the whole span of a dozen set up a roar, threw 
their tails straight up, and dhed along with 
the waggon at a gallop. ][y first thought 
was "a lion," and I seized my double-barrelled 
gun to make ready, but in a few seconds my 
tbars were allayed for right a-head of me lay 
a large "vley" of water, to which the cattle 
were making at their best speed, and into 
xvhich they dragged the wagon, and slacked 
their thirst without waiting for the ceremony 
of being outspanned. They had scented the 
water long before they could see it. We had 
previously psed several empty "vleys," dried 
up from the long drought. 
A compensating provision of nature gives 
to the paxt of the colony most exposed to 
drought, a succulent little birch, growing in 
tufts, like the knots of hair on a negro's head. 
It is called "Karoo," and is a substitute for 
gras Cattle which feed on this herb, scarcely 
require water : but animals coming from'the 
grass country do not relish it, and will not 
touch it for a long time. I have lost cattle 
in consequence of this want of education on 
their pa. 

The l'atc or Lx.xv varies in different parts 
of the colony according to its situation in 
reference to the markets, lerhaps the ave- 
rage price may be sted at about eight to 
ten shillings per acre. Thus, a farm of two 
thousand acres is worth from eight hundred 
to one thousand pouuds. It is gnerally sold 
at a credit of one,. two, and three years--the 
purchase-money m the meantime bearing 
interest at six per cent (the legal interest of 
the colony). Farms are sehlom of a 
extent than two thousaml acres : occasionally 
they ,axe much larger. They may also be 
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rented ; but you would probably have to pay 
one hundred and thirty pounds a year for a 
fm:m, which you might pu rchase for a thousand 
pounds--so valuable is capital. Some districts 
are well adapted for cattle, some for sheep, 
and many for both. But there are many 
districts in which sheep do not thrive so well ; 
for example, it is almost impossible to grow 
good wool on farms bordering on the sea. 
The character of a fm:m is always well known; 
so that by making proper enquiries, a pur- 
chaser may always avoid being deceived. 
Newly arrived colonists are very apt to be 
attracted by pretkv scenery, and the park-like 
appearance of many parts of the colony ; but 
it frequently happens that the spots most 
destitute of natural beauties feed"the best 
stock. Some farmers find it necessa:y to have 
the farms at a considerable distance from each 
other, in order to afford their stock a change 
of pasture. This is occasionally necessary, for 
another reason. It often happens that a farm 
whereon sheep thrive admh-ably, and produce 
beantifully fine wool, is situate in so dry a 
district, that in the heat of summer there is 
not suteient pasturage for the stock. 
A farm of two thousand acres will support 
about the s,'une number of sheep, and a hun- 
dred head of eat.tle, horses, &e. which is a 
fair farming stock. Probably the owner 
would lay out about thirty or forty acres in 
garden ground and agriculture. 

'/ne IPJcE or S. entirely depends on 
the breed to which they belong. The original 
Cape Sheep is a perfect curiosity to a stranger, 
and is, in fact, gradually becoming scarce in 
he Colony. Woolled sheep vary in price 
from five shillings to twenty-five shillings 
each, according to the quality of their wool. 
A fair average price for good woolled sheep 
of the lerino breed is about ten shillings 
each. Thorough-bred rams are very valuable, 
many of them being worth from thirty to 
fifty guineas each. 

There is not much variation in the ImEs 
oF CATTLE. They cost about two pounds ten 
shillhgs, or three pounds each for cows and 
working oxen ; about four pounds to four 
pounds ten shillings for fat slaughter oxen. 
The cows, however, do not yield nearly one 
half the quantity of milk that is obtained from 
them in England ; nor do the oxen furnish, 
by any means, such fine or rich beef. 
liorses are very cheap. For all ordinary 
purposes you may purchase excellent horses 
tbr seven pounds, ten pounds, or twelve pounds 
each. If you wish to have something smart, 
well groomed, and in first-rate condition, you 
may have to pay twenty pounds to twenty- 
five pounds. But all above fifteen pounds may 
be regarded as mere fancy prices. They are 
wonderfully strong and hardy, and their 
powers of endurance are immense. Sixty 
miles in a day, with no other food than grass 
and water, is a very ordinary journey tbr a 

h.orse to carry his rider. I once started on a 
journey with four horses---one of them ridden 
by myself, another led by me, a third ridden 
by my servant, aad the fourth (carrying my 
saddle-bags) led by him. I was very much 
pressed for time, and had two hundred and 
thirty-five miles to accomplish. I completed 
the journey, with the same horses (changing 
the saddles from one to another) in four 
dys ; and not one of the four nags was nearly 
so fatigued when I reached my destination, as 
I have generally found my hunter, in England, 
after a ten or twelve miles burst across the 
country with the hounds. I must observe, 
however, that I obtained good forage for them 
every day. Not one of them had cost me ten 
pounds, and the hardiest of the lot only four 
pounds ten shillings! The favourite tra- 
velling pace is a kind of easy amble, and, with 
an occasional walk, averages little more than 
six miles an hour. 

I could not advise any one to commence 
S.EP FA in South Africa with less 
than one thousand five hundred pounds 
capital, unless he is prepared to undergo very 
great privations. With that capital he might 
make a very fair staa-t ; of course, only hiring a 
farm at first. No man should commence with- 
out six months' experience in the Colony, 
which time he should employ in visiting 
farmers, who are always delighted to receive 
him, frequenting the markets, studying the 
character of the natives, and picking up bad 
Dutch. lie should then be very careflfl in 
his selection of a farm, taking care to visit it 
in the dryest season, lie had better not pur- 
chase the most expensive quality of sheep, as 
any loss, from mismaagement or otherwis% 
would fall tqo heavily on a beginner, :Let 
him be content to _give seven shillings and 
sixpence to ten shillings a-piece for them ; 
and buy a few rams at ten pounds each. A 
wagon will cost him seventy or eighty 
pounds; and a span of oxen thirty-five 
pounds; a horse, saddle, and bridle, about 
eighteen pounds; and beyond this he will 
only require a plough and two or thr,:e a.- 
cultural implements, which he will find cheap 
enough. If he is a bachelor his domestic fur- 
niture will cost him something infinitesimally 
small. If he is a married man he will, if wise, 
take what he requires with him fi'om England. 

I shall conclude these sketches with such 
observations .as my experience suggests to be 
useful to SELES. Let me commence by 
saying, that there is scarcely  trade, or an 
art, a knowledge of which is not useful to a 
colonial settler ; above all things, let him 
know how to hndle carpenter's tools, for he 
will often find such knowledge put him in 
possession of a dozen little comforts which he 
would not otherwise enjoy. 
It is remarkable that some of the nmst 
successful farmers in South Africa are men 
who were originally "Cockneys." On the 
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[Condut'te 

and twelve degrees and one thousand degrees 
is seven hundred and eighty-eight degrees; 
and what has become of all this heat ? Why, 
it is entirely contained in the steam, thotlgh it 
does not make the steam hotter. It lies hid 
in the steam, and therefore it is called latent 
heat. Vhen the steam is condensed, all that 
latent heat comes out of it, and can be felt, 
and the quantity of it can be measured by a 
thermometer. The warmth that issues from 
steam-pipes used to warm a house, is the 
latent heat of the steam that escapes as the 
steam turns back to water." 
"Latent heat ! latent heat !" repeated lIr. 
Iagges, scratching his head. "Eh ? low, 
that latent heat always puzzles me. Latent, 
lying hid. But how can you hide heat ? 
When the zany in the pantomime hides the 
red-hot poker in his pocket, he cauterises 
his person. I-Iow---eh ?--how can heat be 
latent ?" 
"Why, the word heat has two meanings, 
uncle. In the first place, it means hotness. 
Hotness cannot be latent, as the clown finds 
when he pockets the poker. In the second 
place, heat means a something the nature of 
which we don't know, which is the cause of 
hotness, and also the cause of another effect. 
Whilst it is cansing that other effect, it does 
not cause hotness. That other effect which 
heat causes in the instance of steam, is keep- 
ing water in the form of steam. The heat 
that there is in steam, over and above two 
hundred and twelve degrees, is employed in 
this way. It is wholly occupied in preserving 
the water in an expanded state, and can't 
cause the mercury in the thermometer to 
expand and rise as well. For the same reason, 
it could give you no feeling of hotness above 
what boiling water would--if you had the 
nerve to test it. Whilst it is making steam 
continue to be steam, it is latent. When the 
steam becomes water again, it has no longer 
that work to do, and is set free. Free heat is 
what is commonly understood by heat. This 
is the heat which cooks our victuals, the heat 
we feel, the heat that singes Mr. Merriman. 
Latent heat is heat that doesn't warm, singe, 
or cook, because it is otherwise engaged. If 
you press gas suddenly into a fluid, the latent 
heat of the gas is set free. You seem to 
squeeze it out. Indeed, the same thing hap- 
pens, if you violently force any substance into 
a closer form all at once. Everything appears 
to have more or less latent heat in it, between 
its little particles, keeping them at certain 
distances from each other. Compress the 
particles within a smaller compass, and a part 
of the latent heat escapes, as if it were no 
longer wanted. When a substance in a com- 
pressed state expands on a sudden, it draws 
in heat, on the other hand. When a lady 
bathes her forehead with eau-de-Cologne to 
cure a headache, the heat of the head enters 
the eau-de-Cologne, and becomes latent in it 
whilst it evaporates. If you make steam under 
high pressure, you can heat it much above 

two hundred and twelve degrees. Suppo 
you let off steam, so compressed and heated, 
by a wide hole, from the boiler, and put your 
hand into it as it rushes out" 
"What ? Why, you'd scald your hand off !" 
cried ]VIr. Bagges. 
"No, you wouldn't. Tl.e steam rushes out 
tremendously hot, but it expands instantly so 
very much, that the heat in it directly becomes 
latent in a great measure; which cools it 
down sufficiently to allow you to hold your 
hand in it without its hurting you. But 
then you would have to mind where you 
held your hand; because where the steam 
began to condense again, it would be boiling 
hot." 
" I had rather take your word for the 
experiment than try it, young gentlenan," 
]Ir. Bagges observed. 
"Another very curious thing," proceeded 
Harry, "in regard to boiling, has been disco- 
vered lately. A kettle might be too hot to boil 
water in. Take a little bar of silver, heated 
very highly ; dip it into water. At first, you 
have no boiling, and you don't have any at all 
till the silver has cooled some degrees, lut 
a drop of water into a platinum dish, heated 
in the same way, and it will run about without 
boiling till the heat diminishes ; and then it 
bursts into steam. M. Boutigny, the French 
chemist, made this discovery. Vapour forms 
between the drop of water and the red-hot 
metal, and, being a bad conductor of heat, 
keeps the heat of the metal for some time 
from flowing into the water. Owing to this 
water, and mercury even, may be frozen in 
red-hot vessel if the experiment is managed 
cleverly. A little more than a couple of cen- 
turies ago, this would have been thought 
witchcrat." 
"_And the philosopher," added ]YIr. tagges 
wouhl have been fried instead of his vater- 
drop. Let me seeeh ?what do they call 
this singular state of water ?" 
"The spheroidal state," answered Harry. 
"Itowever, that is a state that water does not 
get into in a kettle, because kettles are not 
allowed to become red hot, except when they 
are put carelessly on the fire with no water 
in them, or suffered to remain there after the 
water has boiled quite away !" 
"Which is ruination to kettles," llrs. Wil- 
kinson observed. 
"Of course it is, mamma, because at a red 
heat iron begins to nnite with oxygen, or to 
rust. Another thing that injures kettles 
the fur that collects in them. All water in 
common use contains more or less of earthy 
and other salts. In boiling, these things. 
separate from the water, and gradually 
forln a fur or crust inside the kettle or 
boiler." 
"And a nice job it is to get rid of it," said 
his mamma. 
"Well ; chemistry has lessened that diffi- 
culty," replied Harry. "The fur is mostly 
carbonate of lime. In that case, all you have 
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SSessing but little nourishment. Cattle 
eed well enough upon such land, but they 
seldom---except in .very favourable years-- 
fatten. 
In this hemisphere the climate between 
the httitudes of twenty-eight and forty de- 
grees, seems to be the best calculated for 
estancias. Out of that line it appears to be 
either too hot or too cold. In the hot climate 
the insects go,l the animals to death in the 
summer; and beyond the latitude of forty 
degrees the snow in winter lies upon the 
ground, and cattle then cannot be confined to 
limits, and in great measure cease to be of 
any value to their owners. 
In the present day, when a new Estancia is 
to be formed upon land the property of the 
state, the purchase being made, the land 
measured, and possession given, the proprietor 
proceeds to erect his homesteads, which at 
the first, axe not such as to occupy much 
time or capital. The principal building con- 
sists of a room for himself or his Capitaz, 
and a kitchen for his Teon to eat and sleep 
in. They are for the most part built of mud, 
or bricks dried in the sea, and thatched with 
bullrushes, or the reeds which grow in the 
lakes and marshes. The Estancia is then 
surrounded with a deep fosse, a single plank 
serving as a drawbridge. His next care is to 
make an enclosure to shut up his cattle at 
night. These are, for the most part, in a 
circular form, varying from one hundred ,-rod 
tifty to two hundred yards in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, having a doorway 
about ten yards in width to admit the entrance 
and exit of the cattle. He now only requires 
a Corral, which is also formed of posts placed 
perpendicular, and so close together, that four 
of them do not occupy more space th,m a 
yard, and are bound together with short 
thono cut from the hide of a bull; the 
Corral (in Dutch, at the Cape, called kral) is 
enerally made circular, and about thirty or 
rty 'ards in diameter; this is to enclose the 
acaaas or mares, when he wants to catch 
his saddle-horses, or occasionally to shut up 
a troop of cattle when he sells them for the 
market. These, with a well to supply the 
house with fresh water, and a few posts for 
the men to tie their horses to, form all 
that is necessary for the commencement 
of ml Estancia., as fax as the homestead is 
concerned. 
At a convenient distance from the house, 
a piece of rising ground is selected in which 
a post is deeply fixed to serve as a maxk for 
the cattle. This is called the Rodio, and I 
must explain its use. It is to the cattle pre- 
cisely what the parade ground is to the 
soldier. IIere the herd is assembled daily, 
and taught to remain as long as may be re- 
quired. When the Resero, or drover, comes to 
part off the cattle purchased for the maxket, 
the herd is assembled in the Rodio; when 
our neighbours come to ]part their stray 
cattle, it is done in the Rodio ; and on every 

occasion that it is necessary to assemble the 
herd, the animals know by custom, as soon as 
the herdsmen appear wit the dogs, that they 
are wanted in the Iledio, and thither they 
bend their way. Upon the maintenance of 
this discipline their value mainly depends; 
and I believe the increase, too, is greater than 
when they are permitted, throug neglect, to 
run wild in the Campo. 
I rise at three o'clock in the morning. 
Would you could see me seated round the fire 
on the kitchen floor, surrounded by the herds- 
men and shepherds ! The uncouth appearance 
of the men--their moustachios and black 
beaxds--their long knives stuck in their 
girdles ; the kitchen jet-black with smoke ; it 
looks just like one of those scenes, and the 
men look like those banditti, which old Farley 
used to introduce in his melo-dramas, such as 
the "Miller and his :Men." Yet they are an 
inoffensive race of people, and I feel quite as 
secure as I should do in England. IIow could 
you know me in my present dress ! Except 
my white planter's hat, I have adopted all 
the clothing in use among the Ta/ana 
of the Pampas. hline is a life on horse- 
back. The ground I have to ride over 
is fifteen miles by twelve in extent, and 
contains about thirty to forty thousand head 
of horned cattle, five thousand horses and 
mares, and about twelve thoutnd sheep, 
besides donkeys and mule& I enjoy excellent 
health;the air is pure and bracing. The 
herdsman's diet suits the hunter's appetite; 
plenty of roast beef, and a drink of water to 
wash it down--no ale or porter in the Pampas 
--beef in its natural state, fresh fi'om the 
plains, and no stint. If the men eat a whole 
ox at breakfast, they will kill aaother for 
supper. The hide and tallow are worth 
nearly as much as the living animal, so that 
the cost of maintaining the men is but little. 
:No bread is allowed, a little Indian corn or 
umpkin at certain seLsons is all that we 
ave to accompany the meat. When at home 
at the principal residence, I generally keep 
tea, sugar, and biscuit ; but when from home, 
at the distant stations, I live as the herds- 
men do, eat roast beef, and roast beef to it. 
I am stout, but not fat, my weight from four- 
teen to fifteen stone ; yet I can stoop, and tie 
my shoe-string with as much ease as I could 
when ten years of age. 
I live quite alone ; not a soul sleeps in the 
house with me. According to the custom 
of the Carnpo, the people live apart from 
the patron or major-domo, as I am styled. 
You may think, therefore, that in winter I 
am very dull in the evenings, hIy library 
is reduced to the Bible and Prayer-Book, 
"Nicolson's Iathematica," "Don Quixote," 
and "Smith's Wealth of N'ations." 
Eighteen out of the twenty-four hours are 
devoted by me to active duties, either in the 
counting-house, or in the field. I have now 
thirty-five thousand head of cattle under pro- 
tess of drill, at Isture all day and inclosed at 
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night. Those that remain yet in a wild state, 
will for the most part have to be taken with 
the lazo, and sold to the drovers in troops of 
five hundred each. They are principally 
oxen, and three-year-old cows. This work of 
the lazo is both hm'd and very dangerous for 
those that axe engaged in it, and I heartily 
wish that it was concluded ; the men, when 
once heated, pursue it with great animation, 
with all the ardour of the ibx-hunter; but 
it is a description of riding which would 
make the boldest of our steeple-chasers quail. 
When a peon once catches a five-year-old ox 
by the horns, and he turns out a tartar, after 
a few ineffectual shakes of the head, to throw 
off the lazo, he directly darts at the horse, 
who immediately starts off, as the reins direct 
him, at full speed, the fo,'uning ox close at his 
heels, and fast to the saddle with twenty-five 
yards of lazo. The rider, in the meantime, has 
his attention divided, to direct the reins, and 
with the other hand to hold the lazo, so as to 
prevent it from becoming entangled with the 
le G of the horse. The horse must take all that 
comes in his way ; patches of long grass that 
reach up the stirrups, to the burrows of the 
viscachas, and every other obstacle. There 
is no course but to go on, until he reaches his 
companions, and they arrive to his assistance. 
Should the ox give up the chase suddenly, the 
rider must immediately check the speed of 
his horse, otherwise the jerk would break the 
lazo, or what is worse, it would draw the 
saddle back to the flanks of the horse, or 
break the girths made of vaco hide ; in which 
case the man would be brought to the ground 
and be at the mercy of the furious animal, 
still with the lazo on his horns but no longer 
fast to the horse. They who have seen the 
countenance of the fox-hunter when rising to 
a dangerous leap, or the jockey when he is 
approaching the winning post with the nose 
of the second horse at his girths, may equally 
imane the anxiety of the herdsman of the 
Pampas n such a situation, with nothing 
short of his own lii depending upon the 
issue of the race. 
You will like to know something of the 
people by whom I am surrounded. The 
first and most numerous class is that of 
the simiple2aisano , the herdsman and shep- 
herd, the hired servants of the Estanciero. 
Upon them devolves the duty of looking after 
the cattle and horses, under the direction of 
the Capitaz in charge of the herd, either at 
the Estancia or at the t)uestos. A herd of five 
thousand head requires a Capitaz and three 
peons to take care of them. The shepherds 
a.re hired by the month, and their business is 
entirely confined to taking care of their 
respective flocks, lext these already named 
comes the husbandman, the grower of wheat, 
Indian corn, &c. Their fitrms are called 
C]tacras, and Chacariros, the agriculturists of 
the Pampas. In general, they are not breeders 
of cattle, and keep no more than merely the 
oxen and horses necessary for the cultivation 

of the soil. Connected with the business of 
the estancias, and next in order, is the Resero, 
or driver. They axe pretty numerous, and 
require to be matriculated and licensed by 
the department of Police, being also com- 
pelled to give security to the chief for their 
good conduct. As their place of abode is 
uncertain, constantly moving from Estancia to 
Estancia, they are exempt from military 
service. Their business s to receive the 
cattle purchased by the owners of the saaderos, 
or salting establishments, from the estancieros. 
They bring with them peons and horses to 
dPart the cattle from the rodios, or herds, and 
rive them to tovn. They are paid so much 
per head by their employers, and axe respon- 
sible for losses on the road; they pay their 
assistants so much per trip, and these, again, 
find their own horses. These men occasionally 
assist he estanciero, when he requires extra 
hands to get through the work of particular 
seasons ; they are then hired by the day, and 
work with their own horses. 
There axe a few men employed in driving 
troops of carts drawn by bllocks, for the con- 
veyance of produce, hides, grain, &c., &c., to the 
city, and from thence bringing what is required 
for the use of the country. There still remains 
to notice the wandering gaucho. A few years 
have produced a great clange in this class. He 
was the gipsy of the Pampas, literally, as the 
name implies, a man qit]wut a hoe ; an 
idler, without any fixed abode or occupation. 
He passed his days in riding from estancia 
to estancia. He was sometimes useful as a 
friend, always to be avoided as an enemy. 
]3oth considerations ensured him food and 
shelter; and he would occasionally vork a 
few days on horseback to purchase igars and 
clothing. Some of these men were perfectly 
inoffensive in theh" habits and dispositions ; 
but the majority of them were dangerous 
characters, men capable of committing any 
crime, however atrocious. The race is now 
all but extinct. The excellent regulations of 
the police, under the present Government, 
have effectually put down these ]3edouins of 
the Pampas. All men now who are found 
vithout occupation are sent to the encamp- 
ment near ]3uenos Ayres, and are there dis- 
posed of according to their demerits. 
Large estancias presently render an im- 
mense tract of land to a certain extent pro- 
ductive; but they are not favourable to 
population--indeed they are almost iucom- 
uatible with each other; cattle must have 
-oom, and the less they are disturbed, the 
better ; the whole number of souls upon the 
estate, men, women and children, does not 
amount to fifty ! and yet the number is equal 
to the care of forty thousand head of horned 
cattle, fifteen thousand sheep, and fore" 
thousand horses and mares, with leisure to 
build ad keep in repair their cottages, as 
well as to cultivate Indian corn, pumpkins, 
water-melons, &c., for the use of themselve 
and their families. 
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the whole of the nicknacks from the drawing- 
room chimneypieces, and threw thela into the 
sack with tho spoons and teapots. 
It will be recollected that young Frank 
Frampton had been laid senseless by a half- 

room shutters, and finished his vague con- 

throttling process, on the first entrance of the 
bullars, and that the old gaxdener had also 
been knocked down. The old man, however, 

alter a time, recovered himself sufficiently to 
rise, and availing himself of the absence of 
the watchfifl guard, Lanky, when he was up 
stairs, threatening the screaming women, he 
ol)ened his windov (his door having been 
locked fl'om the outside) and let himself down 
into the area, which was only four feet below. 
He then cautiously entered the house, and 
went straight to the little room where the 
boy slept. The boy was gone. A thought 
struck the gardener, and lie hurried to the 
coal-cellar, and there he found him hidden. 
The boy knew his voice, and crawled out, and 
they ran from the house across the lawn, and 
int one of the shrubberies, mid so along the 
dark filbert walk, till they reached the arbour, 
and here they stopped to take breath. 
The gardener then told the boy to make the 
best of his way into the highroad, and find 
the patrol, and tell him what w going on, 
while he would hasten by another way up 
into the village, by a lane that. would bring 
him out just opposite to the house of Matthew 
Pringle, the constable, whom he would knock 
up. 
It will now be requisite to revert to the 
del,ature of young Squire Tatman from the 
convivial board of this unfortunate country 
family, and to bear in mind the peculiax con- 
dition in which he sallied forth into the 
dark night, refusing, with a flourish, all com- 
panionship of boy or lanthorn to guide his 
unsteady steps. 
He had not gone far along the gravel walk 
bfore a heavy shower of rain came on, and 
to obtain some shelter, he stepped aside among 
the trees of a plantation, through which he 
made his way onwards towards the high road. 
It so happened, however, that lie emerged 
very much further off thai lie had intended,- 
and being near to a little roml-side inn, he 
commenced a battery against the shutters, 
which compelled the landlady to appear at the 
window, and then, having ascertained his 
"quality," to come down, and let him in. :He 
remained for an hour or more drinking brandy- 
and-water,--on account, as he pretended, of 
being wet through and through. At last she 
got rid of him. 
The young squire again sallied forth into 
the night in a yet more "uncountable" 
state than before, and after a tinm arrived in 
the main street of the village. :Here he re- 
collected the house of two old maiden ladies, 
who kept five cats, through whom he had 
got a whipping when a school-boy, for fasten- 
ing a craker to one of their tails on the fifth 
of November. He stopledlooked up at the 
bed-room windowsthea down at the dining- 

templation by picking up a large stone, and 
commencing a loud hammering against the 
shuttersf--and wound up by diharga'ng, the 
stone through one of the bed-room windows, 
while he set up a strange howl. lie had the 
rreater pleasure in doing this, because the 
house was within two doors of the little shop 

of Matthew Prin,_de, the constable. 
This nocturaia outrage quickly brought 
forth the poor maiden ladies to tho windows 
of their several rooms, which they threw up, 
and began to scream, "Constable ! Cormtable 
Thieves ! Thieves ! Mr. l'ringle ! ZIr. Pr 
ingin61e !" 
Another stone through the bed-room win- 
dow of the personage thus summoned, instantly 
brought that invaluable functionary to 
window,---opening which lie heard a similar 
salute paid to another window further on ; it 
therefore became a clear case that he must 
hurry off to capture the oflbnder before all 
the glass in the village was demolished, lie 
connnenced putting on some clothes with tbe 
utmost haste. 
hIeantime the merry young gentleman had 
moved on till he fotmd himself abreast of the 
principal inn of the village, viz., the "Royal 
George." The one fitint lamp of the main 
street was just over the way, and shed a 
dim light on the benign aspect of the gentle- 
manly monarch above, which young Tatman 
found quite irresistible. So, he swarmed up 
the siga-post, and first lifted one hook out 
its eye, and then the other, and down fell th 
great si&m-board ed_oways in the road. 
Down slid the p]easant youn gentlem,.,. 
on all behind,moved onwards with his 
burthen, sta_-gering, yet secure on his legs, 
and at a goo<' pace. 
It was a cold wet night, and lIatthew 
Pringle had thought it advisable to put on 
most of his clothes before he issued forth on 
duty. tie was out soon enough to observe a 
figure going up the main street at no great 
distance, lie hailed him, and then quickened 
his pace. As he got nearer, he saw it was a 
man walking off with some bootya great 
square box, as it seemed! IIe summoned 
him to stop in the Queen's nanm !--but the 
midnight robber only quickened his pace. 
Pringle quickened his. Tho figure began to 
run. I'ringle gave chine; anti away went 
the figure along the high-road, beyond the 
village, and presently turned down a deep 
lane, and ran scrambling through the dark- 
neas with a Mushy sound ;--Matthew Pringl 
after him. 
But the house of the Imor Framptons, 
which is being phmdered 1 this time, with 
poor Mr. Frampton lying on his back, bound 
hand and foot !--as any country gentlenum 
may be, at any time, by burglars---and his 
wife, and fanfily, and servants all in momeno 
tary terror of their lives ! $, hat is to become 
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[Conducted by 

was induced to continue my residence at 

our pockets, tut no one thought of saying" _ a 
Cambridge, instead of going to live at home, word openly, and the cook and steward got 

by various feelings, by habit, by a knowledge 
that I was a great man there and a small oe 
everywhere else, by a certain sense of helIr- 
lessness when out in the great world, but 
principally by being very much nearer to 
Astart6 and the Smiths, when there than at 
])iudborough. We formed a society of seventy 
in number, from the tottering old Senior of 
fourscore, to the spruce young Deacon of 
twenty-five. I look back upon this period of 
my life in much the same manner that, on 
emerging into the broad thoroughfare, we 
cast a glance behind us at the close and 
pestilential alley through which our way has 
lain. Of the w, hole seventy, two were related 
to the lIaster s first wife, one to his second 
wife, and one to himself ; the remaining sixty- 
six owed their elevation to their superior 
attainments either in clasics or mathematics. 
We had some eminent men, it is true, but 
they were entirely among the non-residents ; 
for more than half the fellows were abroad in 
the world engaged in different professions--at 
the bar, in the church, or under government. 
These had not enjoyed any connection with 
the University, for years, beyond the fact of 
receiving their salaries, which they would 
have continued to do if they had been in Peru 
or at Ispahan. Those that were in residence 
were, for the most part, ignorant inversely as 
their ages, that is to say; the most recently 
elected generally knows the most. This will 
not appear surprising, when it is remembered 
that the Seniors having spent forty or fifty 
years, pretty equally divided between the 
labours of eating, preaching, and sleeping, had 
forgotten by that time most of the Latin and 
Greek that they had learnt in their youth, 
without having acquired any other branches 
of knowledge to supply the deficiency. They 
used the same old forks and spoons, and re- 
tained the same old ideas and prejudices that 
they had brought up with them half a century 
before. Upon these they had engrafted all 
detestable habits of old bachelorhood, nmch 
love of port-wine, and a little dirt. They had 
always been accustomed to consider them- 
selves the Lords of everything around ; it was 
disagreeable to go elsewhere and be unde- 
ceived. They accordingly, every now and 
then, ran a little way out of their hermitage 
to look upon the faces of men, but quickly 
trotted back to their favourite little delusions, 
to their courtyards, to their sleepy sermons, 
and to their red mullet. Talking of red 
mullet, one of the most extraordinary things 
was our system of dinners. They consisted 
of every luxury from earth, air, and sea, and 
we had to pay for them, if I remember rightly, 
about eight shillings a day (exclusive of wine). 
It would have been infinitely more agreeable 
to the feelings of every one, except these 
Seniors, who of course governed the College, 
to have had a good plain dinner for three or 
four shillings, and to put the remainder into 

richer and richer every day. 
"After a short experience, I determined upon 
making an effort to extricate myself from this 
position, and with that view wrote to my 
father, announcing my engagement, and de- 
manding permission to marry immediately. 
I received a reply from him (my poor mother, 
I must tell you, died during my college career), 
with enquiries as to the position and family 
of the fair one, but more especially as to what 
money she was likely to have. To the last 
query, I replied that I really did not knowr 
never having indeed thought upon the matter. 
In answer to this, he told me that I was a 
fool, .for, as I should forfeit my fellowship by 
marriage, what means of support remained to 
me unless Astart6 had money ? This was 
true, but I felt that he had no right to blame 
me for not knowing that which I had never 
been taught. The business of the Greek 
Stage, and the winding ways of ttelicon, had 
been pressed upon my notice from my earliest 
years, but the business of the nineteenth 
century, and the winding ways of men, I had 
been left to pick up as I could, or rather not 
to pick up at all. 
"At last, however, he relented, and we were 
married upon three hundred a year which he 
allowed us. My Astart6 brought me her 
facility in versification by way of dowry, but 
it was as good in my estimation as any other. 
We had not been married long before we 
found out that we were in debt. Not that the 
circumstance was revealed to us by the state 
of our accounts, for we scarcely kept any, but 
by this simple fact, that persons knocked at 
the door asking for money and we had none 
to give them. The fact is, that my wife and 
I had been so long in the habit of con- 
templating sheep in the form of 'peaceful 
flocks,' and oxen in the act of ' drawing with 
unwearied breast the strong plough,' that we 
were quite unable to realise their cost when 
they were divided by the butcher into joints 
and by the cook, the maid-servant, between 
their aunts, and cousins, and parish constable 
for the time being. We were jusg beginning 
to appreciate the difficult position in which 
we found ourselves, when a dreadful calamity 
overtook us--the ruin of my father, followed, 
almost immediately, by his death. tie had 
invested his savings--about forty thousand 
pounds--in some great undertaking, presided 
over by an enormously wealthy and much 
respected man. The undertaking had been 
ruined by mismanagement, or even something 
worse;the enormously wealthy and much 
respected man had retired into privacy for a 
few years, in order to husband his gains and 
to emerge again, one day, wealthier and more 
respected than ever ; and thousands were, 
like my father, left without a penny in the 
world, to carp at fortune or to worry the daily 
papers with their useless and at last rejected 
communications. 
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tutions of your native land : no matter, though 
you regardthe Lord Itigh Chancellor of Great 
Britain as the most wonderful man upon 
earth, and his court as the purest fount of 
Justice, where she sits weighing out justice 
with a pair of Oertling's balances, you may 
yet be pronounced to have been guilty of 
"contempt." For this there is no pardon. 
You are in the catalogue of the doomed, 
and are doomed accordingly. 
A popular fallacy spreads a notion that no 
one need "go into Chancery" unless he 
pleases, lothing but an utter and happy 
tmocence of the bitter hmy of "Equity" 
roceedings keeps such an idea current, llen 
ave been imprisoned for many years, some 
for a lifetime, on account of Chancery pro- 
ceedings of the very existence of which they 
were almost in ignorance before they "some- 
how or other were found in contempt." 
See yonder slatternly old man in thread- 
bare garments, with pinched features telling 
f long years of anxiety and privation, and 
want. He has a weak starved voice that 
sounds as though years of privation have 
shrunk it as much as his hollow cheeks, lie 
always looks cold, and (God help him) feels 
so too; for IAebig tells us that no quantity 
of clothing will repel cold without the aid of 
plenty of food--and little of that passes his 
lips. His eye has an unquiet, timid, half- 
frightened look, as if he could not look you 
straight in the fice for lack of energy. His 
step is a hurried shuffle, though he seldom 
leaves his room ; and when he does, he stares 
at the racket-players as if they were beings 
of a different race from himself. No one 
ever sees his hands : they are plunged des- 
perately into his pockets, which never contain 
anything else. He is like a dried fruit, ex- 
hausted, shrunken, and flung aside by the 
whole world. He is a man without hope--a 
Chancery prisoner ! He has lived in a gaol for 
twenty-eight weary years! HIS history has 
many parallels. It is this :- 
It was his misfortune to have an uncle, 
who died leaving him his residuary legatee. 
The uncle, like most men who make their 
own wills, forgot an essential part of it--he 
named no executor. Our poor friend ad- 
ministered, and all parties interested received 
their dues--he, last of all, taking but a 
small sum. It was his only fortune, and 
having received it he looked about for an 
investment. There were no railways in 
those days, or he might have speculated 
in the Diddlesex Junction. But there were 
Brazilian 1MSning Companies, and South 
Sea Fishing Companies, and various other 
companies, comprehensively termed "Bubble." 
Our friend thought these companies were not 
safe, and he was quite right in his supposition. 
So he determined to intrust his money to no 
bubble speculation; but to invest it in Spanish 
Bonds. After all, our poor friend had better 
have tried the Brazilian ]Kines; for the Bonds 
proved worth vet] little more than the paper 

:on which they were written. His mt 
Catholic Majesty did not repudiate (hke 
certain transatlantic States) but buttoned up 
Ids pockets and told his creditors he had "no 
money." 
Some five years after our friend was startled 
by being requested to come up to Doctor' Como 
mons, and tell the worthy Civilians there all 
about hi uncle's will--which one of the legae 
tees, after receiving all he was entitled to 
under it and probably spending the money-- 
suddenly took i into l head to dispute the 
validity of. M:eanwhile the Court of Cumo 
cery also stepped in, and ordered him (pending 
the ecclesiastical suit) to pay over into cou 
"that little trifle" he had received. What 
could the poor man do ] Itis Catholic Majesty 
had got the moneyhe the legatee b had not a 
farthing of it, nor of any other money what- 
soever. Ite was in contempt ! An officer tapped 
him on the shoulder, displayed a little piece of 
parchment and he found that he was the 
victim of an unfortunate "attachment." He 
was walked to the leet Prison where, and 
in the Queen's Prison he has remained ever 
sincea period of twenty-eight yrs! ]'et 
no lc a personage than a Lord Cancellor 
lms pronounced h opinion that the will 
er all, was a good and valid will ; though 
zhe little family party of Doctol' Common 
hought otherwise. 
There is another miserable-looking object 
yonder--greasy, dirty, and slovenly, lie, to% 
is a Chancery prisoner, le has been so for 
twenty yearm Why, he has not the slightest 
idea. He can only tell you that he wa 
found out to be one of the relations of some 
one who had left "a good bit of money." The 
lawyers "put the will into Chancery ; and at 
last I was ordered to do something or other, 
I can't recollect what, which I was ao told I 
couldn't do nohow if I would. So they aid 
I was in contempt, and they took and pat 
me into the Fleet. It's a matter of tenty 
years I have been in prison : of oourse I'd 
like to get out but I 'm told there's no way 
of doing it. anyhow.." Ite is. an artisan,, and 
works at h trade m the prmon, by whmh he 
gains just enough to ke.ep 1 without coming 
upon the county rate. 
In that room over the chapel is the in- 
firmary. There was a death lately. The 
deceased was an old man of sixty-eight, and 
nearly blind : he had not been many )ears in 
prison, but the confinement and the anxiety, 
and the separation from his family, had preyed 
upon his mind and body. IIo wa half-tarved, 
too ; for after being used to all the comforta 
of life, he had to live in gaol on aixpence 
a day. Yet there was one thousand pound_ 
in the hands of the AccotmtantGeneral of 
the Court of Chancery, which was jtmtly d.ue 
some three hundred pounds. But 
purged his contempt, and a decree waz 
afterwards made for paying over the one 
thousand pounds to his personM represeutae 
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a "poor house," by the reflection that there 
"were the more to come next night ;" so, 
because our ancestors have not usea up the 
natural resources of Dartmoor, we of to- 
day, may flatter ourselves with the pleasing 
fact, that they have left it all for our use and 
advantage. 
The dependence of so vast a proportion of 
our whole population upon the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, is a mote in our horizon, 
which has long troubled the nfind's eye of the 
social economist. The greater the number of 
branches over which the national industry is 
diffused, the less are the workers at the 
mercy of the vicissitudes of each. A failure 
in the cotton-crop, as we showed in a recent 
article, produces misery to millions. If the 
silkworms sicken, or sheep die, whole counties 
are reduced to idleness, want, and crime. 
Ve are already warned of the danger of 
too absolute a reliance upon the United States 
for a supply of the raw material of our 
staple manufacture; and the competition of 
foreign producers in a fabric, in the produc- 
tion of which we do not command superiority 
in natural advantages, has already driven us 
out of many neutral markets, and compelled 
us to seek new customers. 
It is the peculiar excellence of the manu- 
facture of porcelain and other earthenware, 
that the increasing wealth, civilisation, and 
luxury of mankind, renders the consumption 
of articles which have risen from the rank of 
luxuries to that of necessaries of domestic 
life, capable of almost indefinite increase; 
that our native producers have already car- 
ried the art to such a point that while in 
the year 1849 we imported only tlfirty- 
two thousand pounds worth of earthenware, 
we exported sixty-one million pieces of the 
declared value of eight hundred and seven 
thousand pounds; while there is no dee 
partment of national industry which calls into 
requisition such a variety of trades and occu- 
pations. The raw materiMs of the manufac- 
ture, and its ancillary appliances, are all 
within the island itself, and none of them 
depend for their supply upon the vicissitudes 
of the seasons. The coal it consumes, and its 
transport, enrich the proprietor, the miner, 
the porter, and the carrier by land and vater. 
.Pottery is a bulky article, and occupies in its 
inland or foreign transport our packers, rail- 
ways, canals, and shipping. The production 
and carriage of the clay, flint, and collateral 
substances which form its elements, and 
which are all yielded  our ow territory/, 
afford employment to our labourers of the 
most extensive kind, and large profits to our 
landowners and capitalists ; while Science and 
Art are liberally encouraged by a process which 
calls into active requisition the inventive skill 
of the mechanician, the discoveries of the 
chemist, the thumaturgic dexterity of the 
artisan and modeller, the taste of the colourist 
nd designer, and the higher genius of the 
painter and the sculptor. 

While candour would call upon us to con- 
cede to forei, nations an equality with our 
own in the higher attainments of abstract 
science, it is the peculiar excellence of our 
philosophers that their genius and knowledge 
are reproductive, and that having compelled 
Nature to yield up to them her secrets, they 
have the ability to apply them to practical 
and profitable uses. It is also the provi- 
dential characteristic of scientific discovery, 
that it is generally found to subserve, not 
its direct object merely, but to be ancillary 
to the fnrther development of the advan- 
tages of former inventions. 
When ]Ir. Reece's experiments shall have 
been sufficiently confided in by the commercial 
public, to induce capitalists to convert his 
experiments into facts, lr. Reece will not 
only substantially centuple the value of 
the soil and surface of Dartmoor, but tlm 
success of his experiments will have the effect 
of removing the "overburden" (as the super- 
soil is technically termed by miners) from the 
mineral snbstances which it now encumbers, not 
only without the present heavy cost, but with 
positive profit. The fire clay, the granite, and 
porcelain clay which lie immediately below 
the peat range of Lee Moor, may now be pro- 
duced at a diminished expense, and thereby 
cheapen the raw material to the manufacturer, 
the first condition of an extended demand for 
his earthenware. 
. No discovery could come more opportunely 
for the weal of the experiment of rendering 
convict labour productive without iniury to 
the honest poor. Criminals may )e put 
to the rough work of digging and piling 
the peat, and of after-draining, dividing, and 
enclosing the open moor, to fit it for agri- 
cultural purposes. Where now the bittern 
and the fox contend with the moorland sheep 
for a scanty subsistence, we may expect to 
see fertile farms and waving con; while the 
wealth which lies under the surface will be in 
full action of development, to the practical 
effect of adding fonr hundred and twenty 
square miles to the productive acreage of 
England. It is not, however, the sources of 
wealth upon the earth at Dartmoor, bnt to 
those under the earth, that we must look, to 
convert the forbidding waste into a profitable 
and genial territory--into, in short, a :DEvo- 
SHIRE DORA_DO.  
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men, that what will 'last your time,' be 
Jast enough to last for ever !" 
A SU:BURBAN :ROMANCE. 
WnF I became incumbent of the parochial 
district of St. Barnabas, Copenhagen Lanes, I 
lodged in Peppermint Place. It was then 
creeping its way into the fields, with the 
apparent determination not to stop till it 
haA reached Hi-hgate. The brick-and-mor 
tar invasion ha' extended to two ranks of 
houses, which were then in all conditions, 
from neat snug finish, to cheerless roofless- 
hess. When i went to take the rooms in 
number one, on a drizzliug afternoon, my 
landlord was pleased to assure me, while 
sweeping his arm out of a b.k window 
over a landscape in the last stage of damp 
decay, that the situation was "uncommonly 
cheerful." The view consisted of . few 
dismantled garden allotments; a superannu- 
ated mmner-house was lying in an attitude 
of utter despondency against a deserted 
igsty; bunches of drooping hollyhocks, 
rokeu down by the weight of their misfor- 
tunes, wept rain-drops; patches of the cab- 
bage and other greens were sicklied over 
with the pale cast of lime and mortar ; and 
tulips struggled up out of their beds between 
brick-bats, in the last agonies of strangula- 
tion. This uncommonly" cheerful situation" 
was finished off in the back ground by a damp 
and ragged hedge; the whole presenting a 
vivid tableau of the insatiable OgTe, Town, 
swallowing up the psive, pastoral, Country. 
The chief attraction from my sitting-room 
was a clayey slough, in which a constant suc- 
cession of brick-carts were continually stuck 
during all the working hours of the day ; yet 
the boundary to this prospect was far from 
uninviting. Several of the opposite houses 
were finished and inhabited. The neatest and 
prettiest of them was that immediately facing 
my room. If window curtains were ver 
made of woven snow, that nmst have been the 
material of those at the first-floor wbdow of 
that modest habitation ;  they were so 
white and transparent. There was such 
variety in their arrangement- so much taste 
in the disposition of the crocuses and snow- 
drops in the window-sill; such evident plea- 
sure taken in concealing the ires of the 
bird .cage in impronptu arbours, now of i 
eramum. now of myrtle, or elso by an 
intertwining of cut primrosesthat I was 
irresistibly reminded of one of those charm- 
ing little cotta_-e windows in the scenes 
of a French vaudeville. Nor was this impres- 
sion weakened when I occasionally espied 
but very sehiombetween the rows of bob- 
fringe that dangled merrily from the curtains, 
the face of a lovely brunette, framed in ban- 
deaux of jet hair, and illuminated by  pair of 
piercing black eyes. 
What busy eyes they were! Though I 
aeldom saw t/wm, I could see what they were 

doing all day long; for, every thing ,being dark, 
as if to correspond to them, (their owner was 
in mournin(g), I couhl observe the plainer 
how the little lady in black employed herself 
behind the film of white curtain. She was 
incessantly bending over a frame, and I could 
guess, from the motion of the arm nearest the 
window, that she embroidered, or did some- 
thing of that sort, all day long. Now and 
then the hand appeared to move higher than 
the frame, and I supposed, from the angle o 
the elbow, that she was pressing it against 
her over-wrought eyes. Poor girl!--No 
wonder if they ached ; for, from morning till 
evening, every day, except Sundays, during 
all that cold and cheerless spring, she was to 
be seen in busy motion. Except on Sunday 
mofings--I suppese to go to church--she 
never went abroad ; and no other living soul 
was ever observed in her room. 
In the course of months, my observations 
of the captivating SOVETTZSO I had 
nicknamed the little black profilewer6 
more frequent than polite. The delicious little 
gauze of mystery which half-veiled her, piqued 
my curiosity; and I could safely indulge 
in it, as my draperies were much less aerial 
than hers. Though the east wind blew with 
continued intensity, and it was quite an effort 
to leave one's fireside, she was never, during 
daylight, away from her window. Some- 
times I could distinfish that she paused, 
leant her head on her hand, and gazed with 
earnest intensity directly under where I sat. 
Then, as if suddenly caught in the act, she 
would turn like lightning to her frame, and 
the little black arm would move up and down 
with unusud rapidity. There was a cmious 
circumstance connected with these fits of 
abstraction and starts of work : I remarked 
that they happened inversely to the pro- 
ceedings of my clever young landlord below 
(an in-layer, carver, and cabinet-maker); 
for, during the moments of my Silhouette's 
fascination, his saw, his chisel, or plane, or 
hammer were in fifll and noisy operation ; and 
it was exactly at the instant that either of 
these tools were 1.xid down and the sound 
ceased, that my little lady resumed her 
work. I was convinced one morning that 
this coincidence was uo mere fancy. I had 
by this time got used to the noises in the 
shop below, and could distingfish, on the 
forenoon referred to, that friend Bedl was 
making, at each stroke of his plane, very long 
shaving. %Vhile trying to guess, from the 
sounds, the lenh of the plank he was 
smoothing, I observed the damsel opposite 
tracing an embroidery pattern against t_he 
glass. The tracing goes on well enough for 
awhile; but, presently, the left-hand is lifted 
to the little head, the tip of the elbow rests 
ainst the window-frame, the tracing hangs 
ag.xinst the glass by the point of th pencil 
held in the other hand ; and the black eyes 
out- their rays straight into the window 
elow me. The long shavings are turned off 
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The "miniature conservatory" is ever a 
cheerful companion, assisting the efforts of the 
medical attendant where a cure may be hoped 
for, and where it is hopeless, serving to dis- 
sipate the gloom that too often is needlessly 
spread over the chamber of sickness and 
death. To the lmfortunate sufferer from the 
country, whom hard fate compels to end his 
days in the close town, the ever fresh verdure 
may recall the village-green on which he was 
wont to sport as a child, and bring vividly 
before him the green fields and happy vales 
of earlier years ; and if separatmd from those 
who are dear to him, he will at least have 
some humble friends near, who will smile 
brightly at the last ! 
The presence of flowers at the poor man's 
door, and other indications of a love for 
nature, invariably bespeak industry and 
sobriety. "When we see a plot," observes 
an eminent writer," set apart for a rose-bush, 
and a gilliflower, and a carnation, it is enough 
for us; if the jasmine and the honeysuckle 
embower the porch without, we may be sure 
that there is a potato and a cabbage within ; 
if there be not plenty there, there at least is 
no want; if not happiness, the nearest ap- 
proach to it in this world---content." Those 
who are interested in improving the condition 
of the poor would do well to encourage such 
taste. In one of the most crowded districts 
in the eastern part of the metropolis, some 
money was contributed three or four years 
since, and applied in the purchase of several 
of the closed cases. These were entrusted to 
the care of some of the better class of poor, 
who not only derived the greatest delight 
from them, but made profitable use of them 
in the rearing and subsequent sale of plants, 
or in the cultivation of salad for domestic use. 
A case, constructed of the cheapest materials, 
would cost but a few shillings, and a poor 
man, to view the matter in a purely utilitarian 
spirit, could not make a better investment of 
his money. That the lower classes are fre- 
quently inbued with a keen love for the 
objects of nature, and experience the purest 
pleasure in theh" cultivation, may be seen by 
the following extract from a letter with which 
we have been favoured, addressed to lY[r. 
Ward, by an artisan of Bristol. "I have, with 
great pleasm-e and with greater profit, read 
your work on plants in closed cases, and have 
now outside my sitting-room window a IAlli- 
putian landscape (entirely through reading 
that work), obtained by enclosing a.space 
with glass. In this case, which has no sun 
upon it until near two p. m., and gradually 
coming on later until it will not be visited for 
near two months by that luminary, I have a 
variety of ferns; wood, sorrel, &c., and many 
other wild plants, which many persons here 
very much admire, wondering how I could 
keep them alive without air. At the back of 
my premises, and close to my cases, are some 
blacksmiths' forges, and a great deal of moke 
nouring from a bake-house chimney. I am 

quite certain that if I admitted the air of the 
yard, my present greenhouse would soon 
become a black-house. If at any time my 
services will be of use to you, they will be 
most readily at your command, having been 
from a boy exceedingly fond of growing any- 
thing in the earth ; for I well recollect when 
a row of chick-weed against a wall was to me 
as great a delight., as a new fuchsia or a purple 
'sturtium would be to an amateur of the 
present day, and when, after having sown 
some harley in a space of eighteen feet by te 
feet, I had a bed of beautiful green, I thought 
I was a wonderful gardener. I still delight 
in these things, and I must say I am extremely 
obliged to you for a great enjoyment I now 
possess, for when I come in tired with busi- 
ness, and fatigued perhaps in body and mind, 
there's my little greenhouse looks so refresh- 
ing, that I cannot help feeling its influence 
soothing my mind, and it rewards me for all 
the trouble I may have taken with it." 
We have yet to glance at another and most 
important .application of the Ward casein 
the transport of-plants from one country to 
another. Formerly, they were closely packed 
in cases, and either deprived of light, or ex- 
posed to the salt spray, and drying, destructive 
wind; and, partly from these causes, partly 
from inadequate supply of fresh water, they 
died in their transit by hundreds, but few 
surviving a very long voyage, low, a genial 
home is furnished for them on the ocean, and 
from their snug retreat, they 
"Peep through their polish'd foliage at the storm, 
And seem to smile at what they need not fear."- 
The ,cases used for purposes of conveyance 
on ship-board are of stouter material, the 
glass protected by wire-work, and they are 
lashed securely on the poop of the vessel. 
The rotective glass covering admits 
light, wards off wind and spray, and retains 
the moisture. This mode of conveyance has 
now quite superseded he old one ; many of 
the rarest palms and ferns in the magnificent 
collection at Kew have been brought over m 
this way, and every horticulturist can bear 
testimony to its vahm. r. Fortune, in the 
last edition of his "Wanderings in China," 
gives a relative estimate of the old and new 
methods. Under the old method, according 
to a paper published by ]V[r. Livingstone, in 
the "Transactions of the Hortictdtural Society 
of London," only one plant in a thousand 
survived the passage to England. ]Vr. For- 
tune brought over two hundred and fifty 
plants in some closed cases, and of these two 
hundred and fifteen were landed in England, 
in a perfectly healthy state. One illustration 
being as good as a thousand, we give the 
following very pertinent one, of the in- 
calculable benefits conferred by this plan in 
the introduction of useful plants into countries 
where they were previously unknown. When 
]V[r. Williams, the missionary left England 
for the :Navigator Islands, in 1839, he took 
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English climate better than any other--with 
red brick walls, gables, towers, and buttresses, 
and a wide spanning roof, betokening a noble 
buildin_ fit for the usages of hospitality or the 
despatcVn of legal business. ' 
The second of the two buildings instead of 
warm red brick, presents a cold stone, stately 
classic front, adorned by a row of tall Grecian 
columns, under which we pass to enter the 
place. In two minutes we are in a different 
world. Without, we left an atmosphere of 
life and living bustle ; within, we find a stiller, 
calmer company. We walk amidst an abun- 
dant harvest yielded by death to teach the 
lesson of how life continues, and we come in 
absolute contact with some things that moved 
upon the earth before the Flood. About us 
are innumerable forms in which life has been. 
Now all are quiet in the serene dignity of 
death. Very few minutes are generally 
enough to calm down the minds of those who 
may visit the two buildings in succession-- 
who, at'ter seeing the Hall of Lincoln's Inn, will 
pass along the square and enter the Hunterian 
lIuseum at the College of Surgeons. 
But if we witness here the revelations of 
the dissecting-room, we are startled by none 
of its grossness or its taints. The museum is 
a large architectural building, lighted from 
above, and at first glance seems to be a noble 
hall of stone, mahogany, aud plate-glass, 
raised for the occupation of a regiment of 
skeletons and an army of bottles. Shelves 
and galleries run round the place, from the 
floor to the roof, and every shelf is crowded 
with specimens of all sizes and colou. Upou 
the front of the galleries, skulls and antlers, of 
various kinds, are fixed, and amongst them 
some of gigantic si.ze, which we soon learn 
belonged to the creattu'es the traveller Bruce 
spoke of, as the mysterious Sauga of Central 
Africa. From the door ve enter at, to the 
extreme end of the place, run two rows of 
mahogany, glass-roofed cases, the lower por- 
tions filled with drawers containing specimens 
for reference, and the tops covered with others 
of more beauty or interest. These cases 
divide the floor into three straight walks, 
along which, at regular intervals, are pedestals 
to support various things too large for en- 
closure. Nearest the door are the oldest and 
most curious of the contents of the place--the 
relics of the huge monsters who roved in the 
primeval wilds of our earth long before the 
Flood. 
These are the ancient glyptodon, the still 
older mylodon, and the megatherium, more 
ancient than either. Looking at the bones of 
these extinct monsters, and glancing from 
them upon the other bony relics disposed 
about the place, we see, at once, how irs- 
mensely larger some of the animals of our 
earth once were, than they are now. The 
skeleton of the elephant, at the opposite end 
of the hall, and the bones of the hippopotamus, 
close b.v, look small in comparison with those 
of the creatures no longer found alive, and 

whose existence is now one of the romances 
of geology and of the animal world. The 
whale is the only existing creature that can 
bear comparison with the by-gone monsters 
whose existence is shown by the bones in this 
place ; and of the skeleton of the whale -e 
have no perfect specimen, because the building 
is not large enough to hold it, and the college 
wants funds to build a place for the reception 
of the creature that would make this nafional 
collection more complete. Amid the real 
riches of the place we cannot avoid wishing it 
more perfect. The skeleton of a whale was 
exhibited in London some years ago, and 
attracted much notice; but it was taken away, 
and is now in France. Another may be seen 
in the Museum at Berlin. We ought to have 
a perfect one in the Hunterian Collection. 
The money of the College has been liberally 
poured out to secure the strange old-worhl 
relics. One Don Pedro de Angelis, an active 
collector, who secured the bones of the glyp- 
todon and mylodon, on the alluvial plains near 
Buenos Ayres, received for them no less than 
three hundred pounds thirteen shillings; for 
the bones of the mastodon, found in Kentucky, 
another speculative gentleman got one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds; whilst a Mr. Cure- 
mint received one hundred and six pounds 
for a set of choice shells he collected in the 
Philippine Islands ; -making together a hand- 
some sum well spent to enrich the collection. 
Everything, however, need not be sacrificed 
to the past-. The creatures of our period 
deserve a place, the more so since the exten- 
sion of commerce, and of whaling energy, 
threatens the ultimate extinction of the mam- 
moth of the deep. If the College cannot afford 
to extend their building to make room for a 
whale, let the extension be made by the 
Government. ]Vl:r. Arnotg, the President of 
the College, should plead the cause of science 
to Lord John 1Russell ; and the minister-- 
himself an author as well as a statesman-- 
could scarcely withstand the appeal now that, 
he has an exchequer balance in hand. 
But the consideration of what might be in 
the Hunterian Museum must not divert our 
attention from the many things it contains. 
Walking along the central path we gradually 
obtain an idea of how abundant these riches 
are. We see around contributions from all 
countries; hundreds of skeletons; but not 
one horror. All are clean, calm, and white-- 
bones, dry bones but standing up in all the 
characteristic attitudes of life. Asia sends 
its elephant; Africa its cameleopard, and 
its hippopotamus ; the new world of Austra- 
lasia, its gigantic extinct bird, the Dinornis of 
New Zealand ; Europe, a species of extinct, 
gigantic deer The birds of the air. the beasts 
of the field, the fishes of the sea, the myriad 
of creeping things, the reptiles of oozy rivers 
and marshes, and dark forests, send each their 
contribution to this assemblage of all things 
--this bony parliament of the natural crea- 
tion-this Hall of Skeleton Assembly--this 
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the guardian of a young boy : who was himself 
the next heir, and who killed the young boy by 
harsh and cruel treatment. She knew nothing 
of that. It has been said that there was a Cage 
in her bed-room in which the guardian used 
to put the bo.. There was n'o such thin_ 
There was on.: a closet. She went to be. 
made no alum whatever in the night, and in 
the morning_ said composedly to her maid 
when she came in, "Vho is the ptty forlorn- 
looking child who has been peeping out 
of that closet all night ?" The maid replied 
by Wing a loud scream, and instantly 
decamping. She was surprised ; but, she was 
a woman of remarkable strenh of mind, and 
she dressed herself and went iown stairs, and 
closeted herself with her brother. " Now, 
Walter," she said, "I have been disturbed all 
night by a pretty, forlorn-lookin_ boy, who 
has been constantly peeping out othat closet 
in my room, which I can't open. This is some 
trick." "I am afraid not, Charlotte," said he, 
"for it is the legend of the house. It is the 
Orphan :Boy. What did he do?" " He 
opened the door softly," said she, "and peeped 
out. Sometimes, he came a step or two into 
the room. Then, I called to him, to encourage 
him, md he shrunk, ,and shuddered, and crept 
in again, and shut the door.." "The closet 
has no communication, Charlotte," said her 
brother, "with any other part of the house, 
and it's nailed up." This was undeniably 
true, ,d it took two carpenters a whole fore- 
noon to get it open, for examination. Then, 
she was satisfied that she had seen the Orphan 
:Boy. :But, the wild and terrible part of the 
story is, that he was also seen by three of her 
brother's sons, in succession, who all died 
young. On the occasion of each child being 
taken ill, he came home in a heat, twelve 
hours before, and said, Oh, Iamma, he had 
been playing under a particular oak-tree, in a 
certain meadow, with a strange boy--a pretty, 
forlorn-looking boy, who was very timid, and 
made signs! From fatal experience, the 
parents came to know that this was the 
Orphan :Boy, and that the course of that child 
whom he chose for his little playmate was 
surely run. 
Lemon is the name of the German castles, 
where we sit up alone to wait for the Spectre--- 
where we are shown into a room, made com- 
paratively cheerful for our reception--where 
we glance round at the shadows, thrown on 
the blank walls by the crkling fire---where 
we feel very lonely when the village innkeeper 
and his pretty daughter have retired, after 
layin_ down a fresh store of wood upon the 
hgmtn, ,and setting forth on the small table 
such supper-cheer as a cold roast capon, 
bread, grapes, and a flask of old Rhine wine-- 
where the reverberating "]o close on their 
retreat, one after another, like so many peals 
of mfllen thunder--and where, about the small 
hours of the night, we come into the know- 
led_e ot divers supernatural mysteries. Legion 
is tae name of the haunted German students, 

in whose society we draw yet nearer to th 
fire, while the schoolboy in the corner opens 
his eyes wide and round, and flies off the foot- 
stool he has chosen for his seat, when the 
door accidentally blows olin. rast is the 
crop of such fruit, shining on our Christmas 
Tree; in blossom, almost at the very top ; 
ripening all down the boughs ! 
Among the later toys and fancies hanging 
thereas idle often and less pure---be the 
images once associated with the sweet old 
Waits, the softened music in the night, ever un- 
alterable ! Encircled by the social thoughts ot 
Christmas time, still let the benignant figure 
of my childhood stand unchanged ! In every 
cheerful image and suggestion that the season 
brings, may the bright star that rested above 
the poor roof, be the star of all the Christian 
world ! A moment's pause, O vanishing tree, 
of which the lower boughs are dark to me as 
yet, and let me look once more! I know 
there are blank spaces on thy branches, 
where eyes that I have loved, have shone and 
smiled ; from which they are departed. But, 
far above, I see the raiser of the dead grl, 
and the Widow's Son ; and God is good ! 
Age be hiding for me in the unseen portion 
of thy downward ,_owth, O may I, with a grey 
head, turn a child's heart to that figure yet 
and a child's trustfuiness and confidence ! 
Now, the tree is decorated with bright 
merriment, and song, and dance, and cheer. 
fulness. And they are welcome. Innocent 
and welcome be they ever held, beneath the 
branches of the Christmas Tree, which cast 
no gloomy shadow ! :But, as it sinks into the 
ground, I hear a whisper going through the 
leaves. "This, in commemoration of the law 
of love and kindness, mercy and compassion. 
This, in remembrance of Me ! " 
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A BACHELOR'S life is not without its at- 
tractions. Freedom of will an(} action are, at 
least, among a bachelor's joys; but experien 
h taught me that, aer a cein time, such 
absence from rtraint rlv ilf to that 
eci of y which Maulay uchingly 
desiat "the d freedom of the wild 
S.  
I came to Indon aut ten yearn ago  
study for the b. I w enred at the ler 
Temple, and,  f  the dierating went, 
I can safely e that I w an ornament  
the Hall., I adoled the mar of my copy 
of "Bm s Justice" th caricatures of the 
benchers ; d my fien apnded etio 
not  my "Blacksne.'" I went  the 
muemde in my go; and stroll down  
my Lw-tutor's chm for the ostensible pur- 
pose of ring, aut two P.., daily. In sho, 
I went through the usual routine of young 
gentlemen of ardent temmmen and com- 
pent means when they n fife: like mo 
men, M, the p of my fit days memted 
in due time. About the time of my 1  
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the bar I began to study. My old corn- 1 
panions, finding that I was becoming, vhat 
they were pleased to designate, "slow," I 
dropped off. I entered into the solitude of 
lodgings, near :Brunswick Square, and read I 
eagerly. Still I found it necessary to relieve 
mv legal studies with copious draughts fl'om 
al| he great fountains of inspiration, and I 
fear, that even when I was endeavouring to] 
crack the hardest, passages of ":Blackstone,"] 
my ideas continually reverted either to the] 
grace of hiontaigae, the wit of Congreve and] 
Pope, the sparkle and depth of Shakspeare, I 
or the massive grandeur of :Milton. :BY l 
degrees my books becme my dearest, 
only associates. Though as a companion anal] 
friend I had decidedly fallen off; I improved I 
 a lodger : I kept regular hours, and paid] 
all my bills punually. 
:5[y landlady rew confidential, in pro-I 
portion as I grew domestic. She favoured I 
me with her history from the time of her I 
birth. I knew how she took the measles;/ 
the precise eff,ct of her vi:it to a vaccine] 
establishment; the origin of a scar over I 
her left eye-bro.w ; the income of her brother 
in Somersetshire; the number of kittens I 
which her cat annually produced; the cha- 
racter she gave her last servant ; and the 
fond affection she had lavished upon a brute I 
of a husband. These matters, however, were 
intrusted to me in confidence ; and, to use an[ 
original phrase, they shall be buried with me 
in my grave ! I had no occasion to repay my 
landlady's confidence with my own, because I 
she paid herself. I could keep no secrets I 
from her. She knew the contents of my 
trunks, desks, and drawers, as well as I did 
better, for, if I lost any little article, I never, 
perhaps, missed it. I was seldom allowed to 
wear a pair of dress gloves more than once 
when a collar was not to be had, :'them I 
washerwomen was," I was told, "always a 
losing of something or other." I am sure the 
flavour of m tea, the qtality of my mutton, 
and the ecellence of my coals, were no 
secrets to my landlady: but she had many I 
good qualities, so I ate what she left me in[ 
silence and i.peace. 
Despite my but too prying landlady, how-I 
ever, I got o very 'ell by myself; and, 
like men who live alone, I became egotistic I 
and lazy. I thought of the weaver at his l 
loom; the law*er burning the midnight 
composition over his brief; the author,- with I 
his throbbing temples, hard at work ; and 
rejoiced quietly by my fire and in my books. 
There was a selfish pleasure in the conviction[ 
that my case was so much better than that of 
thousands of the toilers and strugglers of the] 
earth. This I found a capital ptlosophy for 
every day in the year--except one. On that] 
day my landlady entered my room, and, vith] 
a few words, blighted my happiness, and I 
made me miserable as the veriest outcast. 
":Beg pardon for interrupting you," the] 
worth:/soul said, "but I wish t know whe- 
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ther you dine at home on Christmas Day. 
Though, of course, you will be with your 
fl'iendsbut I thought I might as ell make 
sure." 
The good woman nmst have noticed my 
confusion. I stammered out something in the 
most awkward manner; but contrived to 
make her understand, iu the end, that I 
sodd dine at home. 
" On Christmas Day, Sir ?" the womm re- 
peated, with particular emphasis. ': I'm 
talking about Christmas Day, when every 
gentlenmn dines with his friends and rela- 
tions; leastways, all the gentlemen 1 ever 
had, have done so." 
"My friends live in Scotland, where Christ- 
mas is no festival," I replied, rather relieved 
at the opportunity of explaining my solity 
condition. 
"Well, dear a-me ! " my landlady went on 
to say, "that's very awkard, very awkard, Sir, 
bdeed. Dear, dear a-me, ,vhat shall I do  
Viy table, do,,vn stairs, won t hold any thing 
like fifteen ! 
Fifteen persons to greet my lmdlady on 
Christmas Day, and not a soul to break bread 
with me! I saw, at once, the tendency of 
her observa.tion as to the size of her table ; 
and willingly offered to vacate my room 
ibr her great annual festivity. This offer 
w eagerly accepted, and once more I was 
left to my solitude. From that moment 
my fortitt[de deserted me. I knew that 
the weaver vould enjoy his Christmas feast ; 
that the lawyer would throw aside his 
brief, and abating his professional solemnity, 
would, on Christmas Day, make merry ; and 
that the author would leave the pen in the 
inkstand to be jolly during a great portion of 
those twenty-ibur happy hours. Let me con- 
fess that I felt sick at heart--stupidly and 
profoundly dejected. 
On Christmas Eve the mMd came into 
my room, and, with a beaming face, begged 
that I would allow her to decorate it with 
holly :she said nothing about the misletoe 
which she carried under her apron, but I saw 
her dexterously isten it above the door-way. 
I was very lonely that evening. The six square 
yards of space which I occupied were the 
only six square yards in the neighbourhood 
not occupied by laughing hu,nan creatures. 
The noise of my landlady and her relatives 
below made me savage ; and when she sent 
up the servant to ask vhether I vould like to 
step below, and take a stir at the pudding, 
my "no ! " was given in such a decided tone 
that the poor girl vanished with miraculous 
celerity. 
The knocks at the street-door were inces- 
sant. First it was the turkey, then the 
a.ples, oranges, and c];esnuts, for dessert, then 
t nw dianer-set, then the sirloin. Each 
separate item of the approaching feast was 
hailed with smothered velcomes by the 
-omen, who rushed into the passage to exa- 
mine and greet it. Presently a knock re- 
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Ocean," and on the reverse, "Pioneers of 
cience." 
These devices were contrived by the worthy 
:Boatswain of the "Erebus," vho undertook 
to perform the part of landlord. :Not re- 
joicing in a sufficiently portly person, as he 
thought, for sustaining with becoming dignity 
the new character he assumed, he made up 
what ature had denied him in rotundity 
of figm-e by stuffing a pillow under his 
waistcoat. Thus rigged, he strutted about 
much after the fashion of . cropper pigeon ; 
his hands stuck in his shooting-jacket pocket; 
an apron fastened round his waist, in front oi 
hich dangled a huge bunch of keys. In- 
expressibles buckled at the knees; and a 
round cap, worn jauntily on one side, com- 
pleted his costume : he played his part with 
much humour. Two young seamen, acting as 
his waiters, were busily employed in handing 
round .qenuine "_4mtarctic ices" on a tray. 
In front of the Hotel, the English ensign 
waved to the southern breeze, guarded by a 
cannon and pile of shot, not of iron, but ice, 
which spared our powder. :Near the gang- 
way of the "Terror," a female figure, in a 
sitting attitude, her head ornamented with a 
profusion of ringlets, was modelled in snow, 
and surmounted by the word "tIaidee ;" but 
whether she bore ,'my resemblance to the beau- 
tiful Greek girl of Byron's imagination, is an 
affair of the sculptor's. In front of the gang- 
way of the "Erebus" appeared the bust of a 
male figure, wearing a foraging cap, and 
formed of the same plastic material. 
As the bells of the two ships struck their 
nautical number eight, which announced the 
hour of midnight, the 2ew Year was welcomed 
in by three loud and hearty cheers; and 
whilst the echo from the last cheer was re- 
verberating among the surrounding bergs, 
the sharp crack of a fowling-piece, ringing 
through the rarefied air, was ibllowed by the 
whirling descent of the lifeless form of the 
beautiful White Petrel, (Procellaria nivea,) 
the first offering to the :New Yar, and victim 
in the cause of science. This true and faith- 
ful harbinger of ice, hovering over the scene 
at such a momentpoor bird !paid dearly 
for the gratification of its curiosity; the 
temptation to possess it, proving too strong 
for an enthusiastic ornithologist to resist, 
as he reclined, gun in hand, on a hummock 
of ice, a close observer of the sma'ounding 
scene. 
Whilst these amusements were progressing 
in the ice-built :Hotel, the scene visible from 
the "Terror's" "crow's nest" (a cask with the 
head out, and with a seat in the centre, 
placed at the fore-top-gallant-mast head, as 
n.n observatory for watching the movements 
amongst the ice) was even more ludicrous and 
amusing. On her dec'ks below, several of the 
crew commenced singing and blowing horns, 
whilst others, full of rude mirth, seizing the 
pigs in the sty by the ears, pinched them 
until the hapless grunters united their cries 

in concert with the horns, varying the key, 
as Jack tightened or relaxed his grasp, ac- 
cording to his own notions of keeping time. 
This elicited roars of laughter from the rest of 
the crew. All the time, showers of snow-balls 
flew about in all directions ; the entire group 
appearing as full of boisterous mirth and 
frolic as if the whole had been enacting on 
the frozen surface of the Thames or 
way. 
The usual :New Year's present, consisting 
of a suit of warm clothing and extra allow- 
ance of rations, was served out in the course 
of the day to each individual of the Expedition. 
And M1 the officers dined with the Captain, 
who had been their guest in the gun-room 
on Christmas Day. Roast goose and roast 
beef again constituted the fare; mince-pies 
superseding the plum-pudding. 
The day was closed with a dance in the 
"Crystal :Ball-room," in which both Captains 
joined. In the absence of our fair country- 
women this could scarcely be otherwise than 
a dull affair. 
Thus ended our Christmas holidays in the 
pack. About midnight, from the main-top- 
nast cross-trees of the "Erebus," the view 
presented one unbroken surface of ice; not 
the slightest opening of water was to be 
seen, anywhere around, to the horizon;just 
above which, that beantiful orb of both 
day and night, here, for a time, appeared 
rolling along its verge like a bright globe 
of fire. A few majestic-looking bergs, alone, 
broke in upon the general uniformity of the 
pack, casting their shadows upon its surface. 
A solitary Antarctic gull, winding his way 
past the ships in search of open water, for 
his predatory excursions, gave the only indi- 
cation of life in the vast solitude. 
From that solitude of the South Pole the 
"Erebus" and "Terror" safely returned, to 
make their vay to the frozen :North, where 
their absence, svith their gallant leader, Sir 
John Franklin, has caused such a painful 
degree of excitement throughout the length 
and breadth of our native land, and raised 
so wide a sympathy through the whole civi- 
lised world. And although, at the approach- 
ing festive season, many a family circle, 
assembled round the winter's hearth, may 
have to lament the absence of some relative 
or much-valued friend from the otherwise 
joyous scene, let no such family despair, 
however discouragin their forebodings ; for, 
in the absence of 1 tidings of our long- 
missing countrymen, hope still remains. It is 
fostered and supported by the fict, that the 
annals of the :Northen Whale Fishery record 
instances of the return of adventurers from 
those regions, after periods of absence, s long 
protracted, and in which the absent sailors 
have been as long unhe,nrd of, as in the case of 
Franklin and his crew. Let it be borne in 
mind, that where the Esquimanx can live, 
there the English seaman can live. We may 
yet hope to see the crews of the "Erebus" 
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foreigner 1 have alluded to, set about 
corrupting innocence by training it into 
the ways of men, fl'eezes one's blood. The 
Chinese tell of one of their old Emperors, 
Ch6ou-sin, that, seeing a man wade through 
a cold stream, one frosty morning, he 
bade him remain for some time in the 
water, and then had his legs cut off to see 
whether the marrow in his bones was really 
frozen. There were no Prussian schools so 
many centuries ago, unluckily for Chou-sin. 
']e/are the places to fi'eeze your marrow, if 
you're a real, natural-born, good old English- 
man. Go into any Prussian town, or village, a 
httle before eight o'clock, some December 
morning. The iron grasp of m imaginary 
duty has dragged all the children out of bed, 
washed them, and given them their breakfasts; 
and here they all are, turned out into the raw 
frost, all running to one point--the school ! ! 
Nine o'clock, ten o'clock, eleven--morning, 
afternoon--search all the gutters, and there's 
not an innocent disporting himself--there's 
not a mud-pie made in the whole district-- 
the children are all emptied out of streets, 
and houses, and poured away into that great 
building yonder, that abominable school ! ! 
Whereas, go into any great English town, 
go into London as the greatest of 'era all. 
What do you find there ? Freedom ! Go 
down into Westminster, or up into White- 
chapel. There you '11 find the young Bricks, 
by thousands upon thousands, left to them- 
selves fi'om the moment when they are first 
able to crawl, and herding and growing to- 
gerber; in the gamest manner, like so many 
wolves. And you're not deterred by this Ger- 
man business, but you want to alter that state 
of things ! Don't deny it. You do. Some of 
you do. I have heard of the conductor of the 
very Journal that I write this remonstrance 
to, giving expression to senthnents hke the 
tbllowing. '" London in this aspect is so hor- 
rible to me, that when I go into such quarte 
of the town, usug my eyes, I lose belief in 
the possibility of the progress, or even of the 
long existence, of an Empire, with such a 
mighty crime and danger at its heart. I do 
not believe that any one can be well acquainted 
with the sights of ignorant and neglected 
childhood, which are hidden in the Metropolis 
alone, and entertain within himself the possi- 
bility of any wealth, or any power, or any 
spirit in a people, sustaining, for many gene- 
rations longer, a State on which that wicked 
blight is resting." 
That's constitutional and British, an't it ? 
I call it Prussian. Ask a Prussian and he'll 
tell you, that to leave a child untaught, is only 
two or three degrees less fearful than to murder 
it. Not to feed the mind, is in his eyes a 
punishable crime, as in our eyes it is an in- 
dictable ofince to starve the body. The 
Prussian state does not dictate to its subjects 
any place of education, as our state does not 
dictate articles of food ; but, educate you must 
says the German law ; and if you want the 

'means, the state makes a provision to supply 
them for you ;--just so we say--feed yur- 
selves, and all your children ; but if you can- 
not, don't starve, come upon the parish ; your 
bodily support costs us seveu millions a year. 
The whole income of Prussia, as a state, is 
somewhere about ten millions, and its popu- 
lation is that of England and Wales as to 
numbers, or not much less. Yet Prussia 
burdens itself with the charge of education on 
a most unstinting scale; whatever fund 
pinched, the exchequer is ready to meet every 
demand, which corresponds to a real want, in 
the way of education. Not having much to 
pay for the support of pauperism (one great 
result of ignorance and its vices), does cdr- 
tainly give fi'eedom to the pubhc purse; but 
I consider pauperism a noble institution. 
What's to be the privilege of wealth, when all 
the world is comfortable. You have to take 
your hat off when you accost the Gelnan 
peasant ' Hollo, you Sir,' won't go down 
with himhe stands upright, and looks you in 
the face, and undertakes to answer you politely. 
What I say, is, that humble people who are 
educated, won't be satisfied with standing still ; 
they '11 get impertinent ideas about, the rights 
of man, and duty, and moving on. You can see 
in the eyes of those Germans, that they are civil 
because it's their duty; and that they don't 
rightly reverence you for your money's sake. 
Now, this is revolutionary ; if not, I should 
like to know what is. There is no way of 
arguing with such men. For people like my- 
self; men of your true genuine blood, the only 
corse is, to knock 'em down. 
Just step into the interior of one of these 
same German schools, and see what manner 
of outlandish work is going on. There ! Did 
you ever see thelike of that ! Call thataschool 
The boys are comfortably seated and the 
master stands ! 
:M:ean-spMted fllow, there he stands, as 
though it were he who hM the hardest work 
to do! The room is lofty, airy, and well 
warmed; the children sit, I do believe, in 
absolute enjoyment of the lesson. :No other 
sound interrupts the teacher and his cls; 
the other classes are under the same roof in 
other rooms, luined by luxury, there sit the 
children--with a grown man, and, what's 
worse, a trained and educated man, standing 
before them, pouring out his energies. :He 
isn't hearing them their lessons out of book ; 
the lesson they have learned out of a book, he 
is explaining with all the art of a Jesuit, 
enlivening with anecdotes, sprinkling a[.ut 
with apt questions. The children are all on 
the ui rive, and asking questions in their 
turn--why don't he knock 'era down for their 
impertinence ? See ! now he asks a question 
the class, up go two dozen little hands! The 
owners of those hands believe that they can 
answer it. There ! he selects one to answer, 
who looks pleased at the distinction. When 
the next question comes, he'll tackle some 
one else. 
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:Next above these, are the inspectors for 
the Kreis or Union, in connection with the 
Regierung. There is one inspector for the 
Protestant schools, and one for the Romanist : 
each, being a man high b his own Church. 
They visit each school in the district, once, at 
least, every year, and report on all to the 
Regierung. Their duty of inspection is con- 
sidered part of their clerical work: their 
travelling expenses, only, being defrayed by 
the county. The Protestant Inspector is 
appointed by the Consistorium ; the Romanist 
by his own Bishop; subject in each case to 
the approval of the Government at Berlin. 
These inspectors report where there is a de- 
ficiency of school accommolation. The 
Prussian teachers vish that these inspectors, 
who are in most active and real connexion 
with themselves, should be elected from their 
own ranks, as being then more able to com- 
prehend what they see done. The Govern- 
ment,  a small step in this direction, h 
lately ordered that every candidate for holy 
orders shall have attended a training college 
for six weeks, and psed an examination in 
the art of teaching. But, they desire this 
inspection to be by the clergy. 
lIoreover, the President of the educational 
branch of the Itegierung in each county 
Schulrath--always a scholar, is requh'ed 
every year to pay  many visits as he can 
find time for, to the county schools. 
Lastly, from the Bureau of Public Instruc- 
tion, the minister, at Berlin, sends yearly 
three inspectors to examine such districts as 
are suspected to be insufficiently attended to, 
and to apply their supervision in such a 
manner as to let no part of the great German 
school suffer neglect. 
Finally comes after lastly. Finally, di- 
rectors of the training colleges float about, 
paying visits to their ancient pupils; and 
where they see, by their mode of teaching, 
that they have not kept up with the marc] 
of time, have overlooked the last improve- 
ments, or forgotten their old lore, a substitute 
is foundwhile they are quietly invited to 
pay a visit to their old friends at the nor- 
mal school. And there, the blunt razor is 
sharpened. 
Here's a pretty coil indeed, about teh.. 
ing little ragamuffins their A B C! One 
vould think, by the vay Prussia goes to 
work, that education ranked among the most 
anxious duties of the Government. Schools 
are put on the same level with gunpowder, as 
defences of the State. If it were so, here, 
Sir Francis IIead might well be an alarmist 
over the defenceless state of England. 
V'ell, but I haven't yet fully exposed the 
enormity of the offence committed by these 
Germans against wholesome Ignorance. Just 
see what pains they give themselves to fit a 
man for office as a teacher. In the that place, 
h_e is generally of the peasant class, and, 
though educated like a gentleman, he is at 
no t.me raised above that sympathy with his 

own class 'hich is necessary to his full influ- 
ence in after life. Any young peasant may 
aspire to be a teacher, lie goes, first, in the 
usual manner, for eight years, to the primary 
school; learns there to read and write well ; 
gets a knowledge of arithmetic, of the history 
and geography of Germany, of Scripture his- 
tory, and a few leading fitcts of natural history 
and science. Then, for the next three or four 
years, that is to say, until he attains the 
lowest age (eighteen) at which he is admis- 
sible iuto a training college, his education can 
be continued at a superior public school. 
These superior public schooL, containino 
:endowed places for poor boys, exist, cf course, 
only in the towns. In villages, the candidate 
:for teacher's honours contents himself with 
receiving evening tuitiou from the local 
:teacher, attends his closes during some parts 
of the day, and renders himself useful in 
them. At the superior public schools, the 
education goes on, and includes mathematics, 
with a little classics, lectures on history, 
physical geography, music, and drawing. 
Preparatory training-schools are also esta- 
blished by private persons. 
At the age of eighteen, candidates are ad- 
missible into the normal colleges. In each 
college, the yearly vacarmies m'e tilled up with 
those young men who have passed the best 
examination before the Professors of the 
College and the representative of the legie- 
rung. The examination is very strict, and 
vacancies are not filled up at all, if candidates 
are not up to the proper mark. There must 
be produced, also, at this time, a certifi- 
cate of perfect health and strength. The 
selected candidates sign an undertaking to 
practise the profession of a teacher for at 
least three years after obtaining licence so to 
do. In consideration of this, they are main- 
tained and educated at the expense of Govern- 
ment, incurring for themselves no other cost 
than that of clothes, and about three pounds 
a-year for breakfast. If, however, any stu- 
dent forfeit his en_aement by not remaining 
during three yeamafter obtaining his diploma 
in the service of the state, he is then called 
upon to refund the money that has been 
expended on his education. 
Each student remains in the training 
college two or three years--never less than 
two, or more than three. There are, in :Prussia 
forty-three trainin_ colle_oes, and thirty thou- 
sandlicenced teach'rs. he're the population 
requires it, there are separate, colleges_ for 
Catholics and Protestants. Iu fact, there are 
only two normal college in Prussia where 
Catholics and Protestants are educated toge- 
ther : the directors of those institutions being 
chosen from among the clero T. 
The students in the normal colleges have 
fi'equent occasion to revisit home, and maintain 
full connexion with their peasant families. 
The mode of life in college is laborious, and 
studiously simple, in order that the student 
may not be unfitted for the enjoyment of hi 
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registered by the overmen three times a day ; 
it being well knovn that a diminution of atmo- 
spheric pressure would allow the gas to escape 
more readily from the "goaf" into the work- 
ings. Hence whe there is a sudden fall in the 
oarometer, the overmen are more careful and 
watchful than on ordinary occasions. Aad 
the evidence of the miners confirms that of the 
viewers. They almost invariably state that 
all has been done which science could suggest 
or forethought devise. Yet, from some un- 
explained or unexpected cause, a blast takes 
place, and numbers of men and boys are 
hurried in a moment into eternity. After the 
misfortune the pit is closely examined by 
viewers from distant parts. 2qo fault can be 
found with the ventilation; eighteen or twenty 
thousand cubic feet of air pass through the 
workings in the space of one minute and 
all is mystery as to how the explosion took 
place, except it had been traced to the 
carelessness of some of the workmen. This 
is the oft-repeated testimony given before the 
coroner.  verdict of "accidental death" 
is returned, or sometimes the gas was 
suspected to have fired at one of the men's 
candles, which party was of course certain 
to have been killed, and there the matter 
ends. 
All this proves very clearly that something 
more is required for safety, and that other 
precautions than those usually adopted are 
needed to stop the invasion of the death- 
dealing blast, and no less dangerous and in- 
sidious after-damp, which too surely follows 
the track of the fire, and completes what the 
explosion may have left unfinished. 
It may be necessary for the information of 
some of your readers to explain the method 
of working pits in 2qorthumberland and Dur- 
ham. In large collieries there axe generally 
two shafts--a down-cast and an up-cast shaft. 
In the former, the air descends into the vork- 
lugs, is conducted along the main air-course 
to the different parts, and is finally expelled 
by the up-cast shaft. There is a furnace con- 
tinually burning to keep the current in circu- 
lation, which is of considerable importance; 
for if it was stopped, the air would remain in 
the workings, but would not be renewed, and 
therefore become charged with gas. There 
are two parts of the mine, called by the names 
of the " whole " and the " broken." The 
broken is the most dangerous portion, being 
the spaces from whence the coal has been 
abstracted in the form of chambers, leaving 
pillars standing at intervals to support the 
roof. In the latest method of working, there 
are vacant spaces left which are called "goafs," 
and in which the gas accumulates. This gas 
being carburetted hydrogen is much lighter 
in specific gravity than common air, and has 
a tendency to rise to the roof of the mine. 
This tendency is taken advantage of, and 
goafs axe constructed in particular portions 
a reservoirs. The form of the goaf is that 
of the interior of a dome. For the sake of 

illustration, I will suppose it will be similar 
to an inverted water bowl, the gas being 
collected in the inside, and prevented from 
escaping by the pressure of the atmosphere 
round the edges. It is also found that if a 
certain quantity of air can be driven through 
the mine, even should there be a small escape 
of gas from the goaf, it will do no harm, pro- 
vided it is diluted with air below the explosive 
point. 2qow here is the theory of working: 
if a good current of air be maintained, and 
Davy lamps are used in dangerous places 
with properly stopped trap-doors, an ex- 
plosion cannot happen, as the lamp gives 
certain indications of the presence of gas, 
which, if properly attended to, varn the miner 
that he ought to retire. From the unanimous 
evidence of the vewers it appears that no 
explosion has ever been traced to a properly- 
constructed Davy lamp. But in spite of all 
this they axe continually taking place from the 
proximity of naked lights in parts vhere- 
candles are prohibited; and it therefore be- 
comes a question whether some means could 
not be devised for carrying off the greater 
portion of the gas from the goals--at least so 
much us to keep them under controland 
disposing of it in a manner which would 
render it harmless. It is frequently given in 
evidence that the men are careless, and,.trust- 
ing to the measures adopted by the wewers 
for safety, are too apt to conclude that they 
axe perfectly safe, when it must occur to 
every, reflecting mind, that even supposing 
the vewers have done their duty--and I be-- 
lieve the present viewers are, as a body, well 
grounded in science--the work is but half 
performed, if the men do not second the 
efforts of their directors by carefulness and 
vigilance. A dozen viewers might recom- 
mend particular systems, each of which would 
be safe ; but one man may overturn all their 
precautions, and cause an accident, to prevent 
which hundreds of pounds may have been 
expended. 
It will be evident, without further proof, 
that the only certain method will be to rid 
the mines of those magazines of gas as far as 
is practicable. I call them " magazines," 
because they are just as dangerous in the 
vicinity oi candles as a magazine of gunpowder 
would be. In the I-Ioughton pit--where a 
late explosion took place by the gas firing at 
a naked fight, and by which twenty-seven 
lives were lost--has four goals; two of 
eighteen acres each in extent, one of seven, 
and one of four acres. Just imagine eighteen 
acres of combustible gas, ready to fire the 
moment that it received a certain mixture of 
atmospheric air ! and the only wonder is that 
explosions axe not still more frequent. 
2qow, I conceive that the greater portion 
of this ga might be discharged. The very 
essentials for such a process are half com- 
pleted to our lmnds. These goals are im- 
mense domes, brim-full of explosive gas, though 
in an inverted position. It cannot explode 
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often and oen, .we went poaching ; and many know. But the gentle words of request or 

a hare and pheasant have I rolled up in clay, 
and roasted in the embers of the kiln. Then, 
as followed to reason, I was drowsy next day, 
over my work ; but fiuther had no mercy on 
me for sleeping, for all he knew the cause of 
it, but kicked me where I lay, a heavy lump 
on the factory-floor, and cursed and swore at 
me till I go.t up for very fear, and to my 
vS.nding again. But -hen his back was 
turned I paid him off with he'ier curses 
than he had given me, and longed to be a man 
that 1 might be revenged on him. The words 
I then spoke I would not now dre to repeat ; 
and worse than hating words, a hating heart 
went with them. I forget the time when I 
did not "know how to lmte. When I first came 
to read and learnt about Ishmael, I thought I 
must be of his doomed race, for my hand was 
against every man, and every man's against 
me. ]3ut I was seventeen or more before 
I cared for my book enough to learn to 
read. 
After the row of works was finished, father 
took one, and set up for himself, in letting 
lodghgs. I can't say much for the furnish- 
ing; but there was plenty of straw, and we 
kept up good fn'es; and there is a set of 
people who value warmth above everything. 
The worst lot about the place lodged with us. 
We used to have a supper in the middle 
of the night; there was game enough, or if 
there was not game, there was poultry to be 
had for the stealing. By day we all made a 
show of working in the factory. By night we 
feasted and drank. 
Now this web of my life was black enough 
and coarse enough; but by and by, a little 
golden filmy thread began to be woven in ; the 
dawn of God's mercy was at hand. 
One blowy October morning, as I sauntered 
lazily along to the mill, I came to the little 
wooden bridge over a brook that falls into the 
]3ribble. On the plank there stood a child, 
balancing the pitcher on her head, with which 
she had been to fetch water. She was so light 
on her feet that, had it not been for the weight 
of the pitcher, I almost believe the wind would 
have taken her up, and wafted her away as it 
carries off a blow-ball in seed-time ; her blue 
cotton dress was blown before her, as if she 
were spreading her wings for  flight; she 
turned her face round, as if to ask me for 
something, but when she saw who it was she 
hesitated, for I had a bad name in the village, 
and I doubt not she had been warned against 
me. But her heart was too innocent to be 
distrustful ; so she sMd to me timidly, 
"Please, John liddleton, will you carry 
me this heavy jug just over the bridge " 
It was the very first time I had ever been 
spoken to gently. I was ordered here and 
there by my father and his rough companions ; 
I was abused and cursed by them if I failed in 
doing what they wished ; if I succeeded, there 
came no expression of thanks or gratitude. 
I was informed of facts necessary for me to 

entreaty were afore-time unknown to me, 
and now their tones fell on my ear soft and 
sweet as a distant peal of bells. I wished 
that I knew how to speak properly in reply ; 
but though we were of the same standing as 
regarded worldly circumstances, there was 
some mighty difference between us, which 
made me unable to speak in her lan.oage of 
soft wors and modest entreaty. There was 
nothing for me but to take up the pitcher in 
a kind of gruff, shy silence, and carry it over 
the bridge as she had asked me. When I 
gave it her back again, she thanked me and 
tripped away, leaving me, word-less, gazing 
after her like an awkward lout as I was. I 
knew well enough who she was. She was 
grandchild to Eleanor Hadfield, an aged 
woman, who was reputed as a witch by my 
father ,.and his set, for no other reason, that 
can make out, than her scorn, dio-mity , und 
fearlessness of rancour. It was true we often 
met her in the grey dawn of the morning 
when we returned from poaching, and my 
father used to curse her, under his breath, 
for a witch, such as were burnt, long ago, on 
Pendle Hill top; but I had heard that 
:Eleanor was a skilful sick nurse, and ever 
ready to give her services to those who vere 
ill; and I believe that she had been sitting 
up through the night (the night that we had 
been spending under the wild heavens, in 
deeds as wild), with those who were appointed 
to die. Nelly was her orphan ga-anddaughter; 
her little hand-maiden ; her treasure ; her 
one ewe lamb. lany and many a day have 
I watched by the brook-side, hoping that 
sone happy gust of :ind, coming with oppor- 
tune bluster down the hollow of the dale, 
might make me necessary once more to her. 
I longed to hear her speak to me again. 
said the words she had used to myself; trying 
to catch her tone; but the chance never 
came again. I do not know that she ever 
knew how I watched ibr her there. I found 
out that she went to school, and nothing 
would serve me but that I must go too. My 
father scoffed at me ; I did not care. I knew 
nought of what reading w, nor that it was 
likely that I should be laughed at ; I, a great 
hulking lad of seventeen or upwards, for 
going to learn my A, ], C, i, the midst of a 
crowd of little ones. I stood just this way 
in my mind. Nelly was at school; it was 
the best place for seeing her, and hearing her 
voice again. Therefore I would go too. My 
father talked, and swore, and threatened, but 
I stood to it. He said I should leave school, 
weary of it in a month. I swore a deeper 
oath than I like to remember, that I would 
stay a yea; and come out a reader and a 
writer. ]:y father hated the notion of folks 
learning to read, and said it took all the 
spirit out of them; besides, he thought he 
had a right to every penny of my wages, and 
though, when he was in good humour, he 
might have given me many a jug of ale, he 
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turn Dick Jackson met me with his sneers. 
I have walked the night through, in the old 
abbey field, planning how I could out-wit 
him, and win men's respect in spite of him. 
The first time I ever prayed, was underneath 
the silent stars, kneeling by the old abbey 
walls, throwing up my re'ms, and asking God 
for the power of revenge upon him. 
I had heard that if I prayed earnestly, God 
would give me what I asked for, and I looked 
upon it as a kind of chance for the fulfilment 
of my wishes. If earnestness would have von 
the boon for me, never were wicked words 
so earnestly spoken. And oh, later on, my 
prayer was heard, and my wish granted ! All 
this time I saw little of Nelly. Her grand- 
mother was failing, and she had much to do 
in-doors. Besides, I believed I had read her 
looks aright, when I took them to peak of 
aversion ; and I planned to hide myself from 
her sight, as it were, until I could stand up- 
right before men, with fearless eyes, dreading 
no face of accusation. It was possible to 
acquire a good character; I would do it--I 
did it : but no one brought up among respect- 
able untempted people can tell the unspeak- 
able hardness of the task. In the evenings I 
would not go forth among the village throng ; 
for the acquaintances that claimed me were 
my father's old associates, who would have 
been glad enough to enlist a strong young 
man like me in their projects; and the men 
who would have shunned me and kept aloof, 
were the steady and orderly. So I staid in- 
doors, and practised myself in reading. You 
will say, I should have found it easier to earn 
a good character away from Sawley, at some 
place where neither I nor my father was 
known. So I should ; but it would not have 
been the same thing to my mind. Besides, 
representing all good men, all goodness to 
me, in Sawley Nelly lived. In her sight I 
would work out my life, and fight my way 
upwards to men's respect. Two years passed 
on. Every day I strove fiercely; every day 
my struggles were made fruitless by the son 
of the overlooker ; and I seemed but where I 
wasbut where I must ever be esteemed by 
all who knew me--but as the son of the 
criminalwild, reckless, ripe for crime myself. 
Where was the use of my reading and writing ? 
These acquh-ements were disregarded and 
scouted by those among whom I was thrust 
back to take my portion. I could have read 
any chapter in the Bible now;and Nelly 
seemed as though she would never know it. 
I was driven in upon my books; and few 
enough of them I had. The pedlars brought 
them round in their packs, and I bought,what 
I could. I had the "Seven Champions,' and 
the "Pilgrim's Ih'ogress ;" and both seemed 
to me equally wonderful, and equally founded 
on fact. I got Byron's "Narrative," and 
Milton's "Paradise Lost ;" but I lacked the 
knowledge which would give a clue to all. 
Still they afforded me pleasure, because they 
took me out of myself, and made me forget 

my miserable position, and made me uncon- 
scious (for the time at least,) of my one great 
passion of hatred against Dick Jacksom 
When Nelly vas about seventeen her 
grandmother died. I stood aloof in the church- 
yard, behind the great yew..tree, and watched 
the funeral. It was the first religious service 
that ever I heard ; and, to my shame, as 
thought, it affected me to tears. The words 
seemed so peaceful and holy that I longed to 
go to church, but I durst not, because I had 
never been. The parish church was at ]olton, 
far enough away to serve as an excuse for all 
who did not care to go. I heard Nelly's sobs 
filling up every pause in the clergyman's 
voice; and every sob of hers went to my 
heart. She passed me on her way out of the 
churchyard ; she was so near I might have 
touched her ; but her head was hanging down, 
and I durst not speak to her. Then the 
question arose, what was to become of her 
She must earn her living ; was it to be as a 
farm-servant, or by working at the mill ? 
knew enough of both kinds of life to nmke 
me tremble for her. My wages were such as 
to enable me to marry, if I chose;and 
never thought of woman, for my v]fe, but 
Nelly. Still I would not have married her 
now, if I could; for, as yet, I had not risen u 
to the character which I determined it vas 
fit that Nelly's husband should have. When 
I was rich in good report, I would come for- 
wards, and take my chance ; but until then, 
I would hold my peace. I had faith in the 
power of my long-continued dogged breasting 
of opinion. Sooner or later it must, it should, 
yield, and I be received among the ranks of 
good men. But, meanwhile, what was to 
become of Nelly ? I reckoned up my wages ; 
I went to inquire what the board of a girl 
would be, who should help her in her house 
hold work, and live with her as a daughter, 
at the house of one of the most decent women 
of the place ; she looked at me suspiciously. 
I kept down my temper, and told her I would 
never come near the place ; that I would keep 
away from that end of the village ; and that 
the girl for whom I made the inquiry should 
never know but what the parish paid for her 
keep. It would not do ; she suspected me ; 
but I know I had power over myself to have 
kept to my word ; and besides, I would not 
for vorlds have had Nelly put under any 
obligation to me, which should speck the 
purity of her love, or dim it by a mixture 
of gratitude,the love that I craved to earn, 
not for my money, not for my kindness, but 
for myself, I heard that Nelly had met with 
a place in Bolland; and I could see no 
reason why I might not speak to her once 
before she left our neighbourhood. I meant 
it to be a quiet friendly telling her of my sym- 
pathy in her sorrow. I felt I could command 
myself. So, on the Sunday before she was to 
leave Sawley, I waited near the wood-path, 
by which I knew that she would return from 
afternoon church. The birds made such a 
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melodious waxble, such a busy sound among 
the leaves, that I did not hear approachin 
fi)otste, . ps, till they were close at hand, ; ..an( 
,hen there were sounds of two persons votces. 
The wood was near that part of Sawley 
where Nelly was staying with friends; the 
path through it led to their house, and their's 
only, so I knew it must be she, for I had 
watched her setting out to church alone. 
But who was the other ? 
The blood went to my heart and heaxl, as if 
I were shot, when I saw that it was Dick 
Jackson. Was this the end of it all ? In the 
steps of sin which my fa.her had trode, I 
would rush to my death ancl my doom. Even 
where I stood I longed for a weapon to slay 
him. l low d,-u-ed he come near my Nelly ? 
She too,--I thought her faithless, and forgot 
how little I had ever been to her in outward 
action; how few words, and those how un- 
couth, I had ever spoken to her; and I hated 
her for a traitress. These feelings passed 
through me before I could see, my eyes and 
head were so dizzy and blind. When I looked 
I saw Dick Jackson holding her hand, and 
speaking quick and low, and thick, ,as a man 
speal in great vehemence. She seemed white 
and dismayed ; but all at once, at some word 
of his, (and what it was she never would tell 
me), she looked as though she defied a fiend, 
aud wrenched herself out of his grasp. He 
caught hold of her again, and began once 
more the thick whisper that I loathed. I 
could bear it no longer, nor did I see why 
I should. I stepped out from behind the 
tree where I had been lying. When she saw 
me, she lost her look of one strung up to 
desperation, and came and clung to me ; and 
I felt like a giant in strength and might. I 
hehl her with one arm, but I did not take my 
eyes off him; I felt as if they blazed down 
into his soul, and scorched him up. He never 
spoke, but tried to look as though he defied 
me ; at last his eyes fell before mine. I dared 
not speak ; for the old horrid oaths thronged 
up to my mouth ; and I &'eaded ving them 
way, and terrifying my poor trembling Nelly. 
At last he made to go past me ; I drew her 
out of the pathway. By instinct she wrapped 
her garments round he; as if to avoid his 
accidental touch; and he was stun,.., by this, 
I suppose--I believe--to the mad,nisrabl 
revenge he took. As my back was turned to 
him, in an endeavour to speak some words to 
Nelly that might soothe' her into calmness, 
she, who was looking after him, like one 
fascinated with terror, aw him take a sharp 
shaley stone, and aim it at me. Poor darling 
she clung round me as a shield, m,king he] 
sweet body into a defence for mine. It hit 
her, and she spoke no word, kept back her 
cry of pain, but fell at my feet in a swoon. 
He--the coward !--ran off as soon as he aw 
what he had done. I was with Nelly alone 
in the green gloom of the wood. The quiver- 
hg and leaf-tinted light made her look as if 
uhe were dead. I carried her, not knowing if 

I bore a corpse or not, to her friend's house. 
I did not stay to explain, but ran madly for 
the doctor. 
Well ! I cannot bear to recur to that time 
again. Five weeks I lived in the agony of 
suspense ; from which my only relief was in 
layingavage plans for revenge. If I hated 
him before, what think ye I did now ? It 
seemed as if earth could not hold us twain, 
but that one of us must go down to Gehenna. 
I could have killed him; and would have 
done it without a scaaple, but that seemed too 
poor and bold a revenge. At length---oh ! the 
weary waitingoh! the sickening of my 
heart--Nelly grew better--as well as she wa 
ever to grow. The bright colour had left her 
cheek; the mouth quivered with repressed 
pain, the eyes were dim with tears that agony 
had forced into them ; and I loved her a thou- 
sand times better and more than when she was 
bright and blooming ! What was best of all, 
 began to perceive that she cared for me. 
know her grandmother's friends warned her 
against me, and tohl her I came of a bad 
stock; but she had passed the point where 
remonstrance from bystanders can take effect 
--she loved me as I was, a strange mixture of 
bad and good, all unworthy of her. We spoke 
together now, as those do whose lives are 
bound up in each other. I told her I would 
marry her as soon as she had rovered her 
health- Her friends shook their heads; but 
they saw she would be unfit for farm-service 
or hea D " work, and they perhaps thought, as 
many a one does, that a bad husband was 
better than none at all. Anyhow we were 
married; and I learnt to bless God for my 
happiness, so far beyond my deserts. I kept 
her like a lady. I was a skilful workman, 
and earned good wages; and every want 
she haA I tried to gratify. Her wishes were 
few and simple enough, poor Nelly ! If they 
had been ever so fancifid, I should have hal 
my reward in the new feeling of the holiness 
of home. She could lead me as a little child, 
with the charm of her gentle voice, and her 
ever-kind words. She would plead for all 
when I was full of anger and passion; only 
Dick Jackson's name 1 never between 
our lips during all that tte. In the even- 
in she lay back in her bee-hive chair, and 
read to me. I think I see her now, pale and 
weak, with her sweet young face, lighted by 
her holy, earnest eyes, telling me of the 
Saviour's life and death, till they were filled 
with tears. I longed to have been there, to 
have avenged him on the wicked Jew I 
liked Peter the best of all the disciples. But 
I got the Bible myself, and read the mighty 
act of God's vengeance in the Old Testament, 
with a kind of triumphant faith, that, sooner 
or later, He would take my cause in hand, 
and revenge me on mine enemy. 
In a year or so,/,elly had a baby,--a little 
girl, with eyes just like hers, that looked with 
a grave openness right into yours. Nelly 
recovered but slowly. It was just before 
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and she was often praying me to go ; aud 
now she looked at me, with a sigh just creep- 
ing forth from her lips, as she expected a 
refimal. But I did not retiree. I had been 
kept away fi'om church before because I dared 
not go ; and now I was desperate and dared 
do anything. If I did look like a heathen in 
the face of all men, why I was a heatheR in 
my hea ; for I was falling back into all my 
evil ways. I had resolved, if my search of 
work at Padiham should fail, I would follow 
my father's footsteps, and take with my own 
right hand and by my strength of arm what 
it was denied me to obtain honestly. I had 
resolved to leave Sawley, where a curse 
seemed to hang over me; so what did it 
matter if I went to church, all unbeknowing 
what strangeceremonies were there performed  
I w,'flked thither as a sinful man--sinful in 
my heart. Nelly hung on my m, but eve 
she couhl not get me to speak. I went in ; 
she fouxd my places, and pointed to the words 
and looked up into my eyes with IRcrs, so full 
of faith and joy. But I saw nothing but 
Richard Jackson--I heard nothing but his 
loud nasal voice, making response, and de- 
secrating all the holy words, lie was in 
broadcloth of the bcst---I in my fustian jacket. 
lle was prosperous and gladI was starving 
and desperate. Nclly grew pale as she saw 
the expression in my eyes ; and she prayed 
ever and ever more fervently as the thought 
of me tempted by the Devil even at that very 
nRoment came more fully before her. 
By and by she forgot even me, and laid 
her soul bare before God, in a long silent 
weeping prayer, before we left the church. 
Nearly all had gone--and I stood by her, un- 
willing to disturb he unable to join her. _At 
last she rose up, heavenly caiRn. She took my 
,'u'm, and we went homo tlu'ough the woods, 
wIRere all the birds seemed tame and familiar. 
1'elly said she thought all living creatures 
knew it was Christmas Day, and rejoiced, 
and were loving together. I believed it was 
the frost that had tamed them; and I felt the 
hatred that was in me, and knew that what- 
ever else w loving, I was full of malice and 
uucharittbleness, nor did I wish to be other- 
wise. That afternoon I bade Nelly and our 
child fitrewell, and tramped to Paam. I 
got work--how I haR'dly know ; for stronger 
and stronger came the force of the temptation 
to lead a wild, free life of sin ; legions seemed 
whispering evil thoughts to me, and only my 
gentle, pleading Nelly to pull me back from 
the great {,ralph. IIoweveR; as I said before, 
I got work, and set off homewards to move 
my wife and child to that Reighbourhood. I 
hated Sawley, and yet I was fiercely in- 
dignant to leave it; with my purposes un- 
accolnplished. I was still an outcast.fR)m the 
more respectable, who stood afar off from 
such as I; and mine enemy lived and 
flourished in theh- reg-d. Padiham, how- 
ever, was not so flu" away for me to despair 
--to relinquish my fixed determination. It 

was on the eastern side of the great Pendle 
Hill; ten miles away, may be. lIate will 
overleap a greater obstacle. 
I took a cottage on the Fell, high up on 
the side of thehill. We saw a long bleak 
moorland slope before us, and then the grey 
stone houses of Padiham, over which a black 
cloud hung ; different from the blue wood or 
turf snRoke about Sawley. The wild winds 
came down, and whistled round our house 
many a day when all was still llow. But I 
was happy then. I rose in men's esteem. I 
had work in plenty. Our child lived and 
throve. But I forgot not our country pro- 
verb : "Keep a stone in thy pocket for seven 
years : turn it, and keep it seven years more 
but have it ever ready to cast at thine enemy 
when the time comes." 
One day a fellow-workmau asked me to go 
to a hill-side preaching. Now I never cared 
to go to church ; but there was something 
newer and freer in the notion of praying to 
God right under His great dome; and the 
open air had had a charm to me ever since 
my wild boyhood. Pesides, they said these 
ranters had strange ways with them, and I 
thougnt it would be fun to see their way 
setting about it ; and this ranter of all others 
had made himself a name n our parts. 
cordingly we went; it was a fine summer's 
eve.nng after work was done. rhen we got 
to the place we saw such a crowd as I never 
saw before, men, women, and chilch-en; all 
ages were gathered together, and sat on the 
hill-side. They were care-worn, diseased, 
sorrowful, crhninal ; all that was told on their 
faces, which were hard, and strongly marked. 
In the midst, st,nding in a cart, was the 
ranter. When I first saw him, I s,d to my 
companion, "Lord! Vhat a little man to 
make all this pother! I could trip him up 
with one of my fingers ;" and tlRen I sat 
down, and looked about me a bit. All eyes 
were fixed on the preacher ; and I turned 
mine upon him too. He began to speak ; it 
was in no fine-drawn language, but in words 
such as we heard every day of our lives, and 
about things we did every day of our lives He 
did not call our short-comings pride or world- 
line, or pleasure-seeking, whclR would have 
given us no clear notion of what he meant, 
but he just told us outright what we di and 
then he gave it a name, and said that it was 
accunsed--and that we were lost if we went 
on so doing. 
By tIRis time the tears and sweat were 
rumfing down his fitce ; he was wrestling for 
our souls. We wondered how he knew our 
innermost lives as he did, for each one of us 
saw his sin set before him in plain-spoken 
words. Then he cried out to us to repent ; 
and spoke first to us and then to God, in a 
way that wouhl have shocked many--but it 
did not shock me. I liked strong things ; and 
I liked the bare full truth: and I felt 
brought nearer to God in that hour--the 
summer darkness creeping over us, and one 
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me; and told me not to fear, for that He 
would compass me about ; and taught me my 
message : and now, Father, dear 'ather, you 
will meet mother in Heaven, won't you--and 
not be separate for ever and ever ?" She 
clung to my knees, and pleaded once more in 
her mother's words. I took her up in my 
arms, and turned homewards. 
"Is yon man there, on the kitchen floor ? " 
asked I. 
"Yes!" she answered. At any rate, my 
vengeance was not out of my power yet. 
When we got home I passed him, dead 
asleep ! 
In our room, to which my child guided me, 
was Nelly. She sat up in bed, a most un- 
usual attitude for her, and one of which I 
thought she had been incapable of attainting 
to without help. She had her hands clasped, 
and her face rapt, as if in prayer ; and when 
she saw me,-she lay back with a sweet in- 
effable smile. She could not speak at first ; 
but 'hen I came near, she took my hand, and 
kissed it, and then she clled Grace to her, 
and made her take off her cloak and her wet 
things, and, dressed in her short scanty night- 
gown, she slipped in to her mother's warm 
side, and all this time my Nelly never told 
me why she summoned me ; it seemed enough 
that she should hold my hand, and feel that I 
was there. I believed she had read my 
heart ; and yet I durst not speak to ask her. 
At last she looked up. "[y husband," said 
she, "God has saved you and me from a great 
sorrow this night." I would not understand, 
and I felt her look die away into disappoint- 
ment. 
"That poor wanderer in the house-place is 
Richard Jackson, is it not ?" 
I made no answer. Her face grew white 
and wm. 
','Oh," said she, "this is hard to bear. 
Speak what is in your nfind, I beg of you. I 
will not thwart you harshly; dearest John, 
only speak to me." 
"Why need I speak ? You seem to know 
all." 
"I do know that his is a voice I can never 
forge ; and I do know the awful prayers you 
have prayed; and I know how I have lain 
awake, to pray that your words might never 
be heard ; and I a,m, a powerless cripple. 
put my cause in God s hands. You shall not 
do the man any harm. What you have it 
in your thoughts to do I cannot tell. But I 
know that you can not do it. My eyes are 
dim with a strange mist, but some voice tells 
me that you will forgive even Richard Jack- 
son. Dear husbanddearest John, it is so 
din-k, I camlot see you ; but speak once 
to me." 
I moved the candle--but when I saw her 
face, I saw what was drawing the mist over 
those loving eyes--how strange and woeful 
that she could die! Her little girl lying by 
her side looked in my face, and then at 
her ; and the wild knowledge of death shot' 

through her young heart, and she scremned 
aloud. 
Nelly opened her eyes once more. They 
fell upon the gaunt, sorrow-worn man who 
was the cause of all. He roused him from 
his sleep, at that child's pierci cry, and 
stood at the door-way looking in. I-Ie knew 
Nelly, and understood where the ston had 
driven him to shelter. He eametowards her : 
"Oh, womandying woman--you have 
haunted me in the loneliness of the :Bush far 
away--you have been in my dreams for ever 
--the huuting of men has not been so terrible 
as the lmnting of your Spirit,--that stone-- 
that stone !"--he fell down by her bedside in 
an agony--above which her saint-like face 
looked on us all, for the last time, glorious 
with the coming light of heaven. She spoke 
once again : 
"It was a moment of passion--I never 
bore you malice for it. I forgive you--and so 
does John, I trust." 
Could I keep my purpose there ? It faded 
into nothing. :But above my choking tears, 
I strove to speak eleax and distinct, for her 
dying ear to hear, and her sinking heart to be 
gladdened. 
"I forgive you, liehard; I will befriend 
you in your trouble." 
She could not see ; but instead of the dim 
shadow of death stealing over her face, a 
quiet light came over it, which we knew was 
the look of a soul at rest. 
That night I listened to his tale for her 
sake; and I learnt that it is better to be 
sinued against than to sin. In the storm of 
the night mine enemy came to me; in the 
calm of the grey morning I let him forth, and 
bade him " God speed." And a woe had 
come upon me, but the burnhg burden of a 
sinful, angry heart was taken off. I am old 
now, and my daughter is married. I try to 
go about preaching and teaching in my rough, 
rude w:ty; and what I teach is how Christ 
lived and died, and what was Nelly's faith of 
love. 

THE CHORDS OF LOVE. 
Trv. heart's best treasures lie in secret mines, 
As precious gems of earth are buricd deepest ; 
The basest metal on the surface shines, 
And quick-moved feelings are least worth and 
cheapest. 
The chords of love cannot be swept by all ; 
Somo strike them rudely, and the sound is 
hollow ; 
Whilst, if a gentler touch upon them fall, 
The swcetest music will as surely follow. 
A low-breathed whisper may ignite the spark 
That lies concealed in the bosom's keeping, 
And "kindle brightness where all once was dark, 
Wakening affection which before was sleeping. 
How sweeg to know that when our bodies die, 
And with the damp cold earth are slowly blending, 
Embalm'd in Memory's sacred depths they lie, 
Cherh'd by Love unspeakable, unending. 
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"I have told you, Sir," replied ]]:iss Long- 
more, blushing, "that these facts were men- 
tioned by my fitther's counsel : but the whole 
thing was so cleverly ridiculed by the opposite 
counsel, as a pretty sentimental romance, that 
n,y father, very much in opposition to his 
advocate, insisted on this part of the evidence 
being abaudoned, and on the counsel taking 
his stand on the clear integrity of the will." 
" These letters, if they are what you say, 
:Madam," rejoined the young lawyer, "would 
pr,o,ie the case beyond everything else." 
have always thought so," said ]Iiss 
Longmore; "but my father became so ex- 
perated, that he hardly knew what he did." 
"I would give anything to see those letters," 
said young :Mr. Broadhurst. "I would not 
have such a wrong lie at my father's door for 
the world, if those letters are as you describe 
hem. Would you allow my father to see 
them ? I merm with every precaution for 
their safety." 
]liss Longmore paused a moment, and then 
said, "I would." 
:Mary Longmore left the lawyer and the 
officers in possession of Lonoznore Park ; but 
she did it ,vith a feeling of resiation which 
she had believed impossible. There had 
sprung up a hope in her bosom, ,vhich, though 
it seemed to arise from a very minute seed, 
she could not prevent taking firm hold. When 
young Broadhurst told his father of what 
lliss Longnore had said, he only laughed; 
and cried, "A most romantic story, truly!" 
and added, "That's a pretty girl, Tom ; mind 
you don't fall in love with her no,v she has 
lost the estate." But before a month was 
over, Tom had prevailed on his father to meet 
iiss Longmore at a friend's house in Boston, 
and, in the presence of the lady of the house, 
he was permitted to read the numerous letters 
of the late John Churton. 
From that hour :Mr. Broadhurst was an 
altered man. :He saw that a huge ,vrong had 
been done--a noble-minded man and true 
had been cruelly hunted down, shamefully 
maligned, and ruined. With this knowledge 
in his possession, he made a visit to the house- 
keeper, whose deposition had carried the day 
against Lon.gmore, a.nd charged 1.mr so solemnly 
and searchmgly wth her perjury, that she 
trembled in every limb, but remained stedfast 
to her tale. In a few months after, the news 
came that she was married to Filmer, the new 
proprietor of Longmore Park. The man was 
a low brute, and his marriage of the house- 
keeper came over the country like a flash of 
lightning breaking upon the darkness. The 
motive of her evidence now stood sufficiently 
revealed. In less than twelve months more, 
Filmer's savage treatment of her, and the 
terrors of conscience, had laid her on her bed. 
A hasty message came from her to :Mr. Broad- 
burst ; he hastened to the Park, and there, in 
the presence of the clero-yman and a neigh- 
bouring magistrate, he took down, and saw 
her set her hand to her confession. :Her evi- 

dence on the trim was false--Filmer had 
bribed her with money and a promise of 
mamage. 
From the moment that Broadhurst had seen 
the letters of the late :Mr. Churton, he re- 
solved, if it was in his power, to remedy the 
evil he had so zealously, but so unwittingly, 
done. :He did not hesitate to declare openly, 
that circumstances had now come to his 
knowledge, which totally altered his vie,v of 
the case. :He sent, and candidly confessed 
this to lIr. Longmore, begged him to forgive 
him, if possible, and promised that not only 
his most strenuous professional exertions, but 
his fortune should be at his command to rectify 
the terrible en-or that he had committed. 
":Rogue !" exclaimed Longmore ; "he has 
got all he can by wresting the estate from me, 
and now his fingers itch for as much more in 
winning it back again !" 
]ore inveterate than ever became his re- 
sentment against the lawyer. But when the 
news of the housekeeper's confession came 
and Broadhurst ,vas the first to communicate 
it, telling him that the case was now quite 
clear, and that the property might be reco- 
vered with ease--every one expected that 
Longmore would "forgive and tbrget," and 
that all past differences would be ended by 
the happiness in prospect. This was the 
joyful feeling of :Mrs. Longmore and :Mary. 
:Mrs. Longmore, at fu-st overcome by the glad 
tidings, soon began to show symptoms of 
returning strength, though this return was 
slow in its progress, llary seemed to breathe 
a new atmosphere of happiness. Life looked 
to her like a bright summer morning, the 
brighter for the last night's thunder--storm. 
There wanted only the restoration of her 
father's cheerfulness to complete her felicity. 
But that did not come. The mind of Long- 
more under,vent a change, but it ,vas not such 
as was universally expected. :He rose from a 
degree of darkness and oppression, but it was 
not to peace and joy. :He was not without 
exultation, but it was dashed with the spirit 
of indignant vengeance. "The fools ! the 
villains!" he exclaimed, when any one con- 
gratulated him on the discovery of the base 
plot to defraud him of his property. " Don't 
I know it was a base plot ? Did not I always 
know it ? They knew it themselves--all those 
grand friends of mine; they knew me---they 
had known me for forty years, a, Vas I likely 
all at once to become a scamp and a cheat  
Do honourable men become devils all at once ? 
Was I likely to cajole or compel any one into 
a false will ? Let the whole rotten-head'ted 
world go !--I want none of it. They rwe all 
hollow--hollow as drums, and false and mean 
as death and sin !" It was thus that Long- 
more felt and reasoned. 
But the property ,vas not recovered. 
Though two months had passed since the con- 
fession of the housekeeper. Lonmore had not 
taken a single step. :He se4med  have a stern 
pleasure in showing the world that he did not 
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care for it. lie delighted in launching the 
bolts of his contempt on the whole of his 
species. We have seen him at church on 
Christmas morning, and what was the spirit 
of his devotions. 
But on :New Year's Day he was going to 
dine at :Blant Farm with his sister, Mrs. Ran- 
ford. :/e w a true woman ! She had stood 
firmly by him as a tower. "That was a 
woman," he said, " true as steel, genuine 
as God's day-light. He believed that the 
whole crawling, creeping, venomous herd 
of things called men, would have been 
long ago swept into the Red Sea but for 
the sake of one or two like her." That 
day, after a hearty luncheon, ]Ir. Long- 
more mounted his gig, and set out towards 
:Blant Farm. Little did he know that, pre- 
cisely at the same moment, :Broadhurst of 
Wainfleet mounted his gig and set out from 
his own door towards the same :Blant Farm. 
The two men had to pursue the two sides of 
a rectangular triangle which, t the distance 
of about iburteen miles, would bring them to 
a point exactly at ]l:rs. lanford's gate. Had 
hngmore known that fact, he would have 
rushed again into his o house and believed 
the end of the world come, since sister Ran- 
ford could thus deceive him. :But :Broadhurst 
did know it, and yet he went..The fact was, 
that certain things had taken place which, for 
good reasons, neither Longmore nor the 
remler have yet been informed ofthe right 
moment, it w thought, had not come. 
oung Tom :Broadhurst had been so much 
struck with ]Ial'y Longmore in his interview 
at the Park, that, from that nmment, lie felt 
a wonderful persuasion that there had been 
some gross mistake in the whole business. 
I[e w sure that truth and goodness beamed 
as clearly out of those mild blue eyes, and 
from those handsome, amiable features, as 
light from the sun. Longmore could not be a 
very great rogue to have such a daughter; 
and :Mtry thought :Broadhurst could not be a 
very great one to have such a son. "What a 
fine, frank fellow he seems," she said to her- 
self. "][ow willing he seems to believe the 
truth. What a beautiful earnestness in seek- 
ing it out !" In fact, there was a case, such 
as lawyers seldom get upon their books, a case 
of love at first sight. It was a case clear, 
positive, and most particular; Itomeo and 
Juliet themselves never stood so suddenly en- 
chanted between the hostile hosts of their 
two fiery houses. Tom Broadhurst let no 
grass grow under his feet; he soon had his 
ither on the right track. ]Iary and h met 
how many times ? Well, it really is anazing 
how many times they found it necessary to 
see ech other in the course of a very few 
weeks to put things in a train. Mrs. "Ranford 
was soon taken into the secret, and, with her 
clear, strong mind, took in the whole thing, 
the love affair and all, heartily. ]Iary pa.sed 
a deal of time at Blant Fa-m, and Tom Broad- 
burst rode over there continuMly. It w 

quite necessary ! :But as to that love afStil; 
neither Longraore nor :Broadhurst were suf- 
fered to know a word of it. Tom said he 
would not for the world that his father should 
)e suspected of having any hterest in doing 
ustice to :Mr. Longmore, but the justice itself; 
and as to Longmoro knowing! why, they 
might just as well think of blowing up the 
gas-works and ,all the steam engines in Bostoa 
and Wainfleet ! Then, indeed, Longmore 
would declare :Broadhurst a rogue, who was 
for anything for his own interest ! 
:But :Mrs. 1Lanford was resolved on an ex- 
planation, and therefore she planned the 
bringing together her brother and lIr. Broml- 
lmrst at her New-Year's Day dinner. It was 
a daring project; it struck even ]Iary and 
Tom Broadhurst with unutterable disma) 
ZIrs. Longmore, who was in the secret, was 
terrified beyond conception; it had actually 
thrown her into a serious relapse. :But Mrs. 
Panford was a woman of a bold spirit and 
decisive will; she determined that the expe- 
riment should be made. Mrs. I{anford re- 
sembled her brother greatly in person; she 
was a tall, large, florid, and very comely 
woman, and ten years younger. Her hus- 
band had been dead some years, and. ]Irs. 
Panford had had numbers of most advan- 
tageous offers, but, no, she declared that 
she was married to her dear Ned; he was 
only gone on the journey that she shouhl 
take after him some day. She would not have 
two husbands. :Mrs. lanford was a first-rate. 
fitrmer ; her house stood on the top of that 
step of country that runs on through Lincoln, 
ano looked ir and wide over the flats below ; 
it was a good fitrm-house, with a flower-garden 
and with outbuildings, and stock that showed 
her management and science; she led a life 
very much to her taste, and ruled very much 
iu her own way, and was resolved now to try 
her power over her brother. " It was time to 
put an end to all this heart-burning and mis- 
understanding;" she said, "There had been 
enough of it." 
Longuore drove that afternoon over those 
immense flats that lie between Boston and 
Blant Farm. The air was clear and very 
keen ; the whole country was one level sheet 
of whiteness, only here and there broken by a 
long line of stunted willows, one of those funny 
little windmills that are set by the slug,s} 
dykes to propel the water, a solitary willov- 
surrounded farm, with an occasional round 
haystack eaten out by the cattle into the 
shape of a huge mushroom, or a dreary. 
stretch of blk fir-trees far away in the dis- 
tance. It was little more than four o'clock 
when Longmore was ascending the dteep hill 
to :Blant Farm, but it was alre-,dy dark, 
piercing cold, amd some fine flakes of snow 
made him say to himself, "We shall have 
amther downfall." Mrs. I{anford's dinner 
was not till six o'clock, but she had begged 
her brother to be there early, both on account 
of the short days and because she wanted 
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is eily effected ; as the latter is lighter than 
the former, and cakes, and separates itself 
from it, and swims upon its surface. With 
the water the naphtha is also drawn away. 
The water likewise contains the acetate and 
carbonate of ammonia, dissolved. One hun- 
dred tons of peat furnish from ten thousand 
to twelve thousand gallons of water, according 
to the dryness of the material. In ten thou- 
sand gMlons of this water there is a quantity 
of ammonia sufficient for the nmnufacture of 
one ton of sulphate of ammonia and of acetic 
acid equal to fourteen hundred weight of grey 
acetate of lhne ; there is also contained naphtha 
to the amount of fifty-two gallons. This floating 
capitalas we may term itis thus realised : 
To the condensed liquor which h been 
separated from the tar is added lime_in the 
proportion of six hundred weight t5 ten 
thousand gallons. The whole is stirred 
thoroughly for some time; and is then dis- 
tilled. The vapours driven off by distillation 
consist of naphtha, and ammonia, or spirit of 
hartshorn, as it is commonly called. The 
naphtha is made to fly off simply by the heat. 
The amnmnia is expelled by the agency of the 
lime on the acetate of ammonia. The lime 
unites chemically with the carbon, oxygen, 
and pa.rt of the hydrogen of the acetate of 
ammoma. That is to say, it unites with the 
acetic acid, in consequence of containing which 
the substance in question is called an acetate ; 
and which consists of those three elements. 
The remainin- hvdroaen with all the nitrogen 
of the acetate of ammonia, constitute the 
ammonia itself; which is left free by the lime, 
and by the additional power of the heat is 
raised in vapour togethe- r with the naphtha. 
The mixture of the two vapours is conducted 
into dilute sulphuric acid, contained in a close 
vessel, to which a naphtha-rectifier is attached. 
The naphtha passes into the rectifier to be 
purifi,i by distillation. The ammonia is de- 
tained by the sulphuric acid, with which it 
combines, and forms the salt c;dled sulphate of 
ammonia, which has only to be crystallise4 to 
be reduced to an available form. And so Mr. 
I,eece gets his sulphate of ammonia and naph- 
tha ; but he h also to get acetate of lime. 
Lime, it will be recollected, w added to 
the liquor whence the naphtha and ammonia 
wre distilled: and we left it there in com- 
bination with acetic acid. In fitct, it took the 
place of tlm ammonia ; and the liquor left in 
the still is a solution of just that very sub- 
stance which the question howls how to obtain. 
This question might be readily solved by 
evaporating and crystallisin theliquid merely: 
but acetate of lime obtaine by this summary 
process would be in a very impure state. To 
refine it, therefore, is necess, T. Accordingly, 
the liquor is concentrated by being boiled 
down till in every one hundred parts of it are 
contained ten parts of acetic acid combined 
with linm. Then sulphuric acid is added to 
it in sufficient quantity to unite with the lime 
and disengage the acetic acid. The liquor is 

now distilled again; and the produce of the 
dLtillation is acetic acid. This is again satu- 
rated with lime, and thus returns to the state 
of acetate, the resulting acetate of lime being 
now sufficiently pure for commercial purposes, 
and needing nothing further than being boiled 
down and dried to be ready for the market. 
In the processes above described, lime has 
been represented as lissolving the emmexion 
between ammonia and acetic acid ; sulphuric 
acid as disengaging acetic acid from lime, and 
as rresting the vo']atile ammonia and eansing 
it and naphtha to part company. To be under- 
stood by all to whom these presents may come, 
it must be stated that thgse changes are the 
result of the play of chemical affinities, dif- 
ferent substances having different degrees of 
attractive:ess one for the other, breaking 
their mutual enga_ements, and cutting each 
other out, thus exaibiting behaviour analo- 
gaCUS to phenomena occasionally met with in 
other sphere than that of chemistry. Acetic 
acid deserts ammonia for lime. Lime again 
jilts acetic for the more powerful charms of 
sulphurie acid. These, too, are of a nature so 
irresistible as to resist and enchain fickle 
ammonia. But from these interesting analo- 
gies we nmst return to our peat. It has been 
seen how sulphate of ammonia, acetate of 
lime, and aphtha are obtained from its watery 
product ; it has now to be shown how the 
paraffine aaad the oils are extracted from 
its tar. 
The tar derived from one hundred tons of 
peat consists of from three hunda-ed to three 
hundred and fifty pounds of paraffine, and 
three hundred gallons of oils, with a sub- 
stance eMled eapnomor (a Greek compound 
word, merely signifying "part of smoke ")and 
waste. 
This paraffine which holds so important a 
place among the products of peat, was first 
discovered in tar by Reichenbach. It is awhite, 
fusible, solid substance, and it has the capability 
of being distilled without materiM change. It 
melts at one hundred and ten degrees (Fah- 
renheit) into an oily liquid. Like wax, it 
burns with a beautifully clear white flame. 
Its combustion is unattended with the slightest 
smell. Such a substance, obtained cheaply 
and plentifully, would clearly be a great addi- 
tion to the common stock of hunmn property. 
Unfortunatel); however, in the preparation 
of paraffine, the use of ether was necessary. 
Valuable as was the paraffine, it was not 
worth the exchange; to consume ether in 
procuring, it was like throwing sovereigns 
after crowns. It might have still continued 
to be a mere chemical curiosity. The prac- 
ticed difficulty, however, of obtaining this 
commodity, has also been overcome by :Sir. 
Reece. 
The tar is melted and carefully freed from 
water. Whilst it is of a temperature not 
exceeding one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
twenty gallons of sulphuric acid e added to it. 
The acid and tar are well stirred together 
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during twenty nnnutes. The sulphuric acid 
decomposes the impurities, combines vith 
them, and precipitates them, or causes them 
to gravitate to the bottom of the vessel. 
Thoroughly to effect their separation, hot 
water is added. They, being heavier than 
the water, sink. The purer portion of the 
tar, consisting of the oils and paraffine, floats 
on the surikce of the water, which thus 
forms an intervening station of partition 
between it and the dregs. The mixture of 
paraffine and oils is now drawn off and lis- 
tilled. The first half part of the products of 
the distillation is set apart; this consists of 
the more volatile oil, mingled with some 
foreig-a matters. The other half includes the 
paraffine, together with the oil of the denser 
ort. This latter product of the distillation 
is allowed to cool; and then the paraffine 
crystallises, and may be discovered in the 
ibrm of flakes, diffused throughout the oil. 
Tim mass is now subjected to pressure ; and 
thus the fluid oil is squeezed away from the 
more solid paraffine. Here, then, ig may be 
supposed, we have the paraffine. True; 
bug we have it qualified with two ve T serious 
drawbacks,mits colour is very bad, and its 
odour is worse. To bleach and to deodorise 
it, it is subjected to the operation of chloro- 
chromic acid, which has the twofold effect of 
rendering it both clear and sweet. The 
paraffine is now of the colour of butter ; but, 
at this stage of its preparation, another 
obstacle is encountered. It has passed into 
an axnorphous state; that is, it has lost its 
consistent, form; its translucency has also 
been destroyed. To restore these qualities it 
is distilled once more. :Powerful hydraulic 
pressure is then applied to it, and, lastly, it 
is exposed for a considerable time to the 
action of free steam. And thus, in a pre- 
sentable shape, eliminated from a mass of 
foul and fetid ta 5 we at last get the pa- 
raffine. 
The oils, both the portion of oil distilled in 
the first instance from the tar, and that sub- 
sequently separated by pressure from the 
paraffine, have now to be purified. They are 
mingled together, and a quantity either of 
caustic potash or soda, or lime, is mingled 
with them. Lime is preferable on account 
of its comparative cheapness. Having been 
well stirred, the mixture is allowed to settle ; 
and then the oils are decanted, and sulphuric 
acid is added to them. The sulphuric acid 
combines with any portion of lime that may 
be suspended in their substance, and throws 
it down in the form of insoluble sulphate of 
lime, and with it precipitates other remaining 
impurities. The mingled oils are now finally 
distilled, and bleached by chlorochromic 
acid. Of the product of this ultimate dis- 
tillation the first sixty parts per cent. con- 
stitute the lighter oil, and the remaining 
Ortion consists of that which is denser and 
ss volatile. 
The gaseous products of the distillation of 

the peat remain to be accounted for. They 
amount, for every one hundred tons of peat, 
to six million cubic feet of mixed inflamm:tble 
gases, namely, carburetted hydro_en, olefiant 
gas, and free hydrogen (this lacr varying 
according to the dryness of the peat), to- 
gether vith carbonic oxide. With these are 
mingled a certain proportion of nitrogen, and 
a minute quantity of carbonic acid, both of 
which are uninflammable ; but their quantity 
is too small to interfere materially with 
the inflammability of the whole. This mixture 
of gases is conducted away in pipes, and used 
as fuel for the supply of the steam-engines and 
the distilling apparatuses, and also to afford 
sources of heat for drying, steaming, burning 
lime, and other purposes, m the establishment 
and its neighbourhood. 
We have nowby the help of Mr. :Reece 
resolved the bulk of our peat into its salt, oils, 
spirit, and vegetable wax or sperm, and gases. 
:Nothing remains of it on the hearth of the 
furnace but some three or four tons of "slag," 
which is allowed to run out, as in the process- 
of smelting iron. 
That these products of peat are highly use- 
ful, may be inferred from their commercial 
value, above stated. Sulphate of ammonia is 
employed in the preparation of the muriate, 
carbonate, and other salts of ammonia used in 
medicine, chemistry, and various arud 
manufactures. It is also very gene.?v 
plied as a fertilising agent. Acetate 
is the source whence is obtained ac(ic 
pyroligneous acid, or distilled vinegar ; calico- 
printers also make great use of it. :Naphtha 
is a substance in grat request with hatters, 
varnish-makers, and all who want a ready 
and efficient solvent of gums and resins, 
besides serving for combustion and illumina- 
tion. :Paraffine, in virtue of its close resem- 
blance to the most beautiful wax or sperm, 
and from its readily combining with those 
bodies and most fatty matters by fusion, as 
well as by reason of the whiteness and lustre 
of the flame with which it burns, is a material 
fitted for the manufacture of a most elegant 
description of candles. Its emitting no odour 
in burning renders it peculiarly eligible for 
illuminating purposes. The more volatile oil 
is, like the naphtha, valuable as a solvent of 
caoutchouc, gutta percha, and various resins 
and varnishes: the more fixed oil may be 
combined with tallow or palm-oil, to make 
grease for lubricating machinery; or mixed 
with common oil to produce a cheap lamp-oil. 
It is also convertible into the best kind of 
lamp-black. 
When the peat-bog has been cleared for 
the purposes of the chemist, it musg not 
be forgotten that the soil laid bare is now 
amenable to the operations of the husband- 
man. 
The labour of cutting, and otherwise pre- 
paring the peat, must of course be a most 
extensive source of industrial occupatign, and 
afford employment to a vast number of 
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man inside, who, without quitting his retreat, 
showed his displeasm-e at my intrusion in a 
manner too Rointed to be mistaken, and cer- 
tainly maniisting neither trepidation nor 
tflarm at the sight of one of the "lords of the 
creation," though probably the first offered to 
his inspection. From the entrance-hall, two 
circular tunnels conducted into the interior 
of the establishment, from whence came the 
confused murmurs of a numerous and busy 
community. I had just allowed the door to 
close, and was admiring the exceeding neat- 
ness of the workmanship, when another of 
the family returned home, signifying his 
arrival, and obtaining admittance in a manner 
at once novel and singular. 
After darting against the entrance, and 
touching it with his feet, he rose again into 
the air, and taking a wide swoop round the 
trunk, came up on the other side, this time, 
flying straight towards the "trap," which was 
quickl.v raised, when he was a few inches 
distant, and, on his entering, as quickly closed. 
The office of the punacious individual inside 
was explained; he was actually the door- 
keeper, and his returning coma'ades, having, 
like any other modern gentlemen, politely 
rapped, circled out of the observation of 
prying eyes, till he was prepared to admit 
thegn, lgumbers were constantly arriving, 
and all went through the process I have 
described, each flying away, after knocking, 
in t different dhection, but all allowing the 
same time to eLtpse before returning for ad- 
mission :thus, the door was never opened 
save at the proper moment. 
After watching their proceedings for some 
time, I discovered the reason of their not 
waiting quietly at the entrance. Sneaking 
among the stray leaves and rubbish in the 
runk and in the holes and cavities of the 
btrk, were numbers of small insects, of the 
same colour as the bees, but with the addi- 
tion of one or two minute bands of black 
across the abdomen ; their slender, graceful 
forms and partially exposed ovipositors re- 
vealed, however, the cause of their slinking 
about, and stamped them the parasitic ich- 
neumons of the hive. I thought that, after 
the habits of their tribe, they were endea- 
vouring to obtain an entrance, when they 
pouncingly hovered over the bees as they 
were disappearing in the door-way; but, as 
none ever succeeded, I conjectured that 
they had devised and were pursuing some 
other plan of introducing theh" blood-thirsty 
progeny. Further observation showed this to 
be correct. The rascals were endeavouring to 
attach their eggs to the small pellets of pollen 
with which each bee was laden, and they often 
succeeded, in spite of the admirably devised 
tactics to prevent them. 
The duties of the janitor were gradually 
ceasing ; all the bees had returned save a few 
stragglers, and even these were becoming 
scarce ; the last parting rays of the sun--s 
ignal for the.twilight bh-ds to issue from 

their lurking-placeswtrned mc, that in a 
few minutes I should have some difficnlty in 
penet'ating through the thick underwood, for 
i vas in a clime where the sun "inks at 
once, and all is night." 
I was about to retrace my steps, when 
the measured stroke of paddles caught my 
ear, and presently the Indian "corial," 
with a brave batch of maroudis and some 
smaller birds, turned a bend in the sinuous 
creek, and swiftly glided tova'ds me, guided 
through the fallen trees and branches, which 
in some places almost choked the narrow 
stream, by the skilful al of old Paley, 
 I had dubbed our usuM steersman. The 
same keen eye that kept the frail bark 
clear of besetting obstacles, quickly detected 
mthough it was almost darkstretch 
 the tree above him. Stag the pro- 
'ess of the "wood-skin " beneath, I slipped 
off my boots, d cautiously lowered mysel 
I wouldn't adse any one to squat -ith 
booted heel in a Nmsy "bark," especially 
whenintended for two and" accommodating 
four--it is skimmNg along with the water 
an inch or  from the edge. A lm-ch to 
one side, and over you go--pier,fly enough 
 shallow water on a hot day, but any- 
thing but that with twenty feet of black fluid 
beneath, and you not able to sMm. A few 
weeks' practice had enabled me to balce 
myself without endangeng others; so we 
landed safely. 
The birds, soon ready for the pot, were in 
a fev minutes boiling away among the 
"csareep" and peppers. We made hearty 
suppers that night ; and as I lay in my ham- 
mock, takg the usual "sootMng whiff" 
before resigning my:elf to sleep, the howling 
of monkeys, the bellowings of caen, and 
the v'ious cries of goatsucker, owl, and tiger- 
bird blending with the occasional roar ot 
the jaar in his midght courtship, the 
soughing of the breeze among the trees, and 
the murmur of the st.t falls, made as dis- 
cordant and motley a "hushaby" as one 
could imagine. Fortunately, all the screech- 
ing and bowing in the universe would 
have ailed to ive away my slumbers ; 
so I quietly fell asleep, with the swaying 
branches bshing pt my face. Iy latest 
wing thoughts, I remember, now recMng 
the wandering gaterton (he might have 
slept suspended from the se brch), and 
his fishing for cayraen; no% the bees d 
their tiny trap-doors ; now, my tiger-robbed 
coverlet, and the rapids we were to "shoot" 
in the morning ; d, lastly, blending into a 
confused murmurraising pleasant rellec- 
tions of the old school-room buzz, d of the 
kindly comrades and anxious friends in my 
far-off home. 
We were up and away do the sparking 
river at daybreak the next morning; and I 
had no other oppoluNty of obseg tim 
economy of the bees and their enees ; nor 
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England, besides being the greatest monarch on 
the globe, as the greatest of all smokers--not 
excepting the Grand Turk, or the Emperor of 
Austria, the greatest tobacconist of Europe. 

BITS OF LIFE IN 1V[UIIICH. 
Dc.B.R.uYou shall now know the great 
gossip of Munich--but I don't believe a word 
of it ; neither will you, I suppos ! There is a 
rumour afloat that at night, in lonely places, 
there appears a fearful man, vho draws out 
a terrible weapon, a poisoned knife, or knives, 
concealed in a ring, and wounds you in the 
face! Report says that he has wounded 
several victims already ; that one, in dying, 
declared that the man had vowed to destroy 
ninet ! .4rod about a fortnight ago scarcely 
a day passed but you heard of a fresh 
victim. 
Some people said they had seen the crowd ; 
others that they heaM the particulars from 
the aunt, or cousin, or neighbour of the child, 
or person wounded. You can scarcely imagine 
the panic that people have been in about this 
" Gesichte-schneider-'man," with the "iron- 
t" They say--but I cannot at all vouch 
r 'he truth of it--that a man guilty of the 
same capital crime was beheaded last year at 
Augsburg; others say seven years ago; I hear, 
in fact, such contradictory and wild reports, 
that I believe very little. Of this, however, 
you may be sure, that I am very careful to go 
along the most frequented streets, and that too 
in broad daylight, for I will not run the risk of 
being frightened even by my own imagination. 
However the people believe it every word, 
and it is, really, very German--very much 
like some of those wild crimes recorded in 
the "Causes ClSres." Then, too, the secrecy 
that there is about it, helps to terrify people. 
In England the affair would soon be brought 
to light, and the wretch--if such a monster 
does exist--be punished. 
There is, however, something terrific in 
facts which belong to every-day life here, as 
for instance, the training of a dog. I did 
not, myself, witness this affair ; I only heard 
it described; but it strikes me also as very 
German. One afternoon J. told me that she 
heard a tremendous noise, the shouts and 
screams of a man, and the terrific howling 
and yelling of a dog. Out darted the gen- 
tleman from the studio, and out rushed J., 
and there, in the large adjoining field, through 
the mud--for there had been a heavy fall of 
snow--a man raced along, pursued by an 
enormous dog, the fiercest brute imaginable; 
it sprung upon him, it tore him, it shook him 
by the hair of his head, it dragged him along 
the ground, the man screaming and the dog 
howling! Then they were up again, and 
careering round and round the field, man and 
dog, like wild beasts. J. was horrified beyond 
words, and to J.'s indescribable indignation 
the gentleman looked quietly on and smiled. 
What could it mean ? To her it seemed a 

'fearful murder. But no! it was only the 
training of a watch-dog ; and a very frightful 
business it must have been, although very 
grand to witness, the gentleman declared. 
The man w all bound up, so that the dog 
could not possibly injure him materially ; but 
his head and face, with their frightlhl bandage 
suggested no other idea than that of wounds, 
which made him look all the more dreadful. 
These fierce dogs, thus trained, are necessary 
as a security against robbers; many people 
keep them ; there are two at the studio, but 
.I have noticed nothing very ferocious about 
them. I-Iere this mode of training dogs is not 
at all unusual, although the trade I should 
think not particularly aoTeeable. 
Hearing of the necessity for such terrible 
dogs, you would imagine, especially after my 
account of the "face-cutting-man with the 
iron-clasp," that :unich was a dreadful 
place, and that its inhabitants are beset by 
dangers dire. But that is anything but the 
truth, speaking from our experience. For 
my part, I think that all these suggestions of 
horror only belong to the approach of long 
winter evenings, and are as much a sign of 
the season as the number of strange winter 
garments that you meet in the streets. I 
wish you could have seen the pair of long, 
grotesque, crimson leather boots which we 
met to-day !--this style of boots, though 
generally made of untanned leather, is much 
affected by the students. I wish, too, you could 
have seen the tall, shadowy figure of a student, 
arrayed in a long grey cloak, with a painted 
hood standing up in wizard or "hiother-Red- 
Cap" style, on his head! It was a misty 
afternoon, just beginning to grow dark, as he 
came upon us at the abrupt turning of a 
street; ve felt that he was a shadowa 
creature of the mist. And it was all the 
more fantastic as we were just passing, or 
rather had just passed, the enchanted-looking 
red, gothic palace of King Ludwig, which in 
the mist, and with lights gleaming from its 
windows, seemed to glow like a burning 
palace of enchantment; the red colour through 
the mist making the whole building appear 
to be on fire--in a dull glow. 
These hooded cloaks are a great rage here 
among the young men and lads; youths of 
twelve and fifteen have gay ones ; outside 
grey or drab: with linings of crimson or blue 
are 
uthey ust like women's cloaks ;--the 
students ge,erally have darker colours, but 
their hoods generally gaily lined. If a man 
does not wear a hooded cloak, he wears one 
with a large cape, which he flings gracefully 
over his shoulders, producing very effective 
drapery; or if he does not sport an ample 
cloak, or a cloak of any kind, he will wear a 
great loose coat, with the sleeves uselessly 
dangling down at, his sides or floating foolishly 
behind him. You never, by any chance, 
happen in Munich to see a man wearing a 
great coat, as any thing but a cloak. 
There is nothing very peculiar about the 
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IIAILVAY STRIKES. 
EVEYTHIh'O that has a direct bearing on the 
prosperity, happiness, and reputation of the 
working-men of ]g]and should be a IIouse- 
hohl Word. 
We offer a few remarks on a subject which 
h eently attracted their aRention, and on 
which one pticular and implant brmeh 
of industry h made a demonstration, affeet- 
in, more or less, every other branch of 
industry, and the whole comnmnity ; in the 
hope that there are few among the intelligent 
body of skilled mechanics who will suspect us 
of entertaining any other than friendly feelings 
towards them, or of regarding them with 
ay sentiment but one of esteem d con- 
fidence. 
The Enne Drivers and Firemen on the 
oh Western line of lwaythe great 
iron high-road of the Kingdom, by which 
communication is maintained with eland, 
Scotland, Wales, the chief manufacturing 
towns of Great :Britain, and the rt which 
 the main arry of her commerce with the 
orldhave threatened, for the second time, 
a simultanus abandomnent of their work, 
and relinquishment of their engagements 
with the Compmy they have contracted to 
serve. 
We dismi from consideration, the merits 
of fle ce. It would be easy, we conceive, 
to show, that the complaints of the men, even 
suming them to be beyond dispute, were 
not, from the benning of the manifestation, 
of a grave character, or by any mea hop 
le of fidr adjustment. But, we pmyoly 
dismi that question. We purposely dismiss, 
als% the character of the Company, for care- 
ful, busine-like, generous, and honourable 
mement. We are content to sume that 
it stands no higher than the level of the very 
womt public servant bearing the name of 
raihvay, that the public possess. We wHl 
supple him Gv's communications with 
the men, to have been eharacterised by 
overbearing evion, d not ( they un- 
doubtedly have been) by couesy, g 
temr, self-command, and the perfect spirit 
of a gentleman. We will supsc the ce of 
tim ompany to  the womt that such a case 
could be,  this country, d in these times. 
Even with such a reduction of it to its lowe 

possible point, and a corresponding elevation 
of the case of the skilled Raihvay servants to 
its highest, we must deny the moral right or 
justification of the latter to exert the immense 
power they accidentally possess, to the public 
detriment and danger. 
We say, accidentally possess, because this 
power h not been raised up by themselves. 
If there be ill-conditioned spirits among them 
who represent that it has been, they represent 
what is not true, and what a minut'e's rational 
consideration xvill show to be fitlse. It is the 
result of a vast system of skilful combination, 
and a vast expenditure of wealth. The con- 
sruction of the line, alone, against all the 
engineering difficulties it presented, involved 
an amount of outlay that was wonderful, even 
in England. To bring it to its present state 
of working efficiency, a thousaad ingenious 
problems have been studied and solved, stu- 
pendous machines have been constructed, a 
variety of plans and schemes have been 
matured with incredible labour: a great 
whole has been pieced together by numerous 
capacities and appliances, and kept inces- 
santly in motion. Even the character of the 
men, which stands deservedly high, has not 
been set up by themselves alone, but has been 
assisted by large contributions from these 
various sources. Without a good permanent 
way, and good engine power, they could not 
have established themselves in the public 
confidence as good drivers. Without good 
business-management in the complicated ar- 
rangements of trains for goods and passengers, 
they could not possibly have avoided accidents. 
They have done their part manfully ; but they 
could not have done it, without efficient aid 
in like manful sort, from every department o[ 
the great executive staff. And because it 
happens that the whole machine is dependent 
upon them in one important stage, and is 
delivered necesxrily into their control--and 
because it happens that Railway accidents, 
when they do occur, are of a frightful nature, 
attended with horrible mutilation and loss of 
life--and because such accidents, with the 
best precautions, probably must occur, in the 
event of their resignation in a body--is it, 
therefore, defensible to strike ? 
To that, the question conms. It is just so 
narrow, and no broader. We all know, per- 
ihctly well, that there would be no strike, but 
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If a false step on the part of any man 
should be generously forgotten, it should be 
forgotten in him. 

THE OTHER GAIRET. 
Ix the year 1846, finding myself out of 
employment, I happened to hear that there 
was a demand in Iaris for workmen in my 
business. I understood the French language, 
and had no family ties to keep me in London ; 
so I packed up all my worldly goods, and 
with a few pounds in my pocket, proceeded 
to the gay capital. I hired a single chamber 
on the second floor of one of the enormous 
"hotels garnis," or furnished houses, in the 
:Rue du Faubourg t'oissonniSre ; and the next 
day went out to seek employment. I had 
two letters of introduction to masters--one 
directed to the Rue St. F[artin, where I pro- 
ceeded first. The employer received me kindly, 
but said that be had then no need of 
workmen. The second gave me the same 
answer, but added that it' in six weeks' time 
I were not engaged, he should certainly be in 
a condition to employ me. A month passed 
and left me still idle. I found that I had 
been misinformed as to the demand for 
workmen; or else, that the state of things 
had changed since the date of hy information. 
[ began to think of returning to London, 
before my stock of money became too low to 
enable me to do so ; but, by a strange fate, I 
was positively without a friend or relative in 
:England ; and, if I returned, I did not see that 
I should greatly improve my prospects. On 
the other hand, the house in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine had assured me that I should be 
engaged there in another fortnight. I resolved 
to stay. I saw my money dwindle down to 
the exact sum which would take me back to 
London. I hesitatedbut at last spent a 
portion, with the resolution of a mtn who 
burns his boat upon the shore to give himself 
the courage of desperation. ]ieanwhile I 
renewed my search, but still without success ; 
till, at last, the day came when I was to pre- 
sent myself at the manufactory in the Rue St. 
Antoine. The aspect of the workshop, ,and 
the countenance of the master, were sufficient 
answer. I left the house with a heavy heart 
:--my lst and most confident hope was gone 
m an instant! I was without friends-- 
almost without money, or the means of getting 
";t; and as effectually cut off from my own 
country as if I had been in the heart of 
Siberia. I had no spirit to renew my search 
that day. I took my small loaf and cheese, 
and with a book in my hand sat in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg till the light failed. 
returned home, and ente'ing at the lodge, 
asked to speak with the porter's wii, of whom 
I had hired my room. At the same time, a 
young woman lodging in the same house came 
in and asked if there were a letter for her. 
The landlady gave her one, and she broke 
oen the seal and began to read it eagerly. 

felt some degree of shame to speak of my 
business in the presence of a stranger; but 
the young lodger was absorbed in reading 
her letter, and showed no signs of departing. 
"I wished, l]:adame l]:allet, to ask if you 
had ,-mother room to let, which I might 
exchange for my own." 
"Oh yes--Monsieur would like one better 
furnished; one on the first floor, perhaps. 
Well, I nmst say ]ionsieur i. not lod_ed very 
comfortably; but however, for six rancs 
week, I am sure lIonsieur would not find a 
nicer lodging in all Paris." 
":No, ]Iadame lIallet, it is not t]tat which 
I want. I simply wished to know if you had 
another room unoccupied, at a lower rent 
than my own." 
"Why yes," /eplied she, in a less respectful 
tone" if you wish for one cheaper, you must 
be content to climb up to the "top floor, 
where I have a little room, not very elegantly 
furnished, as a matter of course, at four francs 
per week. This young person occupies the 
other garret, which she will tell you is pretty 
comfortable." 
The young woman raised her eyes from the 
letter and murmured, timidly, that she was 
quite satisfied with it. 
I observed her as she spoke. She was 
certainly far from being handsome, but her 
dress though plain was neat and graceful. 
There was, moreover, an expression in her 
face of meek humility, the result perhaps of a 
consciousness of her want of beauty. On that 
account she had, I thought, experienced 
neglect, perhaps harsh treatment, and had 
become timid and retiring, never forgetting 
her defects. 
"lionsieur can walk up, and see his new 
room if he pleases," added Madame Mallet 
"or, as it is quite ready, he h nothing to do 
but to carry up his box." 
She took the light, and I followed. 
near neighbour wished me good night upon 
the landing, and I entered my new abode. 
The room was small, and paved with red 
tiles. It contained simply a bed, two chairs, 
and a table, and on the walls a few Catholic 
pictures.The house, like most of the "hotels 
garnis" in the suburbs of t'aris, vas a great 
building, forming three sides of a square yard 
planted with trees, lV[_y window looked out 
upon this yard. I sat myself down and began 
to reflect upon my position. My money, if I 
lived the life of a hermit, would not last me 
more than three :eeks. I might then, per- 
haps, sell a few books, which I had brought 
with me--the only consolation to which 
could turn in my trouble ; I had also a ring 
which my mother had given me, and which 
had resolved never to part vith. 
I continued to seek employment and to liv 
with the most rigid economy ; but, at lenh, 
I found myself without a sou. I took my 
books and sold them for a few francs at 
one of those innumerable book stalls that line 
the quays of the Seine. When this money 
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There are but few days in our lives which 
are not forgotten as soon as passed. The fte 
days in the calendar of our existence are few 
and far apart. Yet, sometimes, we come to  
day which never passes from our memory till 
we die. Everything we thought and did upon 
that day comes back to us afterwards, when 
the eye is filmed with thought, and all the 
present is forgotten for awhile. This Sunday 
will live for ever in my memory, one of the 
foremost of such happy days. We rose early, 
and went out of :Paris by the Barrire de 
l'Etoile. It was a still, cool autumn morning. 
The mist that lingered still when we set out, 
had wholly passed away, and left a heavy dew 
upon the leaves, and laid the dust upon the 
roads. We turned off from the highway after 
awhile, and took a footpath across the meadow 
till we came to a deep valley, and stood still 
to look around us for a time. Behind us we 
saw the towers and triumphal arches of 
laristhe white houses of the outskirts 
sprinkled, far and wide, among the trees. But 
below it was a quiet landscape. One side of 
the valley was ploughed up to the borders of 
a wood. In the hollow stood the old church 
where we vere going, ivy-covered, with a 
square tower. Behind flowed the Seine, and, 
farther still, the forest, called the Bois de 
Boulogne, piled up into the sky its masses of 
innumerable tints. We descended and entered 
the church. We were late, for we had lin- 
gered long to look upon that scene. ]t4y friend 
touched the incense-brush, which was pre- 
sented to her at the door, but I did not. 
There was chaunting as we entered; but 
resently the cur( mounted the pulpit and 
egan to preach. IIe was a fine tall old man. 
His hair was grey, but he was not bald. tiis 
face was benign and placid, though, at times, 
it wore a somewhat careworn expression, and 
his forehead was planted deep with wrinkles. 
I listened with delight to his discourse, which 
seemed to harmonise with the mood wrought 
in my mind by the calm autumnal day, and 
the sight of that still country ; for he preached 
not of dogmas, or of articles of faith, but of 
charity and love to all mankind. 
We waited for him in the churchyard, and 
when the whole of the congregation had left 
the church, and the footpaths were dotted 
with then] in their neat attire, the cur issued 
from the door, and the sexton fastened the 
great bolts behind him. _h_im(e ran to meet 
him, and he Mssed her on the forehead, and 
turning towards me, said, "So you have found 
a new friend." 
":No, hlonsieur," said I, taking off my 
hat with a feeling of reverence, "say, rather, 
that I have found a new friend ; for to her 
I owe my life and peace of mind, and as yet 
I have not found occasion to make her a 
return." 
She looked confilsed ; but the cur patted 
her on the head, and begged me to walk be- 
side him and tell him how this was. e 
wrlked etween us i hi silke  n. tied 

with a girdle at the waist, and with his head 
uncovered, while I related to him all nay 
story. She hung down her head, but the old 
man raised it up, and kissed her o the fore- 
head once again. And he begged us to come 
home and dine with him with so much earnest- 
ness that we complied. I half-guessed his 
reason. IIe had eyed me at first with the 
anxiety with which a father scrutinises the 
lover of his child, and he wished to have me 
longer with him that he might judge me 
better. We talked together all the afternoon, 
but Aim(e sat in silence, listening to our 
words. The discourse of the old mau was 
full of deep and practical philosophy. It was 
the language of a man who had grown weary 
in seeking, in the eternal ebb and flow of 
history, the tendency of life, and had fallen 
back upon the present, and a good md holy 
life, as the only ce%ain things which man can 
hold. In the evening he accompanied us back 
to the church, where we left him, and took 
our way homewards. We looked back again 
from the hill top, and saw the sun about to 
sink into the forest, and a level shaft of light 
shot across all that golden sea of leaves. It 
was dusk when we returned. _h_ few days 
afterwards she received a letter from the old 
man, as she was accustomed to do at certain 
intervals. He spoke favourably of me mnongst 
other things, but cautioned her to avoid, 
not only evil, but the appearance of evil, 
that so she might escape the scandal of the 
world. 
The church was too far for her to visit 
regularly. But after she had been to mass, 
we went together every Sunday to St. Cloud 
or Asnires, or some other village iu the en- 
virons. The fine weather lingered still. The 
trees under our window were nearly bare, 
and the vine against the house had begun to 
shed its stalks : but in the country the trees 
were still thick with leaves, for there had 
been no dnd. The morlfings became more 
misty, but at midday the sun was warm. It 
seemed the winter never would come--such 
t golden calm had fallen on the earth; till 
one morning, while we talked still of country 
rambles, I looked out of my window and saw 
the snow-flakes falling in the street. Then 
came the winter nights, and how to pass 
them ? We could sip no longer our coffee on 
the Boulevards, sitting at the little green 
table under the trees. Sometimes, we played 
at chess, which I had taught her ; and wice 
we went to the theatre together. But this 
was not enough. One day I asked her if she 
would like to learn English, and she said 
"Yes," and promised to take pains to learn. 
I bought a little grammar, and began. The 
cur6 had taught her well the principles 
of grammar, so that she quickly com- 
prehended the rules. She applied herself 
with unwearying industry ;--even while sho 
worked, she had her grammar open before 
her, conning the rules, and learning them by 
heart: and t ni_ t r ad with her. and 
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and in due time Mr. Blackbrook's "Life-Drops 
from the l=Ieart" were offered to the public 
for the price of ten shillingsmlittle more than 
one shilling per drop. 
_An eminent critic wrote the following 
opinion of our friend and his poetry :m 
"We notice Mr. Blackbrook as the repre- 
sentative of a schoolmthe Doleful School. I-Ie 
draws terrible pictures; but what are his 
materials ? lCle does not write from the heart, 
inasmuch as, if he really felt that incessant 
agony, vhich is his everlasting theme, we 
should find in his performances some orinal 
imageryDsomethingwith an individual stamp. 
We rather hold Mr. Blackbrook to be a very 
deliberate, vain, and calculating being, who 
takes advantage of a domestic calamity to 
display his knack of verse-making ; who com- 
posedly turns a couplet upon the coffin of his 
mistress ; whose sympathy and sensibility are 
only the ingenious masks of inordinate self- 
esteem, l=Iis view of the poetic is only worthy 
of an undertaker, lCle sees nature through a 
black-crape veil. I-Ie describes graves with 
the minuteness of a body-snatcher ; and when 
he would be impressive is disgusting. You 
see the actor, not the poet. I-Ie admits you 
(for he cannot help it) behind the scenes. His 
rhymes are not the music of a poetic faculty ; 
but rather the jingle of a parrot. He is one 
of a popular school, however ; and while the 
public buy his wares, he will continue to 
fashion them. Materialist to the back-bone, 
he simpers about the littleness of human 
dealings and human sympathies. I-Ie who 
pretends to be melted with pity over the fate 
of a fly, would use his mother's tombstone as 
a writing-desk. I-Ie deals in human sorrow, 
as his baker deals in loaves. :Nervous dow- 
agers, who love tears and 'dreadful de- 
scriptions ;' who enjoy ' a good cry ;' and 
who have the peculiar faculty of seeing the 
dark side of everything, enjoy his dish of 
verses amazingly. To sensitive young ladies 
there is a terrible fascination in his inven- 
tories of the tomb and its appendages; and 
children are afraid to walk about in the dark, 
after listening to one of his effusions. The 
followers of his school include one or two 
formidable young ladies, who enter into de- 
scriptions of deaththat is to say, the 
material part of death mwith a minuteness 
that must excite the envy even of the most 
ingenious auctioneer. When bent upon a 
fresh composition, these terrible young 
poetesses, having killed a child, proceed to 
trace its journey to the tombits return to 
earth, l=Iow they gloat over the dire changes ! 
how systematically the painful portrait is 
proceeded with ! }n this they rival Chinese 
artists. And people of ill-regulated sym- 
pathy, who, containing within them all the 
elements of spiritual culture, are yet affected 
only by sensual appeals, regard these doleful 
effusions as the outpourings of true human 
suffering. 
"M:r. Blackbrook and his disciples are hap- 

less materialists, verse-makers without a sense 
of the beautiful. They are patronised by those 
to whom they write down ; and the effect o 
their lucubrations is to enchain the imagina- 
tion, to debase the morl capacity, to weaken 
that spiritual faith which disdains the horrors 
of the churchyard. Mr. Blackbrook's adven- 
tures in search of despair were undertaken, to 
our mind, in a cold-blooded spirit. _k resolute 
determination to discover the gloomiest phase 
of every earthly matter, a longing for the 
applause of a foolish clique, and a confused 
idea that Chatterton was a poet because he 
perished miserably, while Byron owed his 
inspiration to his domestic unhappinessmake 
up that picture of a verse-writer which we 
have endeavoured to delineate. When extra- 
ordinary vanity is allied to very ordinary 
ability, the combination is an unwholesome, 
ascetic, weak and deformed mind :such a 
mind has Mr. Blackbrook. lCle endeavours to 
drag us into a vault, when we would regard 
the heavenly aspect of death. _Ask him to 
solve the great mystery, and he points to the 
fading corpse. ]=[.is tears suggest the use of 
onions; and his threats of self-destction, 
remind us of the rouge and Indian ink of an 
indifferent melo-dramatic actor. We have no 
respect for his misibrtunes, since we find that 
he esteems them only as opportunities for 
display : we know that despair is welcome to 
him. I-Ie turns his back to the sun, and re- 
joices to see the length of shade he can throw 
upon the earth. :Nature to him is only a vast 
charnel-houseso constructed that he may 
ing a life-long requiem. He would have us 
ourney through life with our eyes fixed upon 
the ground, scenting the gases of decay. But 
wiser men--poets of the soul bid us look up 
to heaven, nor disdain, as we raise our heads, 
to mark the beauty of the lily--to gather, 
and with hearty thanks, the fragrance of the 
rose." 

A WI:NTER SERMON. 

To dwellest in a warm and cheerful home, 
Thy roof in vain the winter tempest lashes; 
Vhile houseless wretches round thy mansion roam, 
On whoso unshelter'd heads the torrent plashes 

Thy board is loaded with the richest meats, 
O'er which thine eyes in sated languor wander ; 
]Iany might live on what thy mastiff eats, 
Or feast on fragments which thy servants squander. 

Thy limbs are muffled from the piercing blast, 
When from thy fireside corner thou dost sally; 
lIany have scarce a rag about them cast, 
With which the frosty breezes toy and dally. 

Thou hast soft smiles to greet thy kiss of love, 
When. thy light step resounds within the portal; 
Some have no friend save Him who dwells above, 
lo sweet commun:on with a fellow-mortal. 

Thou sleepest soundly on thy cosily bed, 
Lull'd by the power of luxuries unnumbcr'd, 
Some pillow on a stone an aching head, 
lever again to wake when they have slumber'd, 
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them facing up-channel, and one down-channel 
--yet the power of the whole would also be 
visible for a considerable extent, horizontally, 
out at sea. On passing near the tower, the 
individual lamps and reflectors are visible in 
each face, or set ; but at sea this individuality 
is all merged in a general effect. 
Knocking at the door of the entrance, at 
the base of the tower, and producing his 
'order,' our visitor was at once admitted to 
a little stone ante-room, where the paper 
underwent a careful scrutiny. Its authen- 
ticity being ascertained, he was conducted on- 
wards, and upwards, admiring as he went 
the various utensils and apparatus that were 
hung upon walls or deposited on shelves---oil 
cans, oil measures, spare reflectors, cotton for 
wicks, glass lamp-chimneys, leathers, cloths, 
spare window-panes, storm-plates, chamois- 
skins, bottles of spirits of wine, and many 
odd-shaped things in shining copper, brass, 
glass, zinc, iron or tin. Likewise, a thick 
woollen night-cap, standing upright in a dark 
corner, and having a thoughtful appearance. 
The visitor now ibund the stone stair-case, 
he was ascending, had become much narrower, 
and he was cautioned not to speak loud or be 
otherwise noisy, lest he should wake the head 
light-keeper, who had gone to bed early, as it 
was his turn for the next watch. The visitor, 
therefore, with a softened boot, and a face of 
increased seriousness, renewed his toiling 
ascent between the narrow, spiral, white, 
vault-like stone walls, leading up to the 
"light-room," at the summit of the tower. 
"Hush !" murmured the light-keeper every 
now and then, by way of preventing the visi- 
tor from speaking. All was silent, with the 
exception of the hollow sound of the ascend- 
ing footsteps. 
At length, after a wearisome spiral journey, 
the broad landing-place below the light-room 
was attained. Several more steps led up to a 
dusky closed door, that had an ominous ap- 
pearanceas of the entrance to a chamber of 
mysterious treasures, at the top of a tower in 
some eastern tale. The visitor thought he 
could distinguish a bright gleam, edging the 
bottom of the door. Being told to ascend, he 
prepared his mind, and did so ;--hen laying 
his hand with becoming awe upon the door, 
he slowly pushed it open. 
lie found himself in a small chamber full 
of light, in shape very much like a hand- 
frame for cucumbers, only taller. Upon a 
platform of bright copper, about four feet 
high, stood the back part oi an apparatus, on 
which were arranged a series of lamps, each 
having a glass chimney over it, and a reflector 
behind it, circular, concave, larger than the 
top of the largest warming-pan, made of 
coppe-at the back, with a pure silver face, 
and polished, in this face, to the highest 
degree of rilliancy, so that it could not be 
looked at directly in front. The lamps and 
reflectors were ranged in a doble row, and 
behind each were pipes, and other apparatus, 

for a constant, graduated, supply of oil ; for air- 
currents, smoke-tubes, &c. The copper platform 
was of semicircular shape, and broad enough 
to admit of one person at a time walking in 
front of the lamps, between them and the glass 
window. The visitor was now informed that 
he might do this. After a little hesitation, 
with a reverential foot he accordingly as- 
cended a few steps at one side, and made a slow 
and cautious passage in front of the lamps 
with their great, glaring, silver, planet-eyes of 
reflectors, that made him contract his body to 
its most attenuated dimensions, and gaze 
upon its dense bit of darkness with a sange 
recollection of the story of the fly that got 
into the philosopher's microscope. He felt 
like that fly, and was heartily glad to arrive 
at the other end of the platform, and humbly 
descend the steps. He had scarcely done so, 
when buff came something against one of the 
windows, and fell outside! The window 
being of thick plate-glass, no injury was done, 
but the new-comer, whatever it was, had 
evidently got the worst of it. 
A little balcony runs outside the window, 
into which the visitor now went, and there he 
foundlying flat on its backwings expanded 
--beak open--and deada huge muff-faced 
owl ! "A_h," said the light-keeper, "our gun 
can reach further out to sea, and over land, 
than any you can handle. We often have this 
balcony strewed with sea gulls and other 
birds that have struck themselves dead. In 
the game season, lots of partridges, and phea- 
sants too, fly at the light--they can't resist it 
and most of them are killed, or taken. 
Sometimes we find nearly a bushel of larks 
lying all about." 
The visitor fell into a train of reflections on 
these fatal instances of h-resistible attrition, 
which lasted him all the way down stairs, and 
after he had left the lighthouse; in which 
meditation there passed in rapid succession 
before his imagination, numerous flights of 
poems about the moth and the candle; and 
Cupid and Psyche ('specially Psyche) ; and 
sea-birds rushing across the homeless brine 
to E1 Dorado, and finding Death ; and Antony 
and Cleopatra ; and Icarus ; and lacbeth ; 
and Napoleon; and wild-ducks; and par- 
tridgesmany of them roastedand owls, 
whom nobody can eat; and sailors' night- 
telescopes ; and Herrick's songs about birds, 
and his own bird-like songs; and Shelley's 
exquisite Ode to a Skylark. By this time the 
visitor found himself on the verge of the cliff, 
and his steps were, luckily, stopped at the 
same time with his train of reflections. 
But although to a sailor anxiously "shoot- 
ing" the dark horizon with his night-glass, 
the interest in all lighthouses is nearly the 
same, and varies only with the circumstances 
of the moment, to a passenger the interest in 
any fixed "light" is seldom to be compared 
to that which he experiences in watching the 
appearance and disappearance of a revolving 
"light." Suppose a dark night, with few 
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her ; but neither she nor I cared for the huge 
white head-gear. Indeed, I thought it rather 
piguant than otherwise. 
First, we walked through the principal 
street, to peep into the shop-windows, which 
were all arrayed in their most tempting mer- 
chandise. Such glorious vases, ewers, oals 
quisite ball-dresses and artificiM flowem 
other ; such tempting jewellery  But the 
confectioner, with all manner of devices for 
Christm Trees, were perhaps the most bril- 
liant of alluite enchanted grottoes; and 
in each shop the counter, or a table in the 
m2,de of the floor, was festooned and deco- 
--ated most tastefully wifl their choicest 
reticles. It would have been difficult, even 
in London or Pas to d anything more 
beautiful. At this time the streets vere 
deserted in comparison with what they were 
about four o'clock. Then there was a stir 
as busy and wall-dressed a throng as any 
West-end thoroughfare would exhibit on any 
bright afternoon in May. Ladies and children, 
 in their best, d all so happy and cheerful, 
and Mert ; such rolls and parcels as peeped 
out from muffs and from beneath heavy, 
warm cloa ] Every one, high and low, was 
purchasing presents ; and the gentlemen wer 
no whit behind the rest. You saw tM1, aris- 
tocratic gentlemen, with their wives, busy, 
dcusshg v'iou purchases; you saw kuots 
of students buying ; you saw good fathers in 
toy-shops ; you saw them in booksefiers' shops 
buying Andersen's "[grclten ;" you saw 
even little children ming their purchases. 
There were dandified young fellows inspectg 
the most elegant trinkets, evidently for ladies' 
wear ; d I speculated  to those for whom 
they purched. You saw a regul" pro- 
cession of gay Chrtm Trees carried through 
the streets, by maid-servants and man- 
servants ; by poor, care-worn, yet, at all events 
for that one day, happy-looking mothers. 
Oh  it w a sight to w'm you that cold 
day, a this happy crowdmore than the 
est Russian furs could do. ut M1 this, 
 I said, I saw in the afteoon, and not when 
good Madame Thekl vith her white he- 
dress, and I were on our evening perambula- 
tion. Then the chief point of interest was 
the fair; the effect was very pretty indeed. 
y good compion, however, assured me, 
 people always do when you admire any- 
thing, that the fair was not ne'ly as beautiful 
this time  t w ten ye-s ago, when she 
lt saw it. Let it have been  much more 
splendid as it might then, it w, however, 
quite enough to plebe me now. Was there 
not still a pretty effect in the long sta of 
illumated booths, with the strip of dark 
azure night-sky overhead, which, contrasting 
with the glare of the lamps, looked perfectly 
Orientalat let  I imagine an etern 
ky at night ] And were not those booths 
themselves very pretty, all lined with 

pink and blue tissue-paper, and the stalls 
heaped np with confectionery, drapery, or 
crucifixes, and really lovely statuettes of 
madonnas and saints, as it might be, and pre- 
sided over by elegant young women in their 
gayest attire, or bearded men wrapped up in 
fll'S ? 
At all events, the students of the good 
University of lunich, and various young 
paintel, recognisable by a yet longer growth 
of tkir hair ald beard than the ordinary 
student., and by a certain semi-Raphaelesque 
cut of cap and cloak, seemed to think the fair 
attractive; for they were there in crowds,. 
considerably increasing the picturesque cha- 
racter of the scene, as you may imagine. And 
then, what groves of Christmas Trees there 
were, all fluttering with gay ribbons; and 
what heaps and heaps of gilded walnuts, 
and what heaps of gay dolls, vith large tinsel 
wings to represent the Christ-child! what 
hideous little idols ! :But all vas bright, and 
glittering, and cheery; and the keen frosty 
night-air added quite a zest to the Thole 
thing. Such was the Christmas Fair. 
Of the Christmas Eve itself I have not 
much to tell, as least as regards any Christ-- 
mas Tree ; for,  I had another object in view 
than seeing trees which are so familiar to us 
all, I resisted every invitation, well knowing 
that what I gave would be duly presented by 
the respective Christ-child though I were 
not there, as well as that every gift designed 
for me would reach me in time ; and accord- 
ingly, after my tea, while all the world 
was rejoicing itself, I lay me down and in 
imagination passed through all the happy 
homes of this blessed Eve. I saw the tree 
that the peasant had driven off with, in 
his ladder-wagon, vith its long shambling 
horse, set up in his little cottage n 
quaint old-world village, and decorated by 
some peasant-woman m a badger-skin cap 
and embroidered silk boddice. I knew ex- 
actly how the tree would look in the palace 
itself, and how thousands of other beautiful 
trees must look in their different homes ; in 
the home of the noble ; in the home of the 
small citizen ; in the home of the painter. 
was there in imagination, and seemed to hear 
the delighted, tonished shouts of millions of 
little children, and to see the beaming looks 
of love from parents, and brothers and sisters, 
and friends throughout this great Germany 
And you may be sure I did not forget dea; 
old England, with its jolly Christmas doings 
its holly, and turkey, and roast-beef and mince. 
pies, and plum-puddings. I lived over many 
a past Christmas Eye--both beautiful and sad 
many strange old ghosts came of past times, 
but they were more beautiful than sad. 
was any thing but lonely ; I was surrounded,. 
steeped as it were in love. And thus I sank 
into a delicious slumber to be woke by Friu- 
lem Sinchen, as it seemed to be the next 
moment. 
But it was half-past ten at night, and 
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"And I promised. All my being 
Freely, firmly answered, yea ! 
Thus absolved, her angel-spirit, 
Breathbag blessings, passed aw.y. 
"Once more in the noisy, jostling 
Human crowd; I seemed to stand, 
Like to him who goes to battle, 
With his life within his hand. 
"All things wore a different aspect ; 
I was now mine own no more : 
Pleasure, wealth, the smile of woman 
All a different meaning bore. 
"Thus I toiled--though young, not youthful, 
Ever mingling in the crowd, 
Yet apart; my life, my labour, 
To a solemn purpose vowed. 
" Yet even duty had its pleasure, 
And I proudly kept apart; 
Lord of all my weaker feelings ; 
Monarch of my subject heart. 
" Foolish boast ! My pride of purpose 
Proved itself a feeble thing, 
When thy uncle brought me hither, 
In the pleasant time of Spring. 
"Said he, ' Thou hast toiled too closely; 
Thou shalt breathe our country air ; 
Thou shalt come to us on Stmdays, 
And thy failing health repair !' 
"' Now began my hardest triM. 
What had I with love to do ? 
Loving thee was sin 'gainst duty, 
And 'gainst thy good uncle too ! 
"' Until now my heart was cheerful; 
Duty had been light till now. 
mOh that I were free to woo thee ; 
That my heart had known no vow ! 
"Yet, 1 xyuld not shrink from duty ; 
Nor my vow leave unfutfilled ! 
--Still, still, had my mother known thce, 
Would she thus have sternly willed ? 
" Wherefore did my angel-mother 
Thus enforce her dying prayer? 
--Yet vhat right had I to seek thee, 
Thou, thy uncle's wealthy heir ! 
"Thus my spirit cried within me ; 
And that inward strife began, 
That wild warfare of the feelings 
Which lays waste the life of man. 
"In such turmoil of the spirit, 
Feeble is our human strength ; 
Life seems stripped of all its glory : 
--Yet was duty lord at length. 
" So at least I deemed. But meeting 
Towards the pleasant end of May 
With thy uncle, here he brought me, 
1 who long had kept away. 
"He was wilful, thy good uncle ; 
I was such a stranger grown; 
I must go to hear the reading 
Of a ballad of his own. 
*' Willing to be won, I yielded. 
Canst thou not that eve recal, 
When the lilacs were in blossom. 
md the mmahine lay o'er all  

"On the bench beneath the lilacs, 
Sate we ; and thy uncle read 
That sweet, simple, wondrous ballad, 
Which my own heart's woe pourtruyed. 

"'Twas a simple tale of nature--- 
Of a lowly youth who gave 
All his heart to one above him, 
Loved, and filled an early grave. 

"But the fine tact of the poet 
Laid the wounded spirit bare, 
Breathed forth all the silent anguish 
Of the breaking heart's despair. 

"'Twas as if my soul had spoken, 
And at once I seemed to know, 
Through the poet's voice prophetic, 
What the issue of my woe. 

"Later, walking in the evening 
Through the shrubbery, thou and I, 
With the woodlarks singing round us, 
Ancl the full moon in the sky ; 

"Thou, my Ellen, didst reproach me, 
For that I had coldly heard 
That sweet ballad of thy uncle's, 
Nor responded by a word. 
"Said I, ' If that marvellous ballad 
Did not seem my heart to touch ; 
It was not from want of feeling, 
But because it felt too much.' 

"And even as the rod of Moses 
Called forth water from the rock ; 
So did now thy sweet reproaches 
All my secret heart unlock. 
"And my soul lay bare before thee ; 
And I told thee all ; how strove, 
As in fierce and dreary conflict, 
My stern duty and my love. 
"All I told thee--of my parents, 
Of my angel-mother's fate ; 
Of the vow by which she bound me ; 
Of my present low estate. 
"All I told thee, while the woodlarks 
Filled with song the evening breeze, 
And bright gushes of the moonlight 
Fell upon us through the trees. 
"Aud thou murmured'st, oh ! my Ellen, 
In a voice so sweet and low ; 
' Would that I had known thy mother, 
Would that I might soothe thy woe ! 
"Ellen, my sweet, life's companion ! 
From my beings inmost core 
Then I blessed thee ; but I bless thee, 
Bless thee, even now, still more 1 

"For, as in the days chivalric 
Ladies armed their knights for strife, 
So didst thou, with thy true counsel, 
Arm me for the fight of life. 
"Saidst thou, ' No, thou must not waver 
Ever upright must thou stand : 
Even in duty's hardest peril, 
All thy weapons in thy hand. 

"' Doing still thy utmost, utmost; 
Never resting till thou 'rt free l--- 
But, if e'er thy soul is weary, 
Or discouraged--think of me f 
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Expedition, which stands next upon the! 
mournful listbut we must stop now to 
account for this by a brief sketch of the 
growth of popular opinion. 
Even in the middle of the last century, 
the iniquity of the principle had aroused 
Christians here and there, of every sect, from 
the Quaker to the Catholic, to preach or speak 
against the trade in men. As for the soil of 
England, Chief Justice Holt decided that a 
negro coming into England becomes free. 
The abolition of the Slave Trade had been 
atated, and it was iu the same year, 1788, 
from which we date the commencement of 
African discovery by the formation of the 
African Society, that the first bill was passed 
putting a check upon the slave traffic. Sir 
William Dolben's Bill, passed on the 10th of 
July, in that year, enforced attention to the 
health and comfort of the slaves on shipboard. 
In 1792, the King of Denmark took the 
lead, by formally prohibiting all Danes from 
the purchase, sale, or transport of any slaves 
whatever. 
Exportation of slaves was prohibited by 
the United States iu 1794. 
Importation of slaves into British Colonies 
was prohibited in 1806, after a long ferment 
of debate. In 1807, an Act was passed, 
declaring the British trade in slaves, with 
Africa, to be unlawful traffic, and imposing a 
penalty of one hundred pounds for every 
slave sold or removed from Africa by any 
British subject. 
Importation of slaves was prohibited by 
the United States in the same year. 
Between 1816 and 1833. decrees tending 
to abolish slavery were passed in li:exico, and 
in republics of Central and South America-- 
Guatemala, Columbia, Peru, Chili, &c. 
In 1833 the great Act passed, emancipating 
all the negro slaves in British Colonies and 
decreeing payment of twenty millions in com- 
pensation to the slave-owners. The eman- 
cipated slaves remained under a five years' 
apprenticeship, and became entirely their own 
masters on the 1st of Auto, st, 1838. In 1843 
many millions of slaves received liberty in 
British India. In 1845 Sweden emancipated 
all the slaves she had. France still more 
recently, in 1848, and Denmark, have added 
three hundred thousand to the sum of liberated 
slaves. But we are to go back to the Act 
of 1833. 
England, since that date, has considered 
herself pledged to active and unwearied labour 
for the abolition of all trade in human beings 
among civilised communities. We do not 
sneer at her philanthropy, nor call her 
championship Quixotic. It is a fit work for a 
great country to set about---that is a truth 
raised above discussion. But reason may be 
shown for doubting whether we are quite 
right in some portion of our tactics. Since 
1833 England has sought to enter into treaties, 
and has succeeded in obtaining treaties with 
the whole of Europe, with a great part of 

America, and also with native chiefs of Africa, 
by which all pledge themselves to aid in the 
extinction of the Slave Trade. She has done 
no harm, at any rate, by that ; at least, the 
moral force of a vast vote of censure is brought 
to bear against the wickedness. 
So now we come back to the Niger Expedi- 
tion of the year 1841, a treaty-making enter- 
prise. This consisted of two large steamers, 
the "Wilberforce" and "Albert," and a small 
one, the "Soudan," with the "Amelia" tender. 
The steamers were cumbered with a bulky 
and useless ventilating apparatus, (Dr. D. 
B. Reid fecit,) and with a variety of edifying 
agricultural machines and implements for a 
proposed Model Farm of the African Civi- 
lisation Society. Mr. Carr went out, from the 
society, as superintendent of this farm. After 
many delays the expedition, on the 15th of 
August, entered the Nun branch of the Niger. 
The river was ascended to the confluence of 
the Chadda, whence the "Soudan" and the 
"Wilberforce," under Captain W. Allen, with 
nearly all sick, returned, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, to the coast. The "Albert," with 
Captain Trotter and Commander Bird Allen, 
pushed on as far as Egga, before turning 
back. A dismal spectacle, a very plague-ship, 
it was met and towed by Captain Becroft in the 
"Ethiope," and as it reached the bar of the 
Nun encountered the "Soudan" on the point 
of entering in search of its disabled com- 
panion. The "Amelia" had been left opposit 
the Model Farm, from which the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Carr, had come down to the sea 
in search of health. Mr. Carr rashly re- 
turned, with goods, in native canoes, and was- 
never again heard of--doubtless murdered in 
the Delta. Lieutenant Vebb re-ascended the 
Niger, to remove the Model Farm, if neces- 
sary, and found it in a state of miserable disor- 
ganisation, in consequence of gross misconduct 
of the settlers. It was removed, and so the ex- 
pedition ended. Several treaties had been made 
with native chiefs, and fifty-three lives lost. 
Captain Becroft has since ascended again as 
far as Rabbah. 
In addition to these explorations of the 
Niger, adventurous trips have been made 
across the country; among others, into the 
dominions of the King of Dahomey, mor 
than once. Profiting, therefore, by the active 
labours of our countrymen, we can sit by the 
fireside and travel in their track. Brave and 
high-minded men, zealous to substitute a 
civilising commerce for a shameful traffic, 
sleep in a hundred graves upon the field 
whereon they battled for humanity. Youth, 
genius and zeal, age and experience, the 
practised traveller, the gifted young physician 
on the threshold of a life all promise,Park, 
Clapperton, Lander. Bird Allen, and others, 
alas! more tha we may name,lie buried 
there among the palms. Surely they havo 
not died in vain. 
It is but a sail of six weeks to the Bight or 
Benin, to that part of the coast of Africa 
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which is the hotbed of the slave-market. 
The liger, a great river, navigable for 
hundreds of miles, with branching and tribu- 
tary navigable streants, forms an easy high- 
way into Afric& That Europe should use 
this highway as a means of carrying the spirit 
of healthy commerce, and all its attendant 
blessings, into an injured sister continent, 
became, after the :Niger was discovered, the 
first natural and obvious idea. Trial was 
made at once by the Liverpool merchants, 
with a horrible result. Alluding to the first 
muster of his men on board the Quorra, Mr. 
Laird says, "the crew were all picked men, 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age; 
and little did I think, as I beheld their 
athletic and powerful frames, that in a few 
months the only survivors of us wouhl be 
#self and t]ree others." The expedition of 
1841 alarmed all minds with the same fearful 
wax-ning. Who will go out to travel on that 
stream of death ? 
Fortunately safe, in our Phantom Ship, we 
now step over instantly to Sierra Leone, and 
call at Freetow for some Kroomen. There 
are two tribes there, Kroomcn and Fishmen, 
not very fond of one another. The Kroomen 
cut wood and serve as relief to the white 
crews on European vessels. They are a fine 
native race, well formed and muscular, with 
more than the average of Af-ican intelligence. 
They have great faith in Europeans, according 
to their own expression, "White man go to de 
debil, Krooboy ibllow." When the expedi- 
tion of 1841 panted to leave the Niger, and 
the Kroo woodcutters could not keep pace, 
in (heir toil, with the impatience of the suf- 
ferers, knee-deep in water they cheerfully 
worked over-hours, and kindly bore the na- 
tural expressions of impatience. Afterwards, 
at Fernando Po, instead of dispersing them- 
selves idly inhere, their first thought wm to 
go and kneel down by the beds of the sick 
officers, and speak with a gentleness of sym- 
pathy that, as the listeners remarked, was in 
peculiar contrast with their large athletic 
tbrms. "Krooboy love white man too much" 
--and white man honours Krooboy. Lander 
seems to be the only traveller who did not 
thoroughly appreciate this worthy race. 
The Kroomen, being properly acclimatiscd, 
are taken by most vessels on coast service, to 
save the whites, and are required for Niger 
navieation which, to them, is by no means 
deadly. If ever the E iger be made---as it 
must and will eventuallya great highway 
for Europem commerce, we must be indebted 
to the Kroomen for it. So we take Kroomen 
on our t'hantom hip and steer directly for 
Cape Nun. 
Surely the clouds are off to a committee 
meeting, they scud all eastward and take up 
their stations in a semicirclc. Take notice 
and prepare. There is a foam track flying to 
us on the water. Cannons, whirlwinds, 
thunder and spoondft, that's a tornado. 
Wait a bit says a sailor," it's only old Nature 

sneezing." It's over now with a heavy rain 
and the air wonderfully freshened. 
][ere is Cape Nun; a bar of sand to be 
crossed only at high water, stretches across 
the Nun branch of the liger. Our country- 
men of 1841 called it "the Gate of the Ceme- 
tery." The Niger spreads out over the last 
one hundret and sixty miles of its course into 
many branches, which discharge the waters of 
that river by twenty-two mouths--the Benin, 
Nun, Bonny, and others--into the sea. These 
branches inter-communicate, and all the 
country over which they flow is called the 
Delta. The Nun branch is the only one ex- 
plored, and a creek so narrow that a vesse| 
is sometimes unable to turn round in it, is, in 
one pax't, the only passage known to be safe. 
It is called Louis Creek. 
The dwellers beside the river are in thi 
part of its course a miserable race ; sickly in 
appearance, vexed with skin diseases, and 
especially with craw-craw, a Brobdi&magian 
kind of itch, afflicting all the body. Near 
enough to the coast to be demoralised by 
intercourse with :Europeans, the natives of 
the Delta seem to be inhospitable as their 
swamps. As we pass through.the .mangroves 
there rises into the cool mormng mr a thick 
oppressive vapour, it looks like the smoke ot 
wood fires ; it is oppressive even to the smell. 
That is the Niger poison. Pass on and exult 
in health ; escaping from the mangroves and 
the meanders of the Delta, float over the 
magnificent spectacle of a great river in the 
tropics ; think yourself sound ; but you have 
swallowed poisonmost probably, too, in a 
fatal dose. It gives you sixteen days for 
respite ; but on the sixteenth day the poison 
works. You think that you have got into a 
sickly portion of the river, that is not the 
case ; but in passing through the Delt,% you 
accepted a heavy bill of mortality, and it has 
now come due. In plain words, there is an 
interval of sixteen days between the reception 
of the poison, and its fatal outbreak. In the 
case of the Liverpool expedition, after the 
sixteen days were complete, the sweep of 
fever and death were terrible. :Men fell one 
after the other as though suddenly brought 
up under an unseen batter T. In 1841, there 
was the same reprieve---the same fortnight 
of false confidence followed by a check little 
less severe. In the main river itself there is 
nothing peculiarly deadly. 
Before leaving the Delta we will pay a 
visit to King Boy of Br,-town. Among the 
potentates of the river King Boy has most 
to do with :Europeans. Living near the sea, 
he trades with the interior for palm oil, but 
chiefly for slaves, has his own barracoons, 
and retails his wares at about three hundred 
per cent. probably on what he paid for them. 
Of hhn the Europeans buy. King Boy ies, 
or ruled--he may now be-dead--at Brasw 
town, down a bt,nch or creek of his own, 
though by-the-by there is another chief, 
King Jacket, on the other side. King Boy ".',-- 
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foreman, or rnajor-dono, 'ho resides on the 
spot. Under him is a capataz, or overseer, 
for each department. These are almost 
always foreigners of good family, Indeed, the 
foreigners abound in all situations: foreigners, 
especially Basques and Irish, increase daily. 
The native workmen have been much im- 
proved in manners and intelligence by the 
intruders, and all work in harmony in the 
Saladero ; though the general character of the 
native population is turbulent in the extreme. 
Nearly all the fine territories in that part of 
the world are periodicAly plunged in fierce 
and ruinous wax, which retards civilisation, 
and renders commerce unce'tain and hazardous. 
It is to be hoped, however, that with increasing 
intercourse with Europe, the people of South 
America will be convinced of the benefits of 
commerce, which ever brings in its train those 
industrious habits and moral advantages, 
which war has hitherto banished from the 
best districts. 

THE CHURCH POOR-BOX. 

I  a Poor-Box !here I stick, 
Nailed to a wall of whitewashed brick, 
Teeming with "fancies coming thick," 
That sometimes mingle 
With solid pence from those who kneel 
ile, now and then, oh joy ! I feel 
A sixpence tingle ! 
The robin on me oft doth hop ; 
I am the woodlouse' vorking shop ; 
And friendly spiders sometimes drop 
A line to me ; 
While e'en the sun will often stop 
To shine on me. 

I am of sterling, close, hard grair 
As any box on land or main ; 
But age, my friends, who can sustain, 
In solitude ? 
Neglect might make  Saint complain 
Whate'er his wood. 

Heaven hath, no doubt, a large design : 
Some hearts are harder grain'd than mine 
Some men too fat, and some too fine, 
And some can't spare it ; 
I do not mean to warp and pine, 
But humbly bear it. 
This is a cold and draughty place, 
And folks pass by with quickened pace, 
Praying, perchance, a dinner-grace ; 
But ever then, 
I feel the comfort of HIs face, 
Who pities men. 
I saw, last week, in portly style, 
A usurer coming dom the aisle ; 
His chin a crew, his nose u file, 
With gimlet eye: 
He turned his head, to cough and smile 
And sidled by. 
I saw the same rich man, this morn, 
With sickly cheek and gait forlorn 
As feeble, almost, as when born ; 
He dmpt some pelf, 
Pitying the Poorthe weak and worn 
)Ieaning" himself." 

I saw, last year, a courtly dame, 
With splendid bust, and jewels' flame, 
And all the airs of feathered game 
A high-bred star-thing : 
All saw the gold---but close she came, 
And dropt--a farthing. 
Two days ago, she passed this way, 
Heart-broken--prematurely grey 
Her beauty like its mother--clay : 
She gave me gold ; 
"I am like thee "---I heard her say 
"Hollow and cold." 

The farmer gives when crops are good, 
Because the markets warm his blood : 
The traveller, 'scaped from field and flood, 
Endows the Poor ; 
The dying miser sends his mud, 
To make Heaven sure. 

A lover with his hoped-for bride 
(Her parents being close beside) 
Drew forth his purse with sleek-faced 
Rattling my vood : 
All day I felt a pain in the side, 
He was "so good." 
The Captain fresh from sacking towns, 
My humble claim to pity owns; 
The Justice on his shilling frowns; 
But, worst of all, 
Arch-hypocrites display their crowns 
Beside my wall. 
There came a little child, one day, 
Just old enough to know its way, 
And, clambering up, it seemed to sa 
"Poor lonely Box !" 
Gave me a kiss--and went away 
With drooping locks. 
I have to play a thankless part; 
With all nen's charities I smart, 
But those who give with a child's hear 
From pure fount sprung : 
The rest I take, as on the mart ; 
Wise head--still tongue. 

BIOGRAPHY OF A BAD SHILLING. 

I BELIEVE I may state with confidence that 
my parents were respectable, notwithstanding 
that one belonged to the law--being the zinc 
door-plate of a solicitor. The other, was a 
pewter flagon residing at a very excellent 
hotel, and moving in distinguished society ; 
for it assisted almost daily at convivial 
parties in the Temple. It fell a victim at 
last to a person belonging to the lower orders, 
who seized it, one fine morning, while hanging 
upon some railings to dry, and conveyed it to 
a Jew, who--I blush to record the insult 
offered to a respected member of my family-- 
melted it down. :M:y first mentioned parent 
--the zinc plate--was not enabled to move 
much in society, owing to its very close con- 
nexion with the street door. It occupied 
however, a very conspicuous position in a 
leading thoroughfare, and was the means of 
diffusing more useful instruction, perhaps 
than many a quarto, for it informed the run- 
ning as well as the reading public, that 
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driven to the same street in Vestminster in 
which I first saw the light. To my astonish- 
ment, he entered the shop of my first master : 
mhow well I remembered the place, and the 
coarse countenance of its proprietor ! Ascend- 
ing to the top of the house, we entered the 
room, to which the reader has been already 
introduced, rathe scene of so much secret toil. 
A long conversation, in a very low tone, 
now took place between the pair, from which 
1 gleaned some interesting particulars. I 
discovered that the respectable gentleman, 
who now possessed me, was the coiner's 
partner,mhis being the "issue" department, 
which his trade transactions, and unimpeach- 
able character, enabled him to undertake very 
effectively. 
"Let your next batch be made as perfectly 
as possible," I heard him say to his partner. 
"The last seems to have gone very well: I 
have heard of only a few detections, and one 
of those was at my own shop to-day. One of 
my fellows made the discovery, but not until 
after the purchaser had left the shop." 
"That, you see, will 'appen now and then," 
was the answer; "but think o' the number 
on 'em as is about, and how sharp some 
people is getting  thanks to them noos- 
papers, ,as is always a interfering with wot 
don't concern 'era. There's now so much of 
our metal about, that it's almost impossible 
to get change for a sufi'rin nowhere without 
getting some on it. Everybody's a-taking ol 
it every day ; and as for them that's detected 
they're made only by the common chaps as 
ah't /ot our masheenery,"and he glanced 
proudly at his well-mounted galvanic bat- 
tel T. "All I wish is, that we could find 
some dodge for milling the edges betterit 
takes as much time now as all the rest of the 
work put together, ttowsomever, I've sold 
no end on 'em in Whitechapel and other 
places, since I saw you. And as for this here 
neighbourhood, there's scarcely a shop where 
they don't deal in the article more or less." 
"Well," said :Mr. :N'iggles (which, I learned 
fi'om his emblazoned door-posts, was the name 
of my respectable master), "be as careful about 
these as you can. I am afraid it's through 
some of our money that that young girl has 
been found out." 
"Wot, the young 'ooman as has been re- 
manded so often at the p'lese court ?" 
"The same. I shall know all about it to- 
morrow. She is to be tried at the Old Bailey, 
and I am on the jury as it happens." 
hlr. Niggles then departed to his suburban 
villa, and passed the remainder of the evening 
as became so respectable a man. 
The next morning lie was early at busi- 
ness ; and, in his capacity of citizen, did not 
neglect his duties in the court, where he 
arrived exactly two minutes before any of the 
other jurymen. 
When the prisoner was placed in the dock, 
I saw at once that she was the sister of my 
first possessor. She had attempted to pass 

two bad shillings at a grocer's shop. She had 
denied all knowledge that the money was bad, 
but was notwithstanding arrested, examined, 
and was committed for trial. Here, at the 
Old Bailey, the case was soon despatched. 
The evidence was given in breathless haste 
the judge summed up in about six words, 
and the jury found the girl guilty. Her 
sentence was, however, a very short impri- 
sonment. 
It was my fortune to pass subsequently 
into the possession of many persons, from 
whom I learnt some particulars of the after- 
life of this family. The father survived 
daughter's conviction only a few days. The 
son was detained in custody ; and as soon as 
his identity became established, charges were 
brought against him, which led to his being 
transported. As for his sisterI was once, 
for a few hours, in a family where there was 
a governess of her name. I had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing more ; but--as her own 
nature would probably save her from the 
influences to which she must have been sub- 
jected in jailit is but just to suppose, that 
some person might have been found to brave 
the opinion of society, and to yield to one so 
gentle, what the law calls "the benefit of a 
doubt." 
The changes vhich I underwent in the 
course of a few months were many and 
variousnow rattling carelessly in a cash- 
box ; now loose in the pocket of some careless 
young fellow, who passed me at a theatre ; 
then, perhaps, tied up carefully in the corner 
of a handkerchief, having become the sole 
stock-in-hand of some timid young, girl. Once 
I was given by a father as a "tip ' or present, 
to his little boy ; when, I need scarcely add, 
that I found myself ignominiously spent in 
hardbake ten minutes afterwards. On another 
occasion, I was (in company with a sixpence) 
handed to a poor woman, in payment for the 
making of a dozen shirts. In this case I was 
so fortunate as to sustain an entire family, who 
were on the verge of starvation. Soon after- 
wards, I formed one of seven, the sole stock of 
a poor artist, who contrived to live upon my six 
companions for many days. tie had reserved 
me until the lastI believe because I was the 
brightest and best-looking of the whole ; and 
when he was at last reduced to change me, for 
some coarse description of food, to his and my 
horror I  as discovered ! 
The poor fellow was driven from the shop 
but the tradesman, I am bound to say, did not 
treat me with the indignity that I expected. 
On the contrary, he thought my appearance 
so deceitful, that he did not scruple to pass 
me next day, as part of change for a sovereign. 
Soon after this, somebody dropped me on 
the pavement, where, however, I remained 
but a short time. I. was picked up by a child, 
who ran instinctively into a shop for the 
purpose of making an investment in figs. But, 
coins of my class had been plentiful in that 
neighbourhood, and the grocer was a saga- 
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only it's straight up and down, like your cane, 
with'nothing' scored across the belly of it, 
and plenty of tail to bring up the rear. But 
we wanted no thermometer to tell us it was 
could in Novy Skoshy, where the water froze 
over the fire ; and if a man handled his piece 
awkwardly, he maybe left the skin of his 
fingers sicking to the barrel." 
The majority of [Iac Manus's auditors gave 
a fitrtive glance at their horny hands as he 
made this announcement. 
" It's clumsy work tossing Brown Bess 
about in gloves," continued 3Iac 3fanus; 
"' but you must do it there if you want to keep 
out of hospital--ay, and wash your face in 
snow if you're frostbitten ; or, perhaps, you 
may lave your ears behind you, and wake 
with a blue nose like the native IIaligonians ! 
How any of us presarved a feature of our 
faces is more than I can tell you; for when 
we got outside the barrack-yard, and were 
marched off in the dark to Rockingham, 
where his Royal Highness lived, a place 
between five and six miles off, the Barber got 
a-hould of us, and. " 
"Was it the barber of the ridgement ?" 
interrupted Maurice, whose beard had not 
yet begun to sprout. 
"Ay, and garrison too, my lad--the uni- 
versal barberhe had a roving commission, 
as the sailors say; but I '11 tell you, boys- 
' TILe Barber' is the name the Haligonians 
give to tile north-wester, that cuts in them 
parts sharper than any razor. You've about 
six months' winter, dead-on-end, in that 
climate, and he blows pretty nigh all the 
time. Well, we had this to face on our mch, 
two hours of it, pitch dark, with creepers on 
our feet and heavy packs on our backs, and 
what for  To be overhauled by his Royal 
IIighness and staff, almost afore they could 
see whether we w the soldiers they came 
out to inspect, or so many ridgments of half- 
fl-iz Novy Skoshian bears ! Faith, the bears 
had the best of it, for they had no tails to tie 
or pomatum to usethou_h they're said to 
furnish it in plenty--an only comes out 
when they're hunger-driven, but stays at 
home, for the most part, sleepin' and suckin' 
their paws. The devil a much sleep did we 
et, with three nights in bed for garrison 
uty, and two out of it every week for parade 
at Rockingham, at half-past six on a winter's 
mornin' in heavy marching order ! And then 
the sentries, whether it war on the dockyard 
whari or in the fort, high or low, the could 
got at you and nipped you like a vice. Oh, 
there was one post on the brow of the hill, 
many's the time I never expected to be alive 
when the relief came round, and more than 
one poor fellow took his last sleep in that 
sentry box, not from neglect of duty, but in 
respect of the drowsiness which bate 'era 
entirely. Once ve way to it, boys, and it's 
all up with you. 
"And is it so cold as this all the year 
round ?" asked one of his hearers. 

"It is wt," replied Mac Manus with em- 
phasis. " Thry a three hours drill on the 
common in summer, and see what you'll 
make of it. Talk of the glass then ; it's at 
boiling hate, and the birds in the air fall down 
ready roasted. Or go into the woods, and . 
pumpkin's a fool to the size of your head, 
after being stune to death with the black flies 
and muskeetieswhen you come out again. 
:But these is all the accidents of climate, boys. 
There's plenty to make up for them incon- 
veniences. Speruts is dirt chape (hear, hear, 
from Corporal Ibttler), 'specially Prince 
Edward's Ishmd Whiskey ; mate of all kinds 
is raysonable, and so is greens, and the like, 
and 'taties ; fish is to be had for a song, and 
they throw the lobsters at you, if you just 
looked at 'em. A lad, when he's off duty, 
may go out of an afthernoon and ate as many 
r'b'ries off the rocks as would keep a pastry- 
cook in jam for a twelvemonth. Then there's 
the fogs and the snow when you can't go out 
to drill (Barrack--room drill can always be 
heal, suggested Corporal Rattler), and the 
sleigh-driving, and the snow-bailing, and the 
sliding down hill--for it's all down hill at 
ftaliix--and the officers' plays, and all kinds 
of divarsions of which you partake, more or 
less. Oh, take my word for it, there's worse 
places in the world than Novy Skoshy, and 
some of us '11 live to find that out." 
In this expos of Mac 3Ianus there was 
enough, and more than enough, to set his 
audience thinking, and many were the 
speculations to which it gave birth; but, on 
the whole, the men were well enough pleased 
with their destination. It seldom hal)pens 
otherwise, for no class is so fond of change 
and movement as the soldier, and that, at 
least, was secured by the order to march. 
How the march or transit was to be con- 
ducted, w another affair, and that it is our 
business now to describe. 
Four transports were immediately taken up 
by government, and, as fast as they were got 
ready, were sent round to Liverpool, to re- 
ceive the number of troops allotted to each. 
It will be enough for our purpose to 
select that which bore Maurice and his 
fortunes. 
An embarkation, however, is never a very 
satisfactory performance, evefi in private life ; 
but when the "small fitmily party" consists 
of a couple of hundred soldiers, a good many 
of them not very sober, with their wives, their 
children, their pet dogs, their bird-ca,es, 
their arm-chests, their b,'mdboxes, bundles, 
and other imTedimeta , the pleasures of travel 
are not very greatly enhanced. It is pleasant 
enough, marching out of barracks to the tune 
of "The Girl I left behind me," but betbre 
your troops are fairly settled down in your 
transport, a variety of "disagreeables" [lave 
to be encountered. 
The worst of these occur on board the 
transport; but it is no trifling task to get 
everybody fairly into the boats ; and a drover's 
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Two other gentlemen occupied the railway 
carriage, which, on a gusty day in December, 
was conveying us towards Gravesend, 
]31ackwail. One wore spectacles, by the aid 
of which he was perusing a small pocket edition 
of his favourite author. No sound escaped his 
lips; yet, his under-jaw and his disengaged 
hand moved with the solemn regularity of 
an orator emitting periods of tremendous 
euphony. Presently; his delight exploded in 
a loud shutting up of the book and an enthu- 
siastic appeal to us in favour of the writings of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. ""What, for example, 
can be finer, gentlemen, than his account of 
the origin of glass-making ; in which, being 
a drysalter, I take a particular interest. Let 
me read the passage to you ! " 
"But the noise of the train ----" 
"Sir, I can drown that." 
The tone in which the Johnsonian "Sir" 
was let off, left no doubt of it. Though a 
small man, tle reader was what his favourite 
writer would have denominated a Stentor, and 
what the modern school would call a Stunner. 
Vhen he re-opened the book and began to 
read, the words smote the ear, as if they 
had been shot out of the mouth of a cannon. 
To give additiomd effect to the rounded 
periods of his author, he waved his arm in the 
air at each tm of a sentence, as if it had been 
a circulm" sav. "Who," he recited, "when he 
saw the first sand or ashes, by a casual intense- 
ness of heat, melted into a metalline form, 
rugged with excrescences, and clouded with 
impurities, would have iron, ned, that in this 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many conve- 
niences of lit, as would in time constitute a 
'eat part of the happiness of the world 
Yet by some such ibrtuitous liquefaction 
was mankind taught to procure a body at 
once in a high degTee solid and transparent, 
which might admit the light of the sun, and 
exclude the violence of the wind: which 
might extend the sight of the philosopher to 
new ranges of existence, and charm him at one 
time with the unbounded extent of the ma- 
terial creation, and at another with tle end- 
less subordination of animal life ; and, what 
is yet of more importance, might supply the 
decays of nature, and succour old age with 
subsidiary sight. Thus was the fit'st artificer 

in glass employed, though without his own 
knowledge or expectation. He was facili- 
tating and prolonging the enjoyment of light, 
enlarging the avenues of science, and con- 
ferring the highest and most lasting pleasures ; 
he was enabling the student to contemplate 
nature, and the beauty to behold herself. 
This passion for--" 
" ]31ackwall, gents ! Blackwall, ladies 
Boat for Gravesend !" We should, unques- 
tionably, have been favoured with the rest of 
the ninth number of the" Rambler" (in which 
the foregoing passage occurs) but for these 
announcementm 
"There is one thing, however," said the 
little man with the loud voice, as we walked 
from the platform to the pier "which I cannot 
understand. What does the illustrious essayist 
mean by the ' fortuitous liquefaction ' of the 
sand and ashes. Was glass found out by 
accident ?" 
Luckily, a ray of school-day classics en- 
lightened a cmer of our memor); and we 
mentioned the ell-known story, in Pliny, 
that some :Phoenician merchants, carrying 
saltpetre to the mouth of the river Belus, 
went ashore ; and, placing some lumps of the 
cazgo under their kettles to cook food, the heat 
of the fire fused the nitre, which ran among 
the sand of the shore. The cooks finding 
this union to produce a translucent substance, 
discovered the art of making glass. 
"That," said our other companion, holding 
his hat to prevent the wind from blowing it 
aboaxd the Gravesend steamer (which 
not to start for ten minutes), "has been the 
stock tale of all writers on the subject, from 
:Pliny down to Ure; but, Sir Gardiner Wil- 
kinson h put it out of the power of future 
authors to repeat it. That indefatigable 
haunter oI Eoptian tombs discovered nfinute 
representations of glass-blowing, painted on 
tombs of the time of Orsirtasin the First, 
some sixteen hundred years before the date of 
:Pliny's story. Indeed, a glass bead, bearing 
the name of a king who lived fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, was found in another 
tomb by Captain Henvey, the specific gravity 
of which is precisely that of English crown- 
lass." 
"You seem to know all about it !" exclaimed 
the loud-voiced man. 
"Being a director of a plate-glass company 
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I have made it my business to learn all that 
books could teach me on the subject." 
"I should like to see glass m,de !" tid the 
vociferc'as admh'er of Dr. Johnson," especially 
plate glass." 
To this, the other replied, with ready polite- 
hess, "If your wish be very strong, and you 
have an hour to spare, I shall be happy to 
how you the works, to which I am going,-- 
those of the Thames I'late Glass Company. 
They are close by." 
"The fact is," was the reply, "Mrs. Bossle 
(I'm sorry to say 1V[rs. ]bossle is an invalid) 
expects me down to Gravesend to tea ; but 
an hour won't matter much." 
"And you, sir " said the civil gentleman, 
addressing me. 
lIy desire was equally strong, and the 
next hour equally my own; re1;  the 
friend, whom a negligent public had driven 
to emigration, was not to sail until the next 
morning, it did not much matter whether I 
took my last farewell of him at Gravesend 
early or late that evening. 
Tracking our guide through dock gates, 
over narrow drawbridges, along quays ; now, 
dodging the rigging of ships ; now, tripping 
over cables, made "taut" to rings ; now,  
falling foul of warping-posts (for i was 
getting dusk); one minute, leaping over de- 
serted timber ; the next, doubling stray casks ; 
the next, winding among the strangest ruins 
of dismantled steam-boats, fir which a regular 
tospital seemed established in that desolate 
re,on of mud and water; then, emerging 
into dirty lanes, and turning the corners of 
roofless houses ; we finished an exciting game 
of Follow my Lcad.er, at a pair of tall gates. 
One of these, admitted us into the precincts 
of the southernmost of the six manufactories 
of plate glass existing in this comatry. 
The first ingredient in the making of glass, 
to which we were introduced, was contained 
in a goodly row of barrels in lull tap, marked 
with the esteemed brand of " Truman, tan- 
bury,/3uxton, & Co." It is the well-known 
fermented extract of malt and hops, which 
is, it seems, nearly as necessary to the-pro- 
duction of good plate glass, as flint and soda. 
To liquefy the latter materials by means of 
fire, is, in truth, dry work ; and our cicerone 
explained, that seven pints per day, per man, 
of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, /3uxton, and 
Company's entire, has been found, after years 
of thirsty experienceto be absolutely necessary 
to moisten human clay, hourly baked at the 
mouths of bl.zing furnaces. These furnaces 
emit a heat more intense than the most per- 
spiring imagination cart conceive, or the 
staunchest thermometer indicate. An attempt 
to ascertain, the degree of heat was once 
made: a pyrometer (a thermometer of the 
superlative degree, or "fire-measurer,") was 
applied to the throat of a furnace  for 
every filrnace has its mouth, its throat, and 
its flaming tongues ; but, the wretched instru- 
ment after five minutes' scorching, made an 

expiring effo't to mark thirteen hundred 
degrees above boiling Toint, cracked, was 
shivered into bits, aad was finlly aarxllowed 
tap by the insatiable element wlmse Froceed- 
ings it had presumptuously attempted to 
register. 
Having, by this time, crossed a yard, we 
stood on the edge of a foul creek of the 
Thames, so horribly slimy that a crocodile, or 
an alligator, or any scaly monster of the 
Saurian period, seemed much more likely to 
be encountered in such a neighbourhood than 
the beautiful substance that makes our 
modern rooms so glittering and bright ; our 
streets so dazzling, and our windows at once 
so radiant and so strong. 
"In order to understand our process 
thoroughly," said the obliging director of the 
seven acres of factory and the four hundred 
operatives we had come to see, "we must 
ben with the beginning. This," picking up 
from a heap a handful of the finest of fine 
sandthe glittering pounce, in fact, w':th 
which our fbrefathers spangled their writing, 
--" is the basis of all glass. It is the whitest, 
most highly pulverised flint sand that can be 
procured. This comes from Lynn, on the 
coast of Norfolk. Its mixture with the other 
materials is a secret, even to us. We give 
the man who possesses it a handsome salary 
for exercising his mystery." 
" A secret !" cried Mr. ]bossle. "Every 
body I thought, knew--at least everybody in 
the drysaltery line undei-stands--what glass 
is made of. Why, I can repeat the recipe 
given by Dr. Ure, from memory :--To every 
hundred parts of materials, there are of 
pure sand forty-three parts; soda twenty- 
live and a half (by the bye, we have some 
capital carbonate coming forayed ex hary 
Anne, that we could let you have at a low 
figure); quick-lime, four; nitre, one and a 
half; broken glass, twenty-six. The Doctor 
calculates, if I remember rightly, that of the 
whole, thirty parts of this compound run 
to waste in fusing, so that seventy per cent. 
becomes, on an average, gls." 
"That is all very true," was the answer; 
"but our glass is, we flatter ourselves, of a 
much better colour, and stands annealing 
better, than that made from the ordinary ad- 
mixture : from which, however, oum differs but 
little--only, I think, in the relative quantities. 
: In that lies the secret." 
1V[r. ]bossle expressed great anxiety to behold 
an individual who was possessed of a secret 
worth several hundreds a-year, paid weekly. 
Romance iuvariably associates itself with 
mystery ; and we are not quite sure from 
the awful way in which lir. Bossle dropped 
his voice to a soft whisper, that he did 
not expect, on entering the chamber of 
pre-vitrified chemicals, to find an individual 
clothed like the hermit in "tksselas," or 
mingling his "elements" with the wand of 
Hermes Trismegistus. He looked as if he 
could hardly believe his spectacles when he 
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On Sunday we sat at church, in the same 
pew, and often I forgot my own devotions in 
listening to the earnest tones with which she 
said the prayers. I thought that she, of all 
that congregation, was best fitted to speak 
those words of christian love. I was vexed 
to hear an old overseer of the parish, whom ] 
knew to be a bad and worldly man, in the 
next pew, repeating the same words in a 
drawling tone ; and I could almost have re- 
quested him to say them to himself. 
Thus, ours vas not a very cheerful way ot 
life for a young maiden; but she seemed 
always happy and contented. For myself, 
although I was sorry for the death of my co- 
executor, I blessed the day when she came 
into the house ; and I grieved that I had 
objected to become her guardian tom the 
first, that she might have grown up from 
childhood with me, and learnt to look up to 
me as a father. Living with her daily, and 
noting all her thoughts and actions some- 
times even when she did not suspect that I 
observed her, I saw herpurer than the purest 
of my own ideals, lIy feeling was almost an 
idolatry. If I had, at forty-five years of age, 
still any thoughts of marrying, I renounced 
them for her sake, and resolved to devote all 
my care to her, until such time as she should 
find a husband worthy of her. 
By an ancient bequest to the Company, we 
distributed, on the day before Christnas Day, 
to twenty-four poor people, a loaf of bread, a 
small log of wood, or bavin, as we called it, and 
the sum of two shillings and ten pence to each 
person. The recipients were all old decrepid 
men and women. There was an ancient re- 
gulation, still unrepealed, that they should all 
attend on the following court-day, at noon 
precisely, to "return thanks ibr the same ;" 
though that performance of mechanical grati- 
tude had been allowed to fall into disuse 
by a more philosophical generation. The first 
Christmas after Lucy came there, she begged 
me to let her distribute these gifts, and I con- 
sented. I stood at my little desk at the end 
of the hall, with my face resting upon my 
hand, watching her, and listening to her talk- 
ing to the old people, lext to the pleasure 
of hearing her speak to little children, I 
deliohted to hear her talk with very aged 
folks. There was something in the contrast 
of the two extremes of life--the young and 
beautiful maiden, and the bent and wrinkled 
old people--that pleased me. She heard all 
their oft-repeated complaints, their dreary 
accounts of their agues and rheumatics, and 
consoled them as well as she could ; and, with 
some of the very old, she took their brown 
and sinewy hands in hers, and led them down 
the steps. I did not know what ailed me 
that day. I stood dreamino and musing, till 
I seemed to have lost th instinctive dex- 
terity with which we perform the simple 
operations of our daily life. Some accounts 
lay before me which I was anxious to cast, 
but several times I essayed, and seemed in- 

capable of doing so. As the simple words of 
our daily language, which issue from our lips 
simultaneously with the thought, become 
vague and indistinct if we muse upon their 
origin, and repeat them several times to our- 
selves ; so by dwelling long upon the idea of 
the work before me, it seemed to have be- 
come confused, and difficult to realise. I 
hmtded them over to my clerk, Tom Lawton, 
who sat opposite to me. 
Poor Tom Lawton ! I thought I saw him 
looking anxiously at me, several times, when 
I raised my eyes. Yo being upon earth ever 
loved me more than he. It is true, I had done 
him some acts of kindness, but I had often 
done as much for others, who had forgotten it 
since; whereas his gratitude became a real 
affection for me, which never failed to show 
itself each day that he was with me. He was 
a fine young man, and a great favourite with 
. the housekeeper, who said "she liked him be- 
cause he was so good to his mother, just as 
she thought her poor son would have been if 
he had lived." Tom was fond of reading, and 
sometimes wrote verses, of which he made 
copies for his friends in a neat hand. He was 
a shrewd fellow, in some things, but in othe 
he was as simple as a child. His temper was 
the sweetest in the world--the children knew 
that. 1o ;di'v,ln^,ohls" " c;iiP:kt.t s ever 
could ever induce him to cry out. 
Ton was to spend his Christmas Eve with 
us, and to make "toast and ale," as was our 
custom ; so, when the gifts were all distri- 
buted, he ]eft me, and ran home to dress 
himself smartly for the occasion. I sto.od at 
my desk, still musing, till the evening closed 
upon the short and wintry afternoon. Imcy 
came and called me, saying the tea was on 
the table. 
"We thought you were fallen asleep," said 
she. "r. Lawton is come." 
We sat round a large fire in the old wains- 
coted sitting-room, while Lucy made the tea 
and would have made the toast, too ; but 
Tom said he would sooner burn his eyes out 
than suffer her to do so. The housekeeper 
came up ; and afterwards came an old carver 
and his daughter. We sat till after midnight. 
The old carver told some anecdotes of people 
whom my father knew; and Tom told a 
ghost story, which kept them all in breathless 
terror, till it turned out, at last, to be a dream. 
But I was restless, and spoke little. Onca, 
indeed, I answered the old carver rather 
sharply. He had patted Imcy on the head, 
and said he supposed she would be soon 
getting married, and leaving us old people. 
I could not endure the thought of her leaving 
us ; though I knew that she would do so, 
probably, one day. She had never looked to 
me more interesting than she did that even- 
ing. A little child, worn out with playing, 
hd fallen asleep, with its head upon her lap ; 
and, as she was speaking to us, her hand was 
entangled in its hair. I gazed at her, and 
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people. As for me, I am well-nigh grown 
callous, being hopeless of amendnent amidst 
the insincere and prevaricating process of all 
Government legislatiou on the matter. To 
x'h end are all the elaborately prepared 
reports of the oard of He.lth ;--to what 
end do the Commissioners of Sewers lay their 
heavy heads together, lay down pipes, and listen 
while their secretary lays down the law ;- 
to what end do surveyors and clerks carry 
each other pick-a-back through the main 
sewers ouce a week, to guage, and weigh, and 
sniff, and snuff about, at their lives' peril,-- 
if, after all, my Lord Do-nothing sits in the 
highest chair, wiping his spectacles and clear- 
ing his throat, and reducing everybody to his 
own condition of inactivity ?" 
"But surely, in your remarks on the Water 
Companies, you except the New liver ?" 
"The New liver Company derives its 
supply from springs, called its  Head,' which 
may be simply described as a small pool, 
filled from a narrov ditch full of weeds 
and half-animated plants, and swarms of 
animalculre in great variety of ugly shapes, 
which often rise from the surfe aud display 
themselves in clouds along the margin. In- 
different as these springs must therefore be, 
as to purity, the supply is not limited to 
them, but assisted from the River Lea. It 
has also an accession to its volume from a 
well and two reservoirs at Cheshunt (cleared 
out and cleansed once in twelve years), and 
it used to derive a final supply in aid from 
my waters along Upper Thames Street (con- 
venient to Billinsgate), where they still keep 
up their ' works,' iu case of need, and people 
do say, &c. The long canal ingeniously de- 
nominated New River, is also a famous place 
at numerous spots for bathing. There's 
nothing unwholesome inbath-water, is there " 
"lIay I request Father Tlmmes, that you 
will put me ashore ?" 
"To teawell, you need not make so 
shocking a grimace, hlr. Beverage. You can 
get no better tea-water in London. But I'll add 
a word or two. The East London Company 
takes its supply from the Lea, which is joined 
by several small rivers ; and in its course 
runs through three-and-twenty small towns 
and villages, most of which use the water for 
various purposes of washing and bathing; 
and some of them drain their sewers into it. 
oreover, the Lea is a barge-river ; ,md as 
bargemen and their families aa'e proverbial 
for the elegance and refinement of their 
habits, nobody but your over-nice people 
could object to drink after them. The Lea 
reaches my stream near Blackwall, and half 
of its water is in fact derived from me. Stop ! 
I have not doue. The Hampstead 
What's the matter ?" 
"Oh, Father Thames !" cried I, "it's a 
wonder and a mercy we are not all poisoned. 
We Londoners have, for the most pm, u 
very pale lookand here's the cause, I do 
believe." 

As I sd this, a strange expression lighted 
up the face of the River-god ; and rousing 
himself from his indolent recumbency in th 
barge, he suddenly exclaimed, "Yengeance ! 
yes, vengeance, :hlr. Beverage ! It is true 
that I have become hardened to all these 
outrages, and almost callous ; but, Sir, I have 
some feeling left; aud though I would not 
myself condescend to be vindictive on the 
populations whom I have so long reared in 
commercial prosperity, yet you cannot ex- 
pect me to shed tears over the punishment 
which they bring upon themselves. For 
every dead dog and cat that is flung into my 
bosom, there's a typhus patient--perhaps a 
dozen ; for every slaughter-house, fish-market, 
or graveyard near my banks, there's a dozen 
scarlet fever patientsperhaps a hundred ; 
for every main sewer draining into me, there 
is a legion of cholera pttients, in due season. 
I have been deeply injured, but I am amply 
avenged." 
The barge was again nearly abreast of 
Somerset House, and the time was at hand 
for me to go ashore. The grand tone o 
melancholy which Old Thames had now fallen 
into, with the absence of any personal anger 
at all his years of ill-usage, gave me an 
additional interest in him. Though I cer- 
tainly could not take tea with him, I yet did 
not like to lose his company. 
"We are now about to paa, ]V[r. Beverage," 
said the River=god, shouldering his urns" I 
return to my broad pedestal in the gloomy 
quadrangleyou to your equally solitary tea." 
"Nevertheless, oh Father of Rivers," said I, 
"there is no immediate hurry. BesidesI 
am thinkihg." 
"Of what, lr. Beverage ? Why do you 
stand and muse thus  On what imaginary 
cup of perfect tea, or toast-and-water, do you 
speculate ?" 
"On one made with exquisite spring-water, 
of which I have recently been reading." # 
"That is easily found--enough for you and 
I, and a friend or two; but for my people, 
nay throngs of London people, my commercial 
offspring--where shall we find enough pure 
water from rock or well, or land-spring, to 
supply all their necessities " 
"That very thing is serted by scientific 
men who have recently been to nmke tea 
there. Boiled some beef also--and made a 
bowl of punch. But tea's the best test." 
"And a good draught of the water, itself the 
best of all--and the only safe grade ?" 
"Shall we go there ?" 
"Be it so ;" said the River-god, "I have 
nothing else to do, but pour up, and pour 
down currents, and my time will be as well 
'spent in this visit, as in lying along my stone 
pedestal, pohating down into the deep base- 
ment." 
So, again, the torches flashed around us, 
for the night was far adwtnced, and up 

See Sir William lapier's Report on the Bagshot Spring 
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man and three beggars bear her off to the 
doors that stand ever open, close by, for the 
victims of accident or heavy sickness. 
Saint Bartholomew's IIospital now stands 
just where it stood centuries ago, in days 
when Smithfield was the scene of holiday 
makings and executions; of tilts and tour- 
naments before kings and princes at one 
time, and of death agonies of political cri- 
minals and religious martyrs at another. The 
present building has no remnant of the old 
one in its construction; indeed, the hospital 
has groom to five times its original extent. 
Patients now-a-days are admitted at a gate 
under the colonn,le, where proper persons 
wait night and day to receive sufferel by 
accidents and other urgent cases ; and to this 
gate the victim of a Smithfield ox is brought. 
The handle of the bell hangs near, and one 
pull b'ings a porter to the gate. The words 
"An Accident," are enough to open the portal 
without further parley, and the old woman in 
a few more minutes has been examined by 
the house surgeon of the night, and---her in- 
juries being severe---is placed in a kind of sedan, 
and carried off to a bed in the female ward, 
allotted to such cases. Following her, brings 
us into the square of the hospital, and whilst 
she is being tenderly borne across it, and up 
the noble wide oak stairs that lead to the 
wards, let us stay to notice the peculiarities 
of the place. 
The b,ildings of the Hospital, abutting on 
Smithfield, give no idea of the real character, or 
exact extent of the place. They are, indeed, 
a kind of outworks to the main structure, 
placed where they are, partly to give increased 
accommodation, but chiefly to occupy a Slice 
formerly covered by tradesmen's tall houses, 
which some years ago, shut out the air and 
light from the main body of the Hospital. 
These were pulled down to let in the air from 
the open space of Smithfield--for it must be 
remembered that the market has its quiet 
hours, and that plenty of indifferent air 
is better than a scarcity of air altogether. 
To look at the main building, then, to which 
these more recent structures have been dded, 
we stand within a quadrangle. In the centre 
of the enclosed space there is an ugly circular 
pump, which looks like a slice of a worn-out 
steam boiler with a lamp on the top, whilst 
on each side rises a large and handsome 
stone building, Inany stories in height, with 
long rows of windows, and each side having a 
central door and hall of entrance, from which 
oak staircases ascend. Each floor is divided into 
two wards, usually one medical and one sur- 
gical, and each ward has its little body of 
resident officers under the command of a 
matronly woman, called the "Sister." All 
the wards are christened; some after bene- 
factors of the Hospital, some after the names 
of the virtues, some after the characters of 
:Bible Mstorv. Indeed, it may be said, there' 
are wards With Christian names, and wards 

with mercenary namesthe one given from 
pious motives, the others from pecuniary ones. 
The names are all written on the sides of the 
doors, just as lawyers put up their cogno- 
mens on the sides of dingy portals in the 
Temple or Lincoln's-Inn. There, on one side 
we see written "Darker," "Sitwell," "Harley," 
:and "Kenton" wmls, named after persons 
who have done service to the place ; whilst on 
another--the Christian side--we have "La- 
zarus," "Job," "Luke," "Hope," "Faith," 
and " Charity." The resident officer of each 
of these is named after her ward--the captain, 
as it were, is christened after the ship--and 
we hear nothing of Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith, 
but only "Sister Darker," and "Sister Sit- 
well," " Sister Hope," "Sister Job," "Sister 
Luke," "Sister Faith" and "Sister Charity." 
Many of these women are models in their 
way; full of patience, experience, kindness, 
and firmness, having withal the modes of 
good management requisite for preserving 
order, cleanliness, quiet, and an air of comfort 
in places where disease in its worst forms, 
and with its most unpleasant accompaniments, 
is ever present. Each sister has a little box 
perhaps more like a little ship's cabin than 
anything else---fixed up in one corner of the 
ward. This is her sanctum, having its tiny 
fire-grate ; its bed and table, and chairs. To 
this Sister Hope can retire to speak with the 
doctor, or to take her quiet cup of tea, and 
from this she issues to rule over her little 
kingdom of sick patients, and hard working 
nurses, and to keep all under her sway in as 
much comfort as their condition will permit. 
Each ward has its bath and other conveni- 
ences; and each its speaking-pipes, through 
which orders are given and received from 
the hall ; each has also three nurses, in addi- 
tion to the sister, with the power of calling 
for additional aid when requisite, from the 
well-filled ranks of servants attached to the 
place. This female staff has ordinarily twenty- 
six patients under its care; and day and 
night there is always one nurse at least on 
duty, to attend to the needs of the sick. 
The nurses, indeed, have their watches like 
seamen in a ship, the night nurse going on 
duty at eleven o'clock, and being on watch 
till six in the morning, when the hospital life 
of the day is commenced by the medicines 
being given to those patients who are to 
receive physic more than once in twenty-four 
hours. Soon after the clock strikes six, there 
is a great shaking of bottles, and a great array 
of wry faces amongst the five hundred sick 
people who tenant Bartholomew ; and within 
the next half-hour how may pounds' weight 
of pill, and how many quarts of "house 
physic" are swallowed, we may know more 
about by-and-bye, when we come to look into 
the Apotheeary's proceedings. 
Having described thus far the special staff 
of one ward, we have only to multiply by 
twenty, and the whole hospital may be, thus 
far, understood. One ward may be appro- 
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No human wealth is worthy to be won 
That sums mean hours of flattery or guile. 
Repayment for the labour we have done-- 
Does this demand the sycophantish smile ? 
Measure and watch thy words, more than the pile 
Of perishable gold they may beget. 
Take care of thy soul's deeds, and wait awhile ; 
Although they may not suit the lav courts vet, 
When the last bill falls due, they arc to meet the dbt. 
Arrested by the tern'less bailiff, Time, 
Locked in the debtor's prison of the grave, 
Upbraided wth a balance-sheet of crime, 
The terrors of the Judgment who cn brave ? 
Of talents lent and squandered, he who gave 
No heed to his soul's work, yields no account, 
Bankrupt hereafter. Bitter flows the wave 
Of water that was bitter at the fount ; 
And he who crawls through life, through death 
will never mount. 
Yet worthy produce of our upright toil, 
Is wealth well earned with honourable pain ; 
Hands that are clean, from gold receive no soil-- 
There needs a mordant to complete a staim 
lIcn seek the rich : is he then rich in vain, 
Whose goodness makes him worthyto be sought? 
Wealth to the good to all the world is gain. 
So count we not this life's rewards as nought, 
But work for them like men, and use them as we 
ought. 

SLEEP. 

OUR health and happiness depend very 
much on the way in which we regulate otu" 
lives. Strange, as it may appear, there is a 
disci]fline which should be observed in our 
sleeping, as well as in our waking hours. 
]3ut after a.ll, what is sleep ? "It is so like 
death," said Sir Thomas Browne, "that I 
cannot trust myself to it without my prayers." 
Our medical philosophers puzzle themselves 
in vain to account for it ; and move about in 
a circle of truisms, reminding us of the kitten 
described by Goethe, everlastingly playing 
with its own tail. There is no better des- 
cription ven of the approach of sleep than 
that which we find in one of Leigh Hunt's 
papers in the "Indicator." 
"It is a delicious moment certainly, that of 
being well nestled in bed, and feeling that 
you shall drop gently to sleep. The good is 
to come--not past ; the limbs have been just 
tired enough to render the remaining in one 
postnre delightful: the labour of the day is 
done. A gentle failm'e of the perceptions 
comes creeping over one ; the spirit of consci- 
ousness disengages itself more and more with 
slow and hushing d%oTees, like a mother de- 
taching her hand from that of her sleeping 
child; the mind seems to have a balmy 
lid closing over it, like the eye ;'tis closing 
'tis more closing'tis closed. The myste- 
rious spirit has gone to take its airy rounds." 
But what is the immediate cause of sleep ? 
Let us explain. 
There can be no doubt that a certain 
amount of nervous energy is necessary to 
support the activity of the body ; and when, 

this is exhausted by the exertions of the day, 
the organs of animal life become fatigued, 
and unable any longer to perform their func- 
tions. Hence their prostration, arising from 
the want of their usual nervous stimulus, 
superinduces a state of sleep. The perception 
of external objects becomes confused; the 
eyes grow dim;the lids drop, in spite of 
every effort to uphold them ; then the nuscles 
of the back and neck relax their tension ; the 
head falls forwards, or to one side or the 
other, and the body sinks, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, into a horizontal position. 
But the sense of hearing remains for a period 
after that of sight ; so that we may hear the 
conversation of persons arotmd us, long after 
we are able to perceive their gestures, and 
discriminate the object of their remarks. In 
this half-waking, half-sleeping condition, 
which the French call "demi-sommeil," we 
may remain, as in a pleasing reverie, for some 
time, until sleep absorbs the last glimmering 
of consciousness, low, if this state ase, as 
we believe it does, from a deficiency or ex- 
haustion of nervous energy, the more per- 
fectly developed we shall find the nervous 
system, the greater will be the amount of 
sleep required to recruit the animal strength. 
Let us take a glance through the different 
gradations of the Animal Kingdom. 
If we begin with Insects we shall find that 
although many, like the common housefly, 
remain for months in a state of torpidity, yet 
they may continue wakeful and cheerful 
throughout the year--in fact, they scarcely 
sleep at all. We shall next observe that in 
fishes the nervous system is only imperfectly 
developed, therefore they require little sleep, 
!and when asleep, they may be observed 
motionless in the water, with the exception of 
a gentle movement of the tail, in which state 
they may be easily netted, or even taken with 
the hand ; but, if suddenly touched, they 
sta in an instant, and swim away iu evident 
alarm. The Serpent tribes, which rank 
somewhat higher in the scale of organisation, 
remain awake many days and nights, and 
then have long periods of repose. The Boa 
Constrictor, after gorging itself to repletion, 
will remain for many days or weeks motion- 
less and insensible. But this should be re- 
garded as a state of lethargy, consequent upon 
over distension, rather than one of natural 
repose. 
As we proceed higher in gradation, we 
shall find that birds sleep much more than 
fish or reptiles; but the slightest noise or 
movement will awaken them, as was evinced 
by the cackling of the sacred geese which 
saved the Capitol of Rome from the soldiers 
of ]3rennus, when the watchdogs and sentries 
were sleeping at their posts. When we 
arrive at the different orders of quadrupeds, 
the brain and spinal marrow appear more 
fully developed ; and the consequence is, that 
in obedience to their instincts, those which 
are active by day, sleep by night, and those 
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ral's wife who was awakened by not hearing 
the morning gun go off. It is certain that by 
habit a person may bring himself to awake at 
any given hour. Seamen and soldiers on duty 
do so constantly. When the British troops 
returned into cantonments, after bivouacking 
in the Peninsula, and sleeping constantly on 
the ground, they preferred sleeping on the 
floor in te barracks and hospitals, even to 
the palliasses, or mattressed beds provided 
for them. ttence, persons accustomedto sleep 
on a mattress cannot endure what others con- 
ceive to be the luxury of a feather bed. How 
differently our ancestors fared, in respect to 
these comforts will be found detailed in many 
an old hrom 1 "  ....... 
c "c e. ,u- mners," says Holin- 
shed, "and we ourselves have lain full often 
upon straw pallettes, covered only with a 
sheet, under coverlets made of dagswah, or 
hoperlots (I use their own terms) and a good 
round log under their heads, instead of a 
bolster. If it were so that the father or the 
good man of the house had a mattress, or a 
flock bed, and thereto a sack of chaff to rest 
his head upon, he thought himself to be as 
well lodged as the lord of the town. So 
well were they contented. Pillows, said they, 
were thought meet only for women. As for 
servants, if they had any sheet above them, it 
wren thought well; for seldom they had any 
raider their bodies to keep them from the 
prickling straws that ran off through the 
canvas, and pared their hardened hydes." 
There can be little doubt that the tendency 
of over-civilisation, is to produce effeminacy ; 
and many of our fashionable young aristocrats 
resemble, now-a-days, the delicate youth, who 
could not sleep because, forsooth, a rose-leaf 
was doubled under him. 
There is one very curious fact connected 
with this subject, that merits particular atten- 
tion-it is the periodicity of sleep. The laws 
of nature may be tampered with, but they 
cannot be subverted ; we may step out of the 
paths she has prescribed, but we cannot go 
fa" beyond them with impunity. It needs 
scarcely any evidence to prove that the day 
was intended for exercise and the night for 
repose ; yet many persons, forgetting that 
this is the order of nature, endeavour to what 
is familiarly called "turn day into night." 
The votary of pleasure retires to his couch 
iequently after sunrise, and the university 
student, not unfrequently, remains poring over 
his books all night, abridging the amount of 
repose which is necessary to recruit the ex- 
hausted energies of his brain. The result of 
this bad custom is sooner or later severely 
felt ; study becomes more and more difficult, 
aud, at last, impossible. The over-worked 
brain can toil no longer ; its intimate struc- 
ture gives way, and the most distressing 
symptomsextreme debility of body, and 
prostration of mind, ensue, lany of the 
most talented and promising young men in 
our universities, have thus fallen victims to 
their not having properly disciplined the 

hours of their sleep. That night cannot, with 
impunity, be converted into day, has been 
proved by a variety of observations. Two 
colonels of horse in the French mny had 
much disputed, which period of the twenty- 
four hours was fittest for marching, and for 
in a military 
leave from the commanding officer to try the 
following experiment. One of them, although 
it was in the heat of summer, marched in the 
day and rested at night, and arrived at the 
end of a march of six hundred miles without 
the loss of either men or horses; but the 
other, who thought it would be less fatiguing 
to march in the cool of the evening and part 
of the night, than in the heat of the day, at 
the end of the same march had lost most of 
his horses, and some of his men. Another 
remarkable circumstance has been observed. 
It is more unhealthy to get up before the 
sun has risen, and burn candles until daylight, 
than it is to sit up by candle-light after sun- 
set. "I have no doubt," says Sir John Sin- 
clair, "of the superior healthiness, in the 
winter time, of rising by day-light, and using 
candle-light at the close of the day, instead of 
rising by candle-light and using it some hous 
before day-light approaches." 
But, it may be said, "._ll this is very well," 
lIr. Philosopher, "but supposing that we 
cannot sleep, and that with all appliances and 
means to boot, we toss about our bed, beat 
our pillow, and adjust and re-adjust our bed 
clothes, counterpane, blankets, and sheets, in 
vain. What then is to be done?" Our 
answer is, emphatically, avoid having recourse 
to narcotics, for although they may produce a 
!temporary repose, the sleep will not be re- 
: freshing, and the following morning the dele- 
terious effects, whether of opium or henbane, 
will still linger in the system. We believe, 
speaking generally, that the more the mind 
can be brought to dwell on any sbgle impres- 
sion, the sooner the attention will be fatigued, 
and sleep induced. It is upon this principle 
that monotonous sounds produce sleep: but 
other sensations, monotonously excited ,and 
repeated, produce the same effect. A common 
, blister, by fatiguing the attention, often brings 
on sleep ; so also will frictions, particularly 
along the course of the spine. It is a common 
pctice with Spanish women to put their 
children to sleep by rubbing the spine 
along the vertebrm of the back. It is quite 
certain, also, that the waving of the hands 
before the face and body during" the operation 
of animal magnetism, produces a very pro- 
found sleep, followed by hysterical symptoms 
which are sometimes extremely perplexing. 
"We have seen boys at school," says Dr. Binns, 
"fall asleep by fixing their eyes steadily on a 
candle, or a hole in the shutter." A few 
years agx a Mr. Gardner, in London, pro- 
fessed to have discovered the ar of teaching 
people to procure sound and refreshing sleep 
at will, and among the number of his converts 
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unhappy or discontented community. Each 
lived in the bosom of his family. In the 
evening, under the acacias or lime-trees that 
overshadowed these miserable people's porches, 
might be heard the cheerful song with its 
aCColnpaniment of flute or harpsichord. 
It happened about this time that a violent 
hail-storm did sor.e damage to the crops. 
This vas an opportunity not to be lost; 
accordingly., Heinrich and his acolytes spread 
themselves over the prhmipality (this was 
soon done, and at a cost for travelling ex- 
penses quite nominal), bewailing the loss of 
the husbandmen. They insinuated--without, 
however, daring openly to avow it--that one 
of the rights of the agricultural interest vas 
that of not having their fields cut up by the 
hail. 
This doctrine soon became popular;for, 
decidedly, the most disagreeable of all human 
misfoluncs are those which we are unable 
to lay at our neighbour's door. We vould all 
of us rather be stoned by a man upon whom 
e can be revenged ; than receive a couple of 
aerolites, for the fall of which no one is re- 
sponsible. Urged on, therefore, by the Club, 
the farme profited by the hailstorm to 
neglect paying their rents, and to utter loud 
complaints and woeful lanmntations. 
The consequence of such defalcations was, 
that tho State Treasury became more and 
more impoverished; and :Rrobrecht was 
obliged to dischaae more servants, and sell 
two of the three horses which his royal 
master still possessed. Under these dis- 
agreeable circumstances, however, the Prince 
had his consolations. He practised new 
symphonies with his musicians; lie pased 
his time in angling, and in botanishlg expe- 
ditions into the woods, close to the dwelling 
of Master Hubert Oberschneider ; and where, 
by some extraordinary concatenation of cir- 
cumstances, lie had very frequently the 
pleure of meeting Albertina. 
Ce day the student tleinrich, mounted 
Ul)on a table covered with pots of beer and 
drinking-horns, spoke thus to his followers, 
at what lie was pleased to teu a Monster 
ieeting. Thirty-seven were actually present. 
"It is time, my friends, that a corrupt and 
bloated oligarchy should cease from fnttening 
themselves upon our substance! It is cow- 
ardice that produces the insolence oI kings! 
Let us rend asunder the chains that have too 
long held captive our beautifill fatherlmld. 
Let us break the yoke of tyranny ! Let us 
proceed at once to the palace, where the 
tyrant gives himself up to impure delights, 
surrounded by his ferocious satellites : let us 
reclaim our rights md liberties, or 1)erish in 
the art.erupt !" 
By the time the peroration was finished, the 
crowd had increased considerably. 
While these affidrs, big .with the fate of 
:blimS,,issenbou'gh, were passing at the bier- 
hans. .he Prince was sauntering in his arden 
amusing himlf with 1)lucking, the dead 

leaves from four favour:re caxnations, and 
angling for rhymes for a sonnet to Albertin's 
blue eyes. "Desires " and "fires " were just 
arranging themselves prettily at the ends 
 couplet, when the conspirators--to the 
number of eighty-three--burning with beer 
and patriotism, arrived at the palace gates: 
The ferocious satellites, of whom Heinrich 
had spoken, were at that moment represented 
by one old sentry, who was then busily 
engaged in practising ou the flute his part in 
the new symphony of Beethoven's, which the 
band was to perform ou the folloving day. 
This warrior permitted the revolters to pass, 
on their stating that they desired to speak to 
the Prince. But, as a preliminary precaution, 
lie shouldered his forelock, "dressed himself" 
up in line with his sentry-box ; and asked the 
invade to be so good as to keep on the 
gravel-walks, and not to pluck the flowe. 
The Prince, though a little surprised at 
this great gathering: turned his calm mid 
indiflrent countenance c-elessly on the 
troop; and, when he demanded what they 
wanted with him ? no one had sufficient nerve 
to spe. They replied only by confused and 
almost unintelligible cries ; amongst which, 
however, might be detected a tinfid stutter- 
ing, which sounded like--" Down with the 
tyrant ! " 
The Prince smiled, and in a voice which 
was clearly audible above the whispered 
clamour of the disaffected, said- 
"Let some one among you speak for the 
whole: for if you all speak in turns it will 
take up too much time ; and, if altogether, the 
noise will be deafening." 
At these vords there was a dead silence. 
All recoiled  few paces ; leaving by common 
assent to the student Heinrich, the right 
explaining those grievances, of which none 
were exactly cognisant. 
"We stand here," sMd Itebrlch, "in the 
name of 
"Will you t,ke , seat ?" interrupted the. 
1)rince, pointing to a rustic chair. 
"We conm," continued the orator, not 
heeding the polite initation, "to protest 
against abuses too long suffered. We come 
ia the name of the People !" 
" My good friend," said the lrince. "My 
people are not so numerous as to have need 
of delegates; they might very well speak 
for themselves. Let them assembie to- 
raorrow in the gn-eat court of the palace, and, 
. ff they wish it, we will have a chat together." 
"The :People have no time to wait !" ex- 
claimed the orator fiercely. 
"Believe me, Monsieur ttelnrich, my c,M1- 
ing of Prince is not such a delightful one that 
I should desire to play it every day. I shall 
be a prince to-morrow; today I am but a 
1)rivate individual, very anxious respecting 
the fate of a beautiful carnation of which 
have just set  cutting. As a priwtte indivi- 
dual, therefore, I desire to be master in my 
own house. So, my friends, b advised by 
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three bonnets. The agony of the respective 
owners of these elegancies need not be dwelt 
upon. But, perhaps the most melancholy lot 
in the Govermnent Bazaar was a packet of 
pamphlets, "weighing one hundr.edweight, 
two quarters, twenty-one pounds," according 
to the catalogue, to be sold for the "benefit oi 
the Crown." This direct appeal from the 
Commissioners of Customs to the trunk- 
nmkers of the country, cannot be contemplated 
by auy lover of literature with other than 
feelings of strong antipathy. Various old 
trunks, boxes of old clothes, hundreds of 
tattered volumes, hundreds of pairs of 
dice, clocks innumerable, countless watches, 
rivers of wine spirits, tons of tobacco, may 
be added to our list of the stock which 
:Her Majesty has periodically on sale. On 
the particular occ,sion to which we have 
been all along referring, three hundred gross 
of lucifer matches figured in the Bazaar, 
besides several acres of East India matting ; 
forty-niue gallons of Chutney sauce ; eighteen 
gallons of curry paste; thirty millions of 
splints ; seventy-seven hundredweight of slate 
pencils ; sixty-eight gallons of rose-water ; one 
package of visiting cards; oue ship's long- 
boat; and "four pounds" of books in the 
English lauguage ! 
Truly, the gentlemen who test the prices ot 
these various articles of commerce--who can 
hit upou the precise value of slate pencils 
and caviare, dolls' houses and fat li:er pat- 
ties--must have extraordinary experience! 
That they are, after all, humaH, and are 
subject to mistakes like lhe rest of us, is 
indisputable. 
The Queen's Bazaar is a specimen of the 
profitableness and policy of the whole system. 
Smuggling, of which it is the parent, is not 
looked upon by the community with much 
horror ; on the contrary, by some, as rather a 
meritorious means of makiRg bargains. "To 
pretend to have an)" scruple about buying 
smuggled goods," Adam Smith tells us, 
" would in most countries be regarded as one 
of those pedantic pieces of h)Tocrisy which, 
instead of gaining credit with mybody, serve 
only to expose the person who pretends to 
practise them, to the suspicion of being a 
greater knave than the rest of his neigh- 
bours." 
The danger of maintaining laws which 
it is held by ninny well-meaning persons, 
not inglorious to break, h,u forced itself 
upon the governments of most countries ; and 
it may be satly stated that the reduction of 
duties on forei-m goods has done more to put 
down smuggling than fleets of revenue cuers, 
armies of coast guards, and the quick eyes 
of searchers. It is now believed that "when- 
ever duties exceed thirty per cent ad valorem, 
it is impossible to prevent a contraband trade." 
The experience of the present time points to 
this conclusion, and further tends to show 
that, economically, high duties are less pro- 
ductivd to the revenue than low duties ; inns- 

much as o levy high duties, a large protective 
force must be maintained, whereas, with 
low duties, smuggling sinks to a losing game, 
and is quickly abandoned. In 1831, Lord 
Congleton estimated the cost of protecting the 
revenue, at from seven hundred thousand to 
eight hundred thousand pounds. In 1832, 
upwards of one hundred and eighty-one thou- 
sand pounds were expended in building cot- 
tages for the officers and men of the Coast 
Guard in Kent and Sussex. Yet, while duties 
are imposed, however paltry in anount, 
people of an economical turn will do a little 
smuggling on their own account--as much 
for the popular glory of defrauding the 
revenue, as ibr the irresistible impulse of 
saving a few shillinos. 

LIKENESS IN DIFFERENCE. 

THERE WaS a tale of feeling, 
Told at eve, in a stately room, 
Where the air was an odour stealing, 
And the light was a gorgeous gloon 
And there was a story vlfispercd, 
At a whdow, whose only blind 
Was of wet vine-ltves, that glistered 
And shook in the swaying wind : 
Two tales that were divee spoken, 
Yet their import one, I knew, 
And the language of each was brokcn 
And both were true ! 

There was a m,Mden queenly,- 
Through bright halls gliding came, 
Which grew brighter, as still serenely 
She smiled o'er an unbreathed ame : 
And there sat a maiden lonely 
On the hearth, striving, line by line 
By the light of the enbers only, 
To spell out a Valentine. 
Two heas that were keeping duly 
One time and one tune in each breast, 
Both true-loved and loving truly-- 
And both were blest ! 

A CHILD'S :HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER II. 
THE Romans had scarcely gone away from 
Britain, when the Britons began to wish they 
had never lef it. For, the Roman soldiers 
being gone, and the ]ritons being much 
reduced in numbers by their long wars, the 
Picts and Scorn came pouring in over the 
broken and unguarded w',dl of SEVERUS in 
swarms. They plundered the richest towns, 
and killed the people ; and came back so often 
for more booty and more slaughter, that the 
unfortunate Britons lived a life of telor. 
As if the Picts and Scots were uot bad 
enough on land, the Saxons attacked the 
islanders by sea; and, as if something more 
were still wantiHg t make them miserable, 
they quarrelled bitterly among themselves 
as to what prayers they ought to say, and 
how they ought to say them. The priests, 
i being very angry with one another on these 
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tures! There were murders, executions, 
eadings in German fashion-; the criminal 
extended on a horrid sort of rack, and his 
head being chopped off by a grim execu- 
tioner, with a sword, whilst a priest stood by 
in his long robes ; there were houses on fire ; 
drownings, miraculous escapes ; there were 
tall, smirking hussars, and weeping ladies in 
white--heroes and heroines in these bloody 
histories ! 
The subjects, the hideous drawing, the 
hard outlines, the goggle-eyes, the blood, the 
knives, the very fire, made you feel sick. 
considerable crowd was collected, and listened 
breathlessly to the sounds of an organ, to 
which two Tyrolians sang their appalling 
tragedies. They sang in such clear, sweet, 
mountain tones, that you were strangely 
fascinated. Mournfully sang they, in a 
monotonous chaunt, of blood, and crime, and 
terror, till you felt your blood creep ; and, by 
a frightful fascination, your eyes gloated on 
the disgusting pictures. 
What a terribly immoral influence must I 
such exhibitions have upon such an unedu- 
cated crowd as stuTounded these syrens! 
Yhy should not a paterul government, 
which guards its people from immoral books 
and disgusting newspapers, not guard them 
equally from such a disgusting sight and 
sound as this Tyrolian exhibition ? These' 
Tyrolians sold printed histories of the fealul 
crimes and calamities which were depicted on 
their banners. These histories are very ex- 
citing and romantic reading, as you may 
believe when I give some of their titles 
"The History of the Great and Terrible 
Monster, who cruelly murdered his Beloved, 
his Child, his Father, his Mother, his two 
Sisters, and his Brother, on the 8th of July, 
1850." "Heroic Self-sacrifice of a Bohemian. 
Hussar Officer, and the Punishment of his. 
Murderers." "A true and dreadful History 
which occurred on the 14th of March, 1850, 
in Schopka, near Milineck, in Bohemia." I 
"The Might of Mutual Love: a highly re- 
markable event, which occurred at Thoulon, 
in the year 1849." "The Cursed Mill: a 
Wanaing from Real Life." "The Temptation 
the Deed ; the Consequences !" 
If you care to know anything of the style 
of these remarkable productions, I will give 
you a specimen. One begins thus :--" In 
loss-dorf, in Hanover, lived the criminal 
Peter latzer. He was by trade a glazier, 
his father having followed the same calling. 
Peter was five-and-twenty years old, and was, 
from his earliest youth, addicted to every 
species of crime. He had a sweetheart, named 
Lucie Braun, a poor girl, &c., &c." 
Again :" Silent sat the miller, Leverm, 
in his garden; thoughtfully gazed he into 
the distant valley. He was scarcely thirty 
years of age, but heavy cares had bowed him, 
and robbed him of his fresh, youthful bloom. 
Beside him sat his wife, who cast many an 
anxious but affectionate glance on her 

husband. How tender and lovely was this 
young wife! The inhabitant.s of the neih- 
bourhood called her 'The lose of fhe 
Valley.'" In this way begins a most awful 
tragedy. 
Of course we did not read thse things in 
the fair. It was enough for us, there, to 
listen to the mournful chaunt of the moun- 
taineers, till our blood was frozen in our 
veins. I took home with me these horrible 
printed histories, as many another simple 
soul did ; and now, after I have read them, 
and been filled with horror and disgust by 
them, I have put them away from me as 
unholy things. But think of the effect they 
will have in many a lonely village, this 
winter--in many a desolate farmhouse or 
cottage--on the wide plain, or among the 
mountains ! These papers are productive seeds 
of murder and crime ; of that one may be 
certain. 
The next wonder that stopped us in the 
fair, w& a little fat man, who was shouting 
away at the top of his voice, whilst he 
briskly sharpened a knife on a long, rough 
board, which was smeared over with a black 
ointment. He was a vender of magical strol 
salve! something in the fashion of lIechi. 
"Ladies and gentlemen ;" shouted he, "wit- 
ness my wonderful invention! The dullest 
knife, stick-knife, bread-knife, clasp-knife, table- 
knife, carving-knife, shaving-knife, (rasier- 
messer) pen-knife, pning-knit, though dull as 
this knife--though dull as t]ds 'nife!" and 
here he began hacking away upon the edge 
of a big knit with a strong piece of broken 
pitcher. "Yes, though dull, dull, dull as this 
knife !--when subjected to my wonderful 
salve," and here he smeared it with his black 
ointment, "will cut a hair, or the most deli- 
cate shaving of paper--as it now does!!" 
and with that he severed paper shavings as 
if they had been nothing. If it was really 
the same nife, his was a wonderful invention, 
and beat Mechi hollow. 
Next, I had. my fortune told at three 
different places, for six kreutzers, or two- 
pence each, and as I was promised pretty 
much the same fortune by all, I suppose I 
ought to believe in the truth of it. They 
foretold me lots of trouble in the way of love- 
crosses, false friends, and unkind relations 
and such small trifles ; but were equally liberal 
of rich lovers, and plenty of them, plenty of 
money, and a good husband to crown all, and 
good children to be the props of my old age ; 
so I think I had, after all, a good sixpenny- 
worth. 
Next we came upon a little caravan, on the 
steps of which vociferated a most picturesque 
Tyrolian, in broad-brimmed, sugar-loatd hat, 
adorned with chamois hair, and eagles' 
feathers ; in broad-ribbed stockings, and with 
a broad, gaily-embroidered band round his 
waist, which half covered his chest. He as- 
sured the crowd below that there was not in 
the whole of Bavaria, anything half as interest- 
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Francois ; Monsieur Francois jostles no other 
butcher. Nobody is flustered and aggravated. 
:Nobodyis savage. In the midst of the country 
blue frocks and red handkerchiefs, and the 
butchers' coats, shaggy, furry, and hairy: of 
calf-skin, cow-skin, horse-skin, and bear-skin 
towers a cocked hat and a blue cloak. Slavery 
For our lolice wear great coats and glazed 
hats 
But now the bartering is over, and the calves 
are sold. "Ho ! Gregorie,Antoine,gean, Louis 
Bring up the carts, my children! Quick, 
brave inints ! Hola ! :Hi ! " 
The carts, well littered with straw, are 
backed up to the edge of the raised pavement, 
and various hot infants carry calves upon 
their heads, and dexterously pitch them in, 
while other hot infants, standing in the carts, 
arraalge the calves, .and pack them carefully 
in straw. Here is a promising young calf, 
not sold, whom Madame Doche unbinds. 
lardon me, Madame Doche, but I fear this 
mode of tying the tbur legs of a quadruped 
together, though strictly h la mode, is not 
quite right. You observe, Madame Doche, 
that the cord leaves deep indentations in the 
skin, and that the animal is so cramped at 
first as not to know, or even remotely suspect, 
that he is unbound, until you are so obliging 
as to kick him, in your delicate little way, 
and pull his tail like a bell-rope. Then, he 
staggers to his knees, not being able to stand, 
and stumbles about like a drunken calf, or 
the horse at lranconi's, whom you may 
have seen, Madame Doche, who is supposed 
to have been mortally wounded in battle. 
But, what is this rubbing against me, as I 
apostrophise Madame Doche ? It is another 
heated infant, with a calf upon his head. 
"Pardon, Monsiem; but will you have the 
politeness to allow me to pass ?" "Ah, Sir, 
willingly. I am vexed to obstruct the way." 
On he staggers, calf aud all, and makes no 
allusion whatever either to my eyes or limbs. 
:No,v, the carts are all full. More straw, 
my Antoine, to shake over these top rows ; 
then, off we will clatter, rumble, jolt, and 
rattle, a long row of us, out of the first toad-n- 
gate, and out at the second town-gate, and 
past the empty sentry-box, and the little 
thin square bandbox of a guardhouse, where l 
nobody seems to live; and away for laris, by 
the paved road, lying, a straight straight line, 
in the long long avenue of trees. We can 
neither choose our road, nor our pace, for that 
is all prescribed to us. The public conve- 
nience demands that our carts should get to 
laris by such a route, and no other 
poleon had leisure to find that out, while he 
had a little warwith the world upon his hands), 
and woe betide us if we infringe orders. 
Droves of oxen stand in the Cattle l[arket, 
tied to iron bars fixed into posts of granite. 
Other droves advance slovly down the long 
avenue, past the second town-gate, and the 
first town-gate, and the sentry-box, and the 
bandbox, thawing the morning with their 

smoky breath as they come along. Pleuty 
of room ; plenty of time. :Neither mm nor 
beast is driven out of his wits by coaches, 
c.arts, waggons, omnibuses, gigs, chaises, 
phaetons, cabs, trucks, boys, whoopings, roar- 
ings, and multitudes. :No tail-twisting is 
necessaryno iron pronng is necessary. 
There are no iron prongs here. The market 
for cattle is held as quietly as the market for 
calves. In due time, off the cattle go to 
laris ; the drovers can no more choose their 
road, nor their time, nor the numbers they 
shall drive, than they can choose their hour 
for dying in the course of nature. 
Sheep next. The Sheep-pens are up here, 
past the Branch Bank of Paris established for 
the convenience of the butchers, and behind 
the two pretty fountains they are making in 
the Market. My name is Bull : yet I think 
I should like to see as good twin fountains 
not to say in Smithfield, but in England any- 
where, llenty of room ; plenty of time. And 
here are sheep-dogs, sensible as ever, but 
with a certain French air about themnot 
without a suspicion of dominoes--with a kind 
of flavor of moustache and beard demonstra- 
tive dogs, shaggy aud loose where an English 
dog would be tight and close--not so troubled 
with business calculations as our English 
drovers' dogs, who have alvays got their 
sheep upon their minds, and think about their 
work, even resting, as you may see by their 
faces ; but, dashing, showy, rather unreliable 
dogs: vho might worry me instead of their 
Iegitimate charges if they saw occasion--and 
might see it somewhat suddenly. The market 
for sheep passes off like the other two ; and 
away they go, by tleir allotted road to lmis. 
My way being the lailvay, I make the best 
of it at twenty miles an hour; whh-ling 
through the now high-lighted landscape; 
thinking that the inexperienced green buds 
will be wishing before long, they had no 
been tempted to come out ao soon; and 
wondering who lives in this or that chgteau, 
all window and lattice, and what the family 
may have for breakfast this sharp morning. 
After the Market comes the Abattoir. 
What abattoir shall I visit first ? Mont- 
martre is the largest. So, I will go there. 
The abattoirs are all within the wails of 
laris, with an eye to the receipt of the octroi 
duty ; but, they stand in open places in the 
suburbs, removed from the press and bustle 
of the city. They are managed by the Syn- 
dicat or Guild of Butchers under the inspec- 
tion of the lolice. Certain smaller items of 
the revenue derived from them are in part 
retained by the Guild for the payment of 
their expenses, and in part devoted by it to 
charitable purposes in connexion with the 
trade. They cost six hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds;and they return to the 
City of Paris an interest on that outlay, 
amounting to nearly six and a half per cent. 
Here, in a sufficiently dismantled space is the 
Abattoir of h'Iontnmrtre, covering nearly nine 
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a new hat herself, the day I went to church 
with her to give her away; for she said she 
was determined that her dear old growling 
father should look respectable. The truth is, 
after I had been domiciled at the Chase, 
by the express wish of the poor Cottage Ul 
stairs, the foraging cap came back, and 
Harry's hat (which had been away too long) 
came back also, and Katie's feathers moved 
and shook, and drooped and fluttered, and 
tossed and trembled ; and--well ! and ] sup- 
pose it was all right ! I only know I brought 
it about; it was a real feast, as the Italians 
say, that wedding with a pretty, pretty, bride ; 
but I hate weddings, and will never go to 
another--no, not even to Minnie's. The fo- 
raging cap, you may suppose, did not go to 
church, but a bran new hat did (I hate bran 
new hats--mine was bran new too--they shine 
so) and the cap drove off afterwards, with as 
many bright hopes in it as ever filled a cap of 
any description, old, middle-aged, or new ; 
before or since. 
I went home again, to the Den, that very 
day. Home, did I say? Well; Katie 
allowed me to live there, and did not ask 
much rent, and I don't know who would be 
more likely to watch over the little wife's 
interests than her agent, Growler, while she 
was marching over the country from quarter 
to quarter. 
A year and a half has passed since then, 
and times have clmnged with my Mahogany 
Friend, who was obstinately silent, and looked 
very blank, through all that term. William's 
hat has come backmnot the old hat, but one 
f foreim manufacture--and Mrs. William's I 
hat, (made formore sun than she will get here), I 
has come along with it, and three or four 1 
little, outlandish, far-away, over-the-sea sort] 
of head-dresses, for which I, who have never I 
crossed the Line, or been farther south than I 
Palermo, can find no name, cluster around 
them; and, better than all, for all would be 
incomplete without them, my Katie's black 
plume and the foraging cap have come back,! 
and hang up with the restmas the country-: 
people say, "quite natural." What the puffy 
little cream-coloured hood, (much too small I 
should have thought for anything living), that 
hangs there too, may mean, or what tiny 
animal may be in the habit of wearing it, I 
don't know--but, I have no doubt Katie 
knows--and indeed she says I 'm its godfather. 
The faded Cottage is bleached, and has a new 
ribbon, and comes out quite fresh ; mid there's 
a dreadfully suspicious young hat near Minnie's 
bonnet. In a word, my Mahoooany Friend is 
perfectly radiant, and stood, but yesterday, 
with -_11 his five-and-twenty arms a-kimbo, and 
all lfis hats cocked, looking at me with the 
iolliest aspect I ever observed in him. 
"You consider," ] began, addressing him 
familiarly, and presuming on our friendship 
"To make short work with you, Mr. Mum," 
he replied, "I consider my history finished, 
and I never mean to say any more." 

lIy opinion is, that he never will, and that 
he ought to blush French polish for having 
said so much, about so little. 

A SUBURBAN CONNEIIARA. 
I w_s born and bred in Manchester. lly 
earliest impression--which has hardly left 
me yet--that all rich men are mill-owners, 
and all poor men and women merely spin- 
ners. I am proud of being a Manchester 
man; for there is not a town more orderly 
or better lighted and paved, or (till lately) 
better swept, in England. Till I was four- 
and-twenty I had never been out of my 
native town. Early and late I toiled in 
my father's countlng-house, without ever 
thinking of stirring out of it, or taking 
a holiday ; for my father used to say, that 
God gave man one day out of every seven 
for rest, and He knew what was enough for 
him. I used to hear of London at that time, 
and to fancy that Watling Street was a kind 
of High Street to the Metropolis ; for all our 
correspondents dated from Watling Street. 
When the railway opened, there came a great 
change in this respect. I made my first 
journey to London; and finding that I 
knocked off a good deal of business by the 
tramaction, I began to run up to town nearly 
every week, which I have contimed to do 
ever since. 
Thus, though I am a Manchester man, I 
know the City as well as any Londoner. I 
know every court and alley of it, and can 
make short cuts, mid find the nearest wy 
from any one part of that great labyrinth to 
another. I confess I am not so well acquainted 
with the suburbs. I had always a favourable 
impression of the northern side of London, 
from the pretty villas and cottages which I 
had remarked on each side of the line, on 
coming up by the North-Western Railway. 
Therefore, having lately found it advisable to 
transfer my business altogether to Watling 
Street, City, I resolved to seek in that quarter 
for a residence for myself and family. Another 
reason induced me to select that spot. My 
goods are coming up continually by the North 
Western Railway ; and having some commis- 
sions in the West Riding, who send up parcels 
by the Great Northern line, I wished to be 
somewhere between Battle Bridge and Euston 
Square : in order, occasionally, to give an eye 
to my consignments at both stations. With 
this purpose I procured a new map, on a 
large scale, in order to see all the Victoria 
Crescents and Albert Ten-aces thereabouts. 
I drew out my pocket-compasse, measured 
the line, reduced it one half; and, on finding 
the unknown locality, brought one point of 
the dividor's plumb upon a spot which I at 
once read off from the map as "Agar Town." 
Looking more miltely, I observed that the 
particular point of the district indicated, was 
"Salisbury Crescent." I could not repress 
an exclamation of satisfaction as Oxford and 
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Is this the phantom of a poet's dream, 
That mocks him with a fleeting thrill of pleasure  
Or dots the futuro with such glories teem, 
An.J even now give earnest of its treasure  
Heaven only knows !--Manwhile, let's do our best 
Toleave this heir-loem when in dust we moulder; 
Man may enjoy unbroken peace and rest, 
'Ere this fair globe has grown a century older. 

DREAMS. 
- 
W. we picture to ourselves a person 
lying in a state of profound sleep--the body 
slightly curved upon itself; the limbs re- 
laxed ; the head reclining on its pillow ; and 
eyelids closed ;--it is wonderful to think what 
strange and startling imagery may be passing 
through the brain of that apparently uncon- 
scious being. The events of his whole life 
may hurry past him in dim obscurity ; he 
may be revisited by the dead; he may be 
transported into regions he never before 
beheld; and his ideas, visibly assuming 
phantasmal shapes, may hover round him 
like shadows reflected from another and more 
spiritual state of existence. 
Let us draw the curtains gently aside, and 
study the physiogmomy of sleep. 
The countenance may, occasionally, be ob- 
served lighted up, as it were, from within by 
a passing dream--its expression is frequently 
one of peculiar mildness and benignity; the 
breathing may be slow, but it is calm and 
uniform; the pulse- not so rapid as in the 
waking state, but soft and reoalar ; the com- 
posure of the whole body may continue trance- 
like and perfect. There is, indeed, no sign of 
innocence more touching than the smile of 
a sleeping infant. But, suddenly, this state 
of tranquillity may be disturbed ; the dreamer 
changes his position and becomes restless ; he 
moans grievously--perhaps sobs--and tears 
may be observed glimmering underneath his 
eyelids; his whole body now seems to be 
shaken by some inwatl convulsion; but, 
presently, the strife abates; the storm-cloud 
gradually passes; he stretches his limbs, 
opens his eyes, and, as he awakes, daylight, in 
an instant, dispels the vision, perhaps leaving 
not behind the faintest trace or recollection of 
a single incident which occurred in this mys- 
terious state. 
But what are dreams ? Whence come they ? 
Vhat do they portend ? lot man only, but 
all animals, it is presumed, dream, more or 
less, when they are asleep. Horses neigh, 
and sometimes kick violently ; cows, when 
suckling their young calves, often utter 
piteous lowings; dogs bark in suppressed 
tones, and, from the motions of their paws, 
appear to fancy themselves in the field of the 
ehase; even frogs, particularly during "sum- 
mer, croak loudly and discordantly until mid- 
night, and then retire, and become silent. 
Birds also dream ; and will sometimes, when 
frightened, fall from their roosting perch, or 
flutter about their cage, in evident alarm. 

'A bullfinch, says Bechstein, belonging to a 
lady, was subject to very frightful dream, 
which made it drop off its perch; but no 
sooner did it hear the voice of its affectionate 
mistress than it became immediately tranquil 
and reascended its perch to sleep again. It 
is pretty certain that parrots dream. It is, 
indeed, a curious circumstance that the best 
way of teaching this bird to talk is to cover 
the cage over so as to darken it, and hile he 
is going to sleep pronounce, audibly and 
slowly, the word he is to learn ; if the ,inged 
pupil be a clever one, he will, upon the repeti- 
tion of the lesson, in a morning or two, begin 
to repeat it. 
Upon the same principle, school-boys 
commit their tasks to memory by reading 
them over the last thing before they go to 
bed. It is to be remembered that during 
sleep the mind may not be wholly under 
eclipse ; for, although some of its faculties 
such as perception, comparison, iudgment, 
and especially the will, may be supended 
others, (for example, Memory and Imagina- 
tion), are often more active than in the waking 
state. But some persons, it is said, never 
dream. We are assured by Locke that he 
knew a gentleman who had an excellent 
memory, yet could not recollect ever having 
dreamed until his twenty-sixth year. Dr. 
Reid, for many years before his death, had no 
recollection of having ever dreamed. Dr.Elliot- 
son also relates, apparently upon good autho- 
rity, the case of a man who never dreamed 
until after he had a fever, in his fortieth year; 
and we ourselves know several persons who 
are not conscious of ever dreaming, lever- 
theless, many contend that in all such cases 
dreams really occur, but that they escape 
the recollection ; for they contend that it is 
impossible that the mind cannot, being an in- 
dependent principle, ever be in a state of abso- 
lute rest. This is arguing within a very narrow 
circle. We must not forget that the intimate 
alliance of the mind with the body, subjects 
it to its general laws ; the "heat-oppressed 
brain" requires rest to renew its energies, and 
tim mind, of which it is the organ, in the 
meantime, may, as in profound sleep, remain 
perfectly quiescent. The lids of the outward 
senses are closed ; a veil is drawn over the 
immaterial principle of our nature ; and mind 
and body alike, for a period, lie in a state of 
utter n-onscionsness. 
Here. however, it may fairly be asked, how 
happens it that the same persons will at one 
time remember, and, at another, forget his 
dreams ? This circumstance may, we con- 
ceive, thus be explained : 
Those dreams which occur in very deep 
sleep, and in the early part of the night, are 
not so likely to be remembered as those 
which happen towards morning, when the 
sleep is less profound; hence the popular 
notion that our morning dreams--which are 
always best remembered--are likely to prove 
. true. Then, again, the imagery of some 
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single species of each. These are the Common 
Lizard, well known to us all, and the Sand 
Lizard, known only to some of us who happen 
to live upon the southern coast. The species 
of lizard so extremely common in this country, 
has not been found in countries farther south, 
and is, in fact, peculiar to our latitude. We, 
therefore, may love him as a sympathetic 
friend. The sand lizard (Zacerta a.qilis)is 
found as far north as the country of Linnaeus, 
and as far south as the northern part of France; 
in England, however, it seems to be rare, and 
has been detected only in Dorsetshire--chiefly 
near Poole, or in some other southern coun- 
ties. It frequents sandy heaths, and is of a 
brown sandy colour, marked and dotted ; but, 
there is a green variety, said to be found 
among tle verdure of marshy places. It is 
larger than our common lizard, averaging 
seven inches long, is very timid, and when 
made a prisoner, pines and dies. Its female 
lays eggs, like a turtle, in the sand, covers 
them over, and leaves them to be hatched by 
the summer sun. This kind of lizard, there- 
fore, is oviparous. The eggs of our common 
lizard are hatched also by the sun; for, rep- 
tiles having no heat of their own, cannot 
provide that which is necessary to the deve- 
lopment of an embryo ; but, in this case, the 
sun hatches them within the parent's body. 
The female of this lizard stretches herself out 
upon a sunny bank, and lets the bright rays 
fall upon her body while she lies inactive. At 
this period, she will not move for anything 
less than a real cause of alarm. She is not 
suturing herself lazily, however, but fulfilling 
an ordimnce of God. The eggs break as the 
young lizards--three to six--are born. This 
lizard is, therefore, ovo-viviparous. The little 
)nes begin at once to run about, and soon dart 
after insects, their proper food ; but, they 
accompany the mother with some instinct of 
affection for a little time. Tlmse lizards tu-e 
very various in size and colour ; difference in 
these respects does not denote difference in 
kinch The little scales which cover them are 
arranged in a peculiar manner on the head, 
under the neck, &c. ; and some differences of 
arrangement, in such respects, are character- 
istic. The best distinction between the only 
two species of lizard known in this country 
has been pointed out by Mr. Bell. In the 
hind legs, under each thigh, there is a row of 
openings, each opening upon a single scale. 
In sand lizards, the opening is obviously 
smaller than the scale; in our common 

hind legs, that some naturalists counsel their 
union into a single class of squamate, or 
scaled reptiles. By a milder process of 
arrangement, all those animals which dwell 
upon the frontier ground between Lizards or 
Saurians, and Ophidians or Snakes, are to be 
called Saurophidian. The blindworm, then, 
is Saurophidian; it is quite as much a 
lizard as a snake. Snakes have the bones of 
their head all moveable, so that their jaws 
can be dilated, until, like carpet-bags, they 
swallow anything. The lizard has its jaws 
fixed; so has the blindworm. Snakes have 
a long tongue, split for some distance, and 
made double-forked ; the blindworm's tongue 
has nothing but a little notch upon the tip. 
It has a smooth round muzzle, with which 
it can easily wind its way under dry soil to 
hybernate ; or else it takes a winter nap in 
any large heap of dead leaves. It comes out 
early in the spring; for, it can bear more 
cold than reptiles generally like, and it is 
found all over Europe, from Sweden to the 
South of Italy. It feeds upon worms, slugs, 
and insects. Like the snakes, it gets a new 
coat as it grows, and takes the old one off 
by hooking it to some fixed point, and crawl- 
ing from it ; so that the cast skin is dragged 
backwards, and turned inside out. The 
slow-worm is of a dark grey colour, silvery, 
and about a foot long on the average. It is 
ovo-viviparous. It is extremely gentle ; very 
rarely thinks of biting those who handle it, 
and, when it does bite, inflicts no wound with 
its little teeth. Of course it has no fangs, 
and is not poisonous. Shrinking with fear 
when taken, it contracts its body, and so 
stiffens it, that it will break if we strike or 
bend it. Therefore it bears the name Lin- 
naeus gave it--Anq, uis fragilis. 
We have found nothing yet, to shudder at, 
among our reptiles "0 ! but," you say per- 
haps, "that was not a real snake." Well, here 
is our real snake. Natrix torquata---our 
common Ringed Snak ; he is very commo 
He may be three or four feet long, and 
brownish-grey above, with a gen tinge, 
yellow marks upon the neck, and rows of 
black spots down the back and sides, alter- 
nating, like London lamp-posts, with each 
other. You will find him anywhere in 
England, almost anywhere in Europe, below 
the latitude of Scotland. You will find him 
most frequently in a moist place, or near 
water, for he is rather proud of himself as a 
swimmer. He has a handsome coat, and gets 
a new one, two, three, four or five times in a 

lizards, the opening is so., comparatively large, 
that the scale seems to be the mere edge of season, if his growth require it. When the 
a tube around it. new coat is quite hard and fit for use under 
These are our lizards, then, our Saurian the old, he strips his old one off among the 
reptiles;and they do not merit any hate. thorn-bushes He and his lady hybernate. 
Suffer an introduction now to English Snakes. I The lady leaves her sixteen or twenty 
The first snake, the :Blindworm, is not a]eggs, all glued together, for the sun to 
snake, nor yet a worm. It is a half-wayl vivify. The snake's tongue, as we have 
animal--between a lizard and a snake. The [ said, is forked, the jaws dilatable ; hepref.er.s 
lizards shade off so insensibly into the[ frogs for his dinner, but is satisfied wth 
snakes, even the boa preserving rudimentary I mice, or little birds, or lizards. He swallows 
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about the root, a hole was discovered in the 
trunk, and its course upwards ascertained by 
means of a cane probe. With the cattle, one 
of the boys commenced cutting an opening 
midway in the trunk of the tree. On looking 
up, I perceived that the patient gave unmis 
takeable symptoms of ill-henlth. The lont 
leaves were drooping at the end, and tinge 
with , sickly yellow; many of the nuts ha 
iKllen off, and others had evidently half a 
mind to follow the example. The flower, 
which had just burst above, hung down its 
sickly head, weeping away the germs of what 
had else been nuts. The hole was now com- 
letc; it was large enough for the smallest 
oy to force his hand in ; and it soon brought 
away a basket full of pith and powdered wood 
from the body of the tree. There, anfidst 
the ruin, was the enemy that had caused 
so much mischief and labour. It was an 
unsightly worm, about four inches in length, 
and as thick as one's small fiuger, having 
a dull white body and black head. I then 
began to wonder what had next to be done, 
whether the tree would die after all this 
hacking and maiming. Would the medicine- 
man now be sent for ? No. The interior of 
the w.unded tree, as well ,as the aperture, was 
tl.oroughly fi'eed from dirt and decomposed 
fibre--which might have aided in hatching any 
eggs left by the worm--and, finally, the root, 
was covered up, and the opening and inside of 
the palm tightly filled with clay. I was I 
assured tha5 not more than one of ten trees, 
thus treated, ever fails to recover its health. 
The nocturnal attacks of elephants are 
checked by means of lighted fires, and an oc- 
casional shot or two during the night. Wild 
hogs and porcupines are caught in traps, and 
hunted by dogs. The monkeys are shot down 
like the squia'els, and the white ants are 
poisoned. In spite of all these measures, 
however, an estate often suffers very severely, 
and its productiveness is much interfered 
with, by these many depredators. 
The soil over which I had as yet passed 
?ad been of one uniform description--a light 
sandy earth, containing a little v%table 
matter, and but a little. Afterwards, I ar- 
rived at a tract of planted land, quite 
different in its nature andmode of cultivation. 
It was of a far stiffer character, deeper in 
colour, and more weedy. This portion of the 
estate was in former days a swamp, in which 
the porcupine, the wild-hog, and the jackal, 
delighted to dwell, sheltered from the en- 
croachment of man by a dense mass of low 
jungle, thorns, and reeds. To drive away 
these destructive creatures from the vicinity 
of the young palms, the jungle was fired 
during the dry weather. It was then perceived 
that the soil of this morass, although wet and 
rank from its position, was of a most luxuriant 
character ; a few deep drains were opened 
through the centre, cross drains were cut, 
and after one season's exposure to the purify- 
ing action of the atmosphere and rain, the 

whole of it w,s planted, and it now gives fair 
promise of being, one day, the finest field in 
the plantation. 
From this low oTound I strolled through 
some long avenues of trees on the right ; their 
long leaves protected me from the heat of the 
afternoon sun, which was still considerable. 
The trees on this side vere evidently older ; 
they had a greater number of ripe fruit ; and 
further away in the distance might be seen a 
multitude of men and boys busily engaged in 
bearing away the huge nuts in pairs, to a path 
or rude cart track, where a canganl] , or native 
overseer, was occupied in counting them as 
they were tossed into the bullock cart. The 
expertness of the boys in climbing these 
smooth, broken, and branchless trees, by the 
aid of a small band formed by tisting a 
portion of a cocoa-nut leaf, was truly astonish- 
ing. In a moment their small feet gwasped 
the trunk, aided by the twisted leaf, whilst 
their hands were employed above; they 
glided upwards, and with a quick eye detected 
the riper fruit which, rapidly twisted from 
their stalks, were flung to the ground. Their 
companions below were busy in removing the 
nuts ; which for young children is no easy tk ; 
the nuts frequently weighing fifteen or twenty 
pounds each nut, with the husk or outer skin 
on them. The natives have a simple but 
ingenious method of tying them together in 
pairs, by which means the boys can carry two 
of them with ease, 'hen otherwise one would 
be a task of difficulty. The nuts have little, 
if any, stalk: the practice, therefore, is to slit 
up a portion of the husk, (which is the coir 
fibre in its natural state), pull out a sufficient 
length without breaking it, and thus tie two 
together; in this way the little urchins 
scamper along with the nuts slung across 
their shoulders, scarcely feeling the weight. 
I followed the loaded carts. They were 
halted at a large enclosure, inside of which 
were huge pens formed of jungle sticks, about 
ten feet in height ; into these the nuts were 
stored and re-counted ;  certain number only 
being kept in each, as the pens are all of the 
same dimensions. Adjoining, w another 
and still larger space lying lowe; with some 
deep ditches and pits in the midst. :Here 
the outer husk is stripped off, preparatory 
to breaking the nut itself in order to 
obtain the kernel ; which has to be ded 
before the oil can be expressed. Into the 
pits or ditches the husk is flung, and left 
in water for ten or fourteen days ; when 
it is removed and beaten out on stones, to 
free the wood: elastic fibre from dirt and 
useless vegetable matter. This is a most 
disagreeable operation, for the stench from 
the half-putrid husks is very strong. The 
fibre, after being well dried on the sandy 
ground, undergoes a rude assortment into 
three qualities, in reference chiefly to colour, 
and is then delivered over to the rope-maker, 
who works it up into yarn, rope, or junk, as 
required. Freed from their outer covering, 



